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PBEFACE 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



This volume is intended to be a contribution, 
thougli a very slight one at beat, to a special 
branch of the study of our own language. It 
proposes to trace in a popular manner and for 
general readers the changes of meaning which so 
many of its words have undergone ; words which, 
as current with us as they were with our fore- 
fathers, yet meant something different on their 
lips from what they mean on ours. Of my success 
in carrying out the scheme which I had set before 
myself, it does not become me to speak, except to 
say that I have fallen a good deal below my hopes, 
and infinitely below my desires. But of the scheme 
itself I have no doubts. I feel sure that, if only 
adequately carried out, few works of the same 
raoBpasB could embrace mat^ oi moTc t&wk&c^A 



vi Prefdce to the First Edition, 

instruction, or in a region of knowledge which it 
would be more desirable to occupy. In the pre- 
sent condition of education in England, above all 
with the pressure upon young men, which is ever 
increasing, to complete their educational course at 
the earliest possible date, the number of those 
enjoying the inestimable advantages, mental and 
moral, which more than any other languages the 
Latin and the Greek supply, must ever be growing 
smaller. It becomes therefore a necessity to seek 
elsewhere the best substitutes within reach for 
that discipline of the faculties which these lan- 
guages would better than any other have afforded. 
And I believe, when these two are set aside, our 
own language and literature will furnish the best 
substitutes ; such as, even though they may not 
satisfy perfectly, are not therefore to be rejected. 
I am persuaded that in the decomposition, word 
by word, of small portions of our best poetry and 
prose, the compensations which we look for are 
most capable of being found; even as I have little 
doubt that in many of our higher English 
schools compensations of the kind are already 
oftentimes obtained. Lyddas suggests itself to 
me, in the amount of resistance which it would 
offer, as in verse fumishiug more exactly what I 
seek than any other poem, perhaps some of 
l^ord Bacon's Essays in prose. 



J^reface to the Fir at Edition, vii 

In such a decompoaition, to be followed by a 
reconstruction, of some Binall portions of a great 
Engliah Classic, matters almost innumerable, and 
pressing on the attention from every side, would 
claim to be noticed ; but certainly not last nor 
least the changes in meaning which, on close 
examination, would be seen to have past on many 
of the words employed. It is to point out some 
of these changes ; to suggest how many more 
there may be, there certainly are, which have not 
been noticed in these pages ; to show how slight 
and subtle, while yet most real, how easily there- 
fore evading detection, unless constant vigilance 
is used, these changes often have been ; to trace 
here and there the progressive steps by which the 
old meaning has been put off, and the new put 
on, the exact road which a word has travelled; 
this has been my purpose here ; and I hav£i de- 
sired by such means to render some small assist- 
ance to those who are disposed to regard this as 
a serviceable discipline in the training of their 
own minds or the minds of others. 

The book is, as its name declares, a Select 
Glossary. There would have been no difficulty 
whatever in doubling or trebling the number of 
articles admitted into it. But my purpose being 
rather to arouse curiosity than fully to gratify it, 
to lead others themselves to iaVe lio^ ^i "i 
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and to account for them, rather than to take alto- 
gether this pleasant labour out of their hands 
and to do for them what they could more profit- 
ably do for themselves, I have consciously left 
much of the work undone, even as unconsciously 
no doubt I have left a great deal more. At the 
same time it has not been mere caprice which 
has induced the particular selection of words 
which has been actually made. Various motives, 
but in almost every case such as I could give 
account of to myself, have ruled this selection. 
Sometimes the past use of a word has been noted 
and compared with the present, as usefully ex- 
ercising the mind in the tracing of minute 
differences and fine distinctions ; or again, as 
helpful to the understanding of our earlier 
authors, and likely to deliver a reader of them 
from misapprehensions into which he might else 
very easily fall ; or, once more, as opening out a 
curious chapter in the history of manners ; or as 
involving some interesting piece of history, or 
some singular superstition ; or, again, as witness- 
ing for the good or for the evil which have been 
unconsciously at work in the minds and hearts of 
those who insensibly have modified in part or 
changed altogether the meaning of some word ; 
or, lastly and more generally, as illustrating well 
under one aspect or another those permanent laws 
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which are everywhere affecting and modifying 
hiiraao speech. 

And as the words brought forward have been 
selected with some care, and according to certain 
rules which have for the moat part suggested their 
selection, bo also has it been with the passages 
adduced in proof of the changes of meaning which 
they have undergone. A principal value which 
Buch a volume as the present can possess, must 
consist in the happiness with which these have 
been chosen. Not every passage, which really 
contains evidence of the assertion made, will for 
all this serve to be adduced in proof; and this I 
presently discovered in the many which for one 
cause or another it wa'^ necessary to Eet aside. 
There are varioua escellenciea which ought to 
meet in such passages, but which will not by any 
means be found in all. 

Jn the first place they ought to be such pas- 
sages as will tell their own story, will prove the 
point which they are cited to prove, quite inde- 
pendently of the UDcited context, to which it will 
very often happen that many readers cannot, and 
of those who can, that the larger number will not, 
refer. They should bear too upon their front 
that amoTint of triumphant proof, which will carry 
"onviction not merely to the student who by a 
observation of maa^ Vike ■^afi&'a.^eife, ^sA *■ 
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previous knowledge of what was a word's prevail- 
ing use in the time of the writer, is prepared to 
receive this conviction, but to him also, to whom 
all this is presented now for the first time, who 
has no predisposition to believe, but is disposed 
rather to be incredulous in the matter. Then 
again, they should, if possible, be passages capable 
of being detached from their context without 
the necessity of drawing a large amount of 
this context after them to make them in- 
telligible; like trees which will endure to be 
transplanted without carrying with them a huge 
and cumbrous bulk of earth, clinging to their 
roots. Once more, they should, if possible, be 
such as have a certain intrinsic worth and value 
of their own, independent of their value as 
illustrative of the point in language directly to 
be proved — some weight of thought, or beauty of 
expression, merit in short of one kind or other, 
that so the reader may be making a second gain 
by the way. I can by no means claim this for all, 
or nearly all, of mine. Indeed it would have 
been absurd to seek it in a book of which the 
primary aim is quite other than that of the bring- 
ing together a collection of striking quotations ; 
any merit of this kind must continually be s" 
ordinated, and, where needful, wholly sacrifii 
to the purposes more immediately mNie^. \ 
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tiiere will be muny citations found in these pages 
which, while they fulfil the primary intention 
with which they were quoted, are not wanting 
also in this secondary worth. 

In my citations I have throughout acted on 
the principle that ' Enoug;h is as good as a feast : ' 
and that this same 'Enough,' as the proverb 
might well he completed, ' ia better than a surfeit.' 
So soon as that earlier meaning, from which our 
present ia a departure, or which once subsisted 
side by side with our present, however it has now 
disappeared, has been sufficiently established, I 
have held my hand, and not brought further quo- 
tations ill proof. In moat cases indeed it has 
seemed desirable to adduce passages from several 
authors ; without which a suspicion may always 
remain in the mind, that we are bringing forward 
the exceptional peculiarity of a single writer, who 
even in his day stood aloae. I suspect that in 
some, though rare, instances I have adduced ex- 
ceptional uses of this kind. 

One value I may claim for my hook, that 
whatever may be wanting to it, it is with the 
very most trifling exceptions an entirely inde- 
pendent and original collection of passages illus- 
'rative of the history of our language. Of my 
" -us, I believe about a thousand in all, I 
•vme twenty at tW laoat \o e.ihs'a.-a^ 
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Dictionaries or Glossaries, to Nares or Johnson or 
Todd or Eichardson. In perhaps some twenty 
cases more I have lighted upon and selected a 
passage by one of them selected before, and have 
not thought it desirable, or have not found it 
possible, to dismiss this and choose some other in 
its room. These excepted, the collection is 
entirely independent of all those which have 
previously been made ; and in a multitude of 
cases notes uses and meanings of words which 
have never been noted before. 

Westminster: May 25, 1859. 
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Abandoh. 'Bann,' a word common to all the 
Germanic languages, aud surviving in our ' banna of 
marriage,' is opeu proclamation. In low Ijitin it 
takes the forms of ' bannus,' ' bannum,' edict or 
interdict ; while in early French we have ' bandon,' 
almost always with the particle A prefixed, ' i ban- 
don ; ' thus ' vendre i, bandon,' to sell by outcry. 
From this we have the verb ' abandonare,' which 
has passed into aU the Eomuiice languages ; it is to 
proclaim, announce, but more often denounce, a bandit 
(' baudetto ') being a denounced man, a proclaimed 
outlaw. Here is the point of contact between the 
present use of ' abandon ' and the past. What you 
denounce, you loosen all ties which bind you to it, you 
detach yourself from it, you forsake, in oiir modern 
sense of the woid, you 'abandon ' it. 

Blessed shall je be when men shall hate you, and abandon 
ynat name aa evil [et ^rceriat nomen veatrum tanquoni 
malum, Vnlg.] for the aou of man's sake.— iutu vi. 22. 
Rbcims. 
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Begga/r, Mad^nfewife, they say that I have dreamed 
And slept above Kotee fifteen years or more. 

Lady. A^ei^^h. the time seems thirty mito me, 
Being all t^Hs time abandoned from thy bed. 

, %^J^As:espeabb, Timing of the Shrew ^ act i. sc. I. 

ACQIUVEMBNT. Of 'achievement' and 'hatch- 
ment it'need hardly be said that the second is an 
abn<^d njanner of pronouncing the first. This 
*'aiibievement ' or * hatchment ' was an escutcheon or 
'•dbiit of arms erected when a person of distinction had 
•.ftLed ; originally so called, as we may suppose, from 
•its commemorating some remarkable exploit or 
achievement upon his part in whose honour it was 
reared. In the Heralds' College there are * achieve- 
ments ' still, as there were for Milton two centuries 
ago; but in our common language we call them 

* hatchments,' and have let any such employment of 

* achievement ' go. 

As if a herald in the OfChievement of a king should commit 
the indecorum to set his helmet sideways and close; not 
full-faced and open, as the posture of direction and command. 
— Milton, Tetrachordan, 

Act. The verb ' to actuate * seems of compara- 
tively late introduction into the language. The first 
example of it which our Dictionaries give is drawn 
from the works of the Latinist, Sir Thomas Browne, 
of Norwich. I have also met it in Jeremy Taylor. 
But even for some time after * actuate ' was introduced 
— ^as late, we see, as Pope, — * act ' did often the work 
which * actuate ' alone does now. 

Within, perhajis, they are as proud as Lucifer, as covetous 
as Demas, as false as Judas, and in the whole course of their 
conversation act and are actedy not by devotion, but design. 
— ^SouTH, Sermonsj 1737, vol. ii. p. 391. 



Adamant — Admiral. 3 

Many offer at the effects of friendship ; but they do not 
last. They are promising at the beginning, bat they &iil 
and jade and tire in the prosecution. For most people in 
the world are acted by levity and homoar, and by strange 
and irrational changes. — ^Id. lb., voL ii. p. 73. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soaL 

Pope, Egtay on Man, ep. 2, 

Adamant. It is difficult to trace the exact 
motiyes which induced the transfernng of this name 
to the lodestone; but it is common enon^ in our 
best English writers, 'thus in Chaucer, Bacon, and 
Bhakespeare ; as is ' aimant ' in French, and * iman ' 
in Spanish. See ' Diamond,' and the art. * Adamant ' 
in Appendix A to the Dictionary of the Bible, 

Bight as an adamant y wis 
<}an drawen to him sabtelly 
The yron that is laid thereby, 
80 draweth f olkes hearts ywis 
Silver and gold that yeven is. 

Chauceb, Bowtaunt efthe Bd§e, 1182. 

Demetriui, Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

Helena, Yon draw me, yon hard-hearted adamant ; 
And yet yon draw not iron, for my heart 
Is tme as steel. 

Shakespkahk, Midimmmtr Ntgkfs Dream^ act IL sc. I. 

If you will have a yoong man to pat his travel in little 
room, when he stayeth in one city or town, let him change 
his lodging from one end and part of the town to another ; 
which is a great adamtant of acqnaintancR, — Baoos, Ei$ay$^ 
iS. 

Admibal. This was a title often given in the 
seventeenth century to the principal and leading 
Teesel in a fleet; the ' admiral-gaUejr ' North (Flu- 
-V calls it. 

B 2 
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FaUtaff (to Bardolph). Thou art our admiral; thou 
bearest the lantern in the poop — but 'tis the nose of thee ; 
thou art the Knight of the Burning Lamp. — Shakespbabb^ 
t Henry IV,, act iii. sc, 3. 

Lincohi spake what was fit for comfort, and did what he 
was able for redress. He looked like the lanthom in the 
admiral, by which the rest of the fleet did steer their course. 
— Hackbt, Life of Archbishop Williams, part ii. p. 143. 

His spear — ^to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand — 
He walked with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the buuning marie. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 29^ 

The admiral of the Spanish Armada was a Flemish ship. 
— ^Hawkins, OdservaHons, &c., 1622, p. 9. 



Admibe, 
Adkibable, 



] 



It now always implies to wonder 
loith approval ; but was by no means 
Aj)MiBATioiff. j restrained to this wonder in honam 
pa/rtem of old. 

Neither is* it to h^admired that Henry [the Fourth] , who 
was a wise as well as a valiant prince, should be pleased to 
have the greatest wit of those times in his interests, and to be 
the trumpet of his praises,— Dbyden, Preface to the Fables^ 

Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell ; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane. 

Milton, Pa/radise Lost, i. 690. 

It may justly seem admirable how that senseless religion 
[Mahometanism] should gain so much on Christianity. — 
FuLLBB, Holy War, part i. c. 6. 

In man there is nothing admirable but his ignorance and 
weakness. — Bishop Taylob, Dissuasive from Popery, part ii. 
b. i. § 7. 

J understand that you be in great admirations of me, and 
take very grievously my manner of writing to you. — Latimeb^ 
Sprmons and JRemains, vol. ii. p. 419. 
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And I saw the woman dranlteu with the blood of lie 
ntB . . . and when I saw her I wondered with great 
liiratian. — JBra. xvii, 6. Authorized Version, 



Alchtmt. By this we always uaderatand now 
the pretended art of tranBHUiting other metala into 
gold ; but it was often used to express itself a certain 
mixed metal, which, having the appearance of gold, 
was yet mainly composed of hrass. Thus the notion 
of falseness, of show and semblance not borne out by 
reality, frequently underlay the earlier uses of the 
word. Compare the second quotation under 'bullion.' 

As for those gildinga and paintings that were in the 
palace ot Aloyna, though the show of it were glorious, tha 
aubstance of it was dross, and nothing but alekymy and 
cosenage.— Sir J. Haeingtos, A brUif Allegm^ of Orhmde 
Furioto, 

Whereupon out of moat deep divinity it was concluded, 
that they should not celebrate the sacrament in glass, for 
tie brittlecess of it ; nor in wood, for the sponginess of it, 
which wonld snck tip the blood ; nor in alehymy, because it 
was subject to lasting; nor in copper, because that would 
provoke vomiting ; but in chalices of latten, which belike 
was a metal without exception. — PuLLBa, Maly War, b. UL 
c 13. 

Toward the four winds four speedy Cherabim 
Put to their mouths the sounding ah^hymy. 

MiLTOH, FaradUe Lett, ii. 516. 

Sach were his arms, false gold, true alcIu-my.—'P. 
Fletchbh, Pvrp^ Itland, vii. 39. 

Allow, ] 'To allow,' from the French 'allouer,' 

Allow AHCB, \ and through it from the Latin ' allau- 

Allowable.) dare,' — andnottobeconfoimdedwith 

another ' allow,' derived from another ' allouer,' the 

Latin ' allocare,' — had once a sense very often of praise 

or aDDroval, which may now be eaid to ta.-^e ie'^i\»&. 



6 AmiahU^ 

firom it altogether. Thm in CotgraTeli JVnuA muf 
EnglM Dietionaryy an inTalnable wifcnaK of theloKGe 
and meanings wiiicfa. words' had two centizriaB ago, 
' allow ' is rendered hy ^ allouar/ ^ gr6er/ ' appwwver / 
' accepter/ and ^ aQowable ' by * kraabl&' 

Mine enemy, say they, is not worthy to have gentle words 
or deeds, being ao full of malice or frowardnesB. The le^s 
he is worthy, the more art thou thCTcf ore ^ fl w r i l rf God, and 
the more art thou commended of Christ. — Bmmlua; Agmimst 

The bo^itality and alms of abbeys is not altogether to 
be ottffKedj or dispraised. — Piuco^GTO^'y Tke Mmmimg tf 
Paufs, § 12. 

Tmlj ye bear witness that je dOmc [ffvpcaiocMrc] the 
deeds of yonr fathers. — Luke xi. 48. AiithoriKd Yezaicm. 

A stirring dwarf we do aUoicanee gire 
Before a sleeping giant. 

Shakxspsask, Trwihu atmd CmnSoj act IL ac 3. 



Though I deplore your schism from the Catholic Chmch, 
yet I should bear false witness if I did not confess your 
decency, which I discerned at the holy duty, was rery aUom^ 
able in the consecrators and receiyers. — Hackst, Ltfe if 
Arehbish€p WilliamSy part ii. p. 211. 



Amiable. This and 'loTely' have been so &r 
differentiated that ' amiable ' never expresses now any 
other than moral loveliness; which in * lovely* is 
seldom or never implied. There was a time when 
'amiable' had no such restricted use, when it and 
* lovely ' were absolutely synonymous^ as, etymologi- 
cally, they might claim still to be. 

Come sit thee down upon this flow'ry bed. 
While I thy amiabL' clieckti do coy. 

SifAKESPEARE, J/tW^MMUMT Makft Z^fMM, SOt i 



GroveE wl^oee rich trees wept odoroos gams aDil balm, 

Others whose fmit, bornislied with golden rind, 

Hong amiiabU. MlliTOH, ParadUe iMst, iv. 248. 

AuDSE, 1 The attempt which Coleridge makes 
AjtnBDiTKNT. } to bring ' amuse ' into some connec- 
tion with the Muses is certainly an error ; from 
■whence we have obtained the word is harder to say. 
For two suggeationa aboat it, see Diez, WSrt. d. 
Roman. Spraehen, p. 236, and PTOceeiling* of tlte 
Philologiad Soeiety, vol. v. p. 82, Sufficient here to 
observe that the notion of diversion, entertainment, 
is compai'atively of recent introduction into the word. 
' To amuKe ' was to cause to muse, to occupy or engage, 
and in this sense indet^I to divert, the thou^jLts and 
attention. The quotation from Phillips ahowa the 
word in tranaition to i\s present meaning. 

Camillas set upon the GuuIb, when they were amiueil in 
receiving their gold.— Hot LiND, Liq/, p. 223. 

Being amtued with grief, feat, and fright, he could not 
find a bo'ise in London (otberwise well known to bim), 
whither he intended to go. — FdllEB, CAutcA JiUtory ^ 
Britain, b. ix. | 44, 

A siege of Maestricht or Weael (so garrisoned and reso- 
lately defended), might col only hnveiiBiiufd, but endangered 
the French armies.— fiir W. TauPLE, Obtereatien* an the 
United Provinoet, c. & 

To amwte, to atop or stay one with a trifiing slory, lo 
make Vi'm lose bis time, to feed with vain expcci^iana, to 
hold in play.— Phillips, New Wirrld of Wordi. 

In a JQSt way it is lawful to deceive the unjust enemy, 

but cot to lie ; that is, by stratagems and semblances of 

*ioo£,by aiRHtemrittt and inlriguesof actions, by ambusbee 

bT simulation and diBslmaWton. — &u\«v t^'iuva., 

iii.c.2. 



AnatoTTvy — Animosity. ^ 

Anatomy. Kow the act of diasectioji, but it was 
often used by our elder writera for the thing or object 
dissected, and then, as this was stripped of its .flesh, 
for what we now call a skeleton. ' Skeleton/ which. 
see, had then another meaning. 

Here will be some need of assistants in this live, and to 
tJie qnick, diaseotion, to deliver me from the violence of the 
OJUrfwiy.—WHiTLOOK, Zoottmia, p. 249. 

Antiquity held too light tbooglita from objects of mortal' 
ity, while some drew provocatives of mirtli from anatamiet, 
and jugglers showed tricks with akeletona. — Sir T. Beowbb^ 
Sfdrwl/tphia. 

A hungry lean -faced villain, 
A mere anataTity, a mountebank, 
A needy, hollow-eyed, abarp-looking' wretch, 
A living deadman. 

ShAKESpbAbb, Coinedy ef Erran, aa\ 

AnimositT. "While 'animosua' belongs to the 
best period of Latin litarature, ' aoimositaa ' is of quite 
the later silver age. It was used in two senses; in 
that, first, of spiritfidnesa or courage ('equi wmmonlM,' 
the courage of a horse), and then, secondly, aa this 
apiritedness in one particular direction, in that, namely, 
of a vigorous and active enmity or hatred {Heh. xi. 
27, Vulg.). Of these two meanings the latter is the 
only one which our ' animosity ' has retained ; yet 
there was a time when it had the other as well. 

When her [the crocodile's] young be newly hat-ched, such 
aa give some proof of animotity, audacity, and execution, 
those she loveth, those she cherishetb. — Holland, PUUarch't 
Moral*, p. 977. 

Doubtless such as are of a high-flown aaimantt/ affect 
/orlujuit laoirtioiai, as one calls it, a fortone that sits not 
Bttait and close to the body, but like a loose and a flowing 
garment,— Backet, L\fe qf Arehbithop lriHiiM)i», parti.p. 30, 
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^^B Annoy — Antics, 9 

In these cases consent were conspiracy ; and op^it con- 
teatation is not factioa or schism, bntdae ChristiaQ ant minify. 
— Hales, Trad cencerBing ScMrm. 

Cato, before he dural give the fatal stroke, spent part of 
the night in reading the Immortality of Plato, thereby 
confinning his wavering liand onto the ammofity of that 
attempt. — Sir T. Bkowsb, Sydriatapkia. 

Ahnot, 1 "Saw rather to vex and disquiet than 
AjTHOTAKCH. f seriously to hurt and barm. But 
■until comparatively a lat« day, it was true to ita ety- 
mology, and admitted no such mitigation of meaning. 

For the Lord AJmygti asByede {^neeuit, Vu]^.] hym, and 
bitook him into the hondes of a womman. — Judith svi. 7. 

WiCLIF, 

Than Cometh malignit-ee, thrngh which a mar anneieth 
hia neeghboor, as for to brenne hie house prively, or 
enpoison him, or ale his bestes, and serablable thinga. — 
Chaucer, Tie Peraonen Tale. 

Against the Capitol I met a lion, 

> Which glared npon me, and went aarly by, 

Withont aanoyiag me. 
Bbakebfeabb, Jviiu* Ciraar, act i. sc. 3. 
Look after her, 
BemOTe from ber the meana of all aniutj/aaoe, 
And still keep eyes apon her. 
Id. Maebeth, act T. sc. t. 

Antics. Strange gestures now, but the makeirs 
of these strange gestures once. 

Behold, destruction, Enry, and amazement. 
Like witlesa aiitHct, one another meet. 

Shaxbspbabb, TToilui and Creitida, act v. ac. 4. 
Have they not sword-playera, and every sort 
Of gjTnnic artists, wrestlers, riders, nmnera. 
Jugglers and dancers, antiei, mmnmers, mimtca 7 

Milton, Summit Agaitiftet, 1323, 



10 Appa/irent'--Apprehen8ive. 

Appabbnt, ) With the exception of the one phraae 
Apparbwtlt.) *heir appa/rent,* jnoaiimg heir evi- 
dent, manifest, undoubted, we do not any longer em- 
ploy ' apparent ' for that which appears, because it is, 
but always either for that which appears and is not, 
or for that which appears, leaving in doubt whether 
it is or no. 

It is apparent foul play ; and *tis shame 
That greatness should so grossly offer it. 

Shakbspeabb, £inff Johuy act iv. sc. 2. 

At that time Cioero had vehement suspicions of Caesar, 
but no apparent proof to oonvince him. — ^Nobth, Plutarch's 
LUsety p. 718. 

The laws of God cannot without breach of Christian 
liberty) and the apparent Injury of Qod's servants, be hid 
from them in a strange language, so depriving them of their 
best defence against Satan's temptations. — Fuller, Twelve 
JSemumt een>cemin^ Christ's TemptatiemSt p. 59. 

Love was not in their looks, either to God 
Or to each other, but apparent guilty 
And shame and perturbation and despair. 

Milton, Paradise Lost^ x. iii. 

At that time [at the insurrection of the last day], as the 
Scripture doth most s^sparentJ^ testify, the dead stall be re- 
stored to their own bodi^ tle:^ and bones. — Articles ef tJt^ 
Ckmrek (1552). 

Appkkhrsstvb. As there is nothing which per- 
sons lay hold of more readily than that aspect of a 
£ul^ect in which it presents matter for iear, * to ap- 
prehend ' has acquired the ^lense of to regard with fear ; 
yet not so as that this ofie ku enchidoi its earlier ; 
bat it has done ^ in vHpMicf *ifgmkaum,* widcsh 
has now no other m 4lft <f fiwdEDl, a 

joeaauog ono& qti* 



Ark — Artificicd. ^ ^ 

See their odds in death : 
Appins died like a Boman gentleman, 
And a man both ways knowing ; but this slave 
Is only sensible of vicious living, 
Not apprehennve of a noble death. 

Wkbbteb, Appiu8 and VirginiuSy act v. sc. 3. 

She, being an handsome, witty, and bold maid, was both 
apprehendve of the plot, and very active to prosecute it. — 
FULLBB, The PrafwM State, b. v. c. 5. 

My father would oft speak 
Your worth and virtue ; and as I did grow 
More and more a^pprehemivey I did thirst 
To see the man so praised. 

Beaumont and Flbtcheb, Philagter, act v. sc. i, 

Abk. The ark of Noah, and ark of the covenant, 
were not the only * arks' of which onr ancestors 
spoke. Indeed, in Lancashire at this day a press to 
keep clothes in is an * ark,' a large bin for holding 
meal a ' meal-ark.' 

Then first of all came forth Sir Satyrane, 

Bearing that precious relic in an a/rk 

Of gold. Spbnseb, Ihir^ Qi^en, iv. 4, 15. 

In the rich a/rk Dan Homer's rimes he placed. 

SuBBEY, Sonnets. 

You have beheld how they 

With wicker curks did come, 
To kiss and bear away 

The richer cowslips home. 

Hebbick, Sesperidess 



Aktificial, 
Aktepicially. , 



That was ' artificial ' once which 



wrought, or which was wrought, 
according to the true principles of art. The word 
has descended into quite a lower sphere of meaning ; 
such, indeed, as the quotation from Bacon shows, it 



12 AftiUery. 

could occupy formerly, tthough not then exactly the 
same which it occupies now. 

Qneen Elizabeth's verses, some extant in the elegant, 
witty, and curtifidal book of The Art of English Poetry ^ are 
princely as her prose. — Bolton, Syjperoritica. 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods,' 

Have with our neelds created both one flower. 

Shakespeabe, Midsvmrtier Nxghfs Dream, act iii. sc. 2. 

This is a demonstration that we are not in the right 
way, that we do not enquire wisely, that our method is not 
aHificial. If men did fall upon the right way, it were im- 
possible that so many learned men should be engaged in 
Contrary parties and opinions. — Bishop Taylob, A Sermon 
preached before the University of Dublin, 

This he did the rather, because having at his coming out 
of Britain given artificially, for serving his own turn, some 
hopes in case he obtained the kingdom, to marry Anne, in- 
heritress to the duchy of Britany. — Bacon, History of Henry 
VIT. 

Aktillery. Leaving the perplexed question of 
the derivation of this word, it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that while it is now only applied to the heavy 
ordnance of modem warfare, in earlier use any engines 
for the projecting of missiles, even to the bow and 
arrows, would have been included under this term. 

The Parthians, having all their hope in artillery, over- 
came the Bomans of ter than the Bomans them. — ^Ascham, 
Toxophilvs, 1 76 1, p. 106. 

So the Philistines, the better to keep the Jews thrall and 
in subjection, utterly bereaved them of all manner of weapon 
and artillery, and left them naked. — Jewel, Jieply to Mr, 
Ha/rdmg, article zv, 

> Deabus aHifimbus similes, as S. Walkeb (^Criticisms 
on Shakespeare, vol. i. p. 96) gives it well. 



AHiscm. 1$ 

The Gods forbid, qnoth he, one shaft of thine 
Should be discharged *gainst that discourteous knight ; 
His heart unworthy is, shootress divine. 
Of thine artillery to feel the might. 

Faibfax, Tasso, b. 17, s. 49. 

And Jonathan gave his a/rtillery unto his lad, and said 
onto him, Gk>, cany them to the city. — i Sam* zx. 40* 
Authorized Version. 



Artisan, 

Abtist, 

Artful. 



'Artisan' is no longer either in 
English or in French used of him 
who cultivates one of the fine arts, 
but only those of common life. The fine arts, losing 
this word, have now claimed 'artist* for their 
exclusive property ; which yet was far from belong- 
ing to them always. An 'artist' in its earlier 
acceptation was one who cultivated, not the fine, but 
the liberal arts. The classical scholar was eminently 
the 'artist.* 'Artful' did not any more than 
'cunning,' which see, imply art which had degene- 
rated into artifice or trick. 

' He was mightily abashed, and like an honest-minded 
man yielded the victory unto his adversary, saying withal> 
Zeuxis hath beguiled poor birds, but Parrhasius hath deceived 
Zeuzis, a professed artisan, — Holland, Pliny, vol. ii. p. 535 

Bare artisa/n, whose pencil moves 
Not our delights alone, but loves ! 

Waller, Mnes to Van Bych 

For then the bold and coward. 
The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 
The hard and soft, seem all affined and kin. 

Shakespeare, Trailtis and Cressida, act i. sc. $• 

Nor would I dissuade any artist well grounded in Aristotle 
from perusing the most learned works any Eomaoiat h^ " 



J 4 Aeoertam— Aspersion, 

« 

written in this argument. In other controversies between 
them and as it is dangerous, I mnst confess, even for well- 
grounded oHAgts to begin with their writings, not so in this. 
— Jackson, Blasphemous Positions ofJesuiUj Preface. 

Some will make me the pattern of ignorance for making 
this Scaliger [Julius] the pattern of the general artist, whose 
'own son Joseph might have been his father in many arts.^^ 
Fuller, Sbly State, b. ii. c. 8. 

Stupendous pile 1 not reared by mortal hands ; 
Whate'er proud Bome or artful Greece beheld, 
Or elder Babylon its fame excelled. 

Pope, Temple of Fame. 



AsOBRTAlN. Now to acquire a certain knowledge 
of a thing, but once to render the thing itself certain. 
Thus, when Swift wrote a pamphlet having this title, 
' A Proposal for correcting, improving, and ascertain- 
ing the English Tongue,' he did not propose to obtain 
a subjective certainty of what the English language 
was, but to give to the language itself an objective 
certainty and fixedness. 

Sometimes an evil or an obnoxious person hath so secured 
and aseertained a mischief to himself, that he that stays iii 
his company or his traffic must also share in his punishment. 
— Bishop Taylob, The Betum of Prat/ers. 

Success is intended him [the wicked man] only as a 
curse, as the very greatest of curses, and the readiest way, 
by hardening him in his sin, to ascertain his destruction. — 
South, Sermans, vol. v. p. 286. 

Aspersion. Now only used figuratively, and in 
An evil sense; being that which one spri/nMea on 
another to spot, stain, or hurt him : but subject to 
none oi these limitations of old. 



Aasasain. 1 5 

The bonk of Job, and many places of the prophets, have 
great tupcriio't of natural philosophy.— BacoS, Filvm Lahy- 

'So sweet atpertien shall the heavens let fall 
To w.tk» this oontraot grow. 

Shakespbabe, Temprit, act iv. sc. i. 



Assassin, 1 It is difficult to say at wlwt dale 
AsBissiBATE. f the name of 'assassin,' given first 
missaries of the ' Old Man of the Mountain,' 
■a Bent forth on hie errands of blood, and who 
^'^tre tins name because maddened with ' haachisch,' 
" 'a drink drawn from hemp, waa transferred to other 
secret slayers. The word does not occur in Shake- 
speare ('aKsaamnatiou' once), and only once in Milton's 
verse. Neither is it found in our English Bible ; 
although it may be a question whether 'assassins' 
would not be an apter, as it would certainly be a 
closer, rendering of aiKapiot, on the one occasion of 
this word's appearing (ActB xxi. 38), than the ■ mur- 
derers ' which we have actually adopted. The verb 
' to assassinate,' as used by Milton, obtained a mean 
ing which still survives in the French 'aasassiner' 
and the Italian ' assussinare,.' and sitmifies, as these 
often do, treacherously to assault, extremely to mal- 
treat, without suggesting the actual taking away of 
life, which ' to assassinate ' now always imphes for 
us. Doubtless it was the Italian use of the word 
which influenced him. 

These agsafin.7i» were a precise sect of MahomatanB, and 
had in them the very spirits of that poisonous superstition. 
— FCILLBB, ffiiiy War, b. ii. c. 34. 

As for the custom that some parents and guardians have 
of forcing marriages, it wiU be better to say nothing oE aiiah. 



1 6 AsaiBre — Astonish. 

a savage inhTiTnanity, bat only thus, that the law which gives 
not all freedom of divorce to any creature endued with 
reason, so assasnnated, is next in cruelty. — Milton, The 
Doctrine a/nd DisoipJme cf Divorce, b. i. c. 12. 

Such usage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, ctseasHnated and betrayed. 

Milton, Samson Agoimtes, 1 108. 

AssUBE, ) Used often in our elder writers in 
AssTTRANCBJ the sense of 'to betroth,* or 'to 
affiance.' See ' Ensure,' ' Sure/ 

JTi^z^ Philip. Young princes, close your hands. 
Austria, And your lips too ; for I am well assured 
That I did so, when I was first assv/red, 

Shakbspbabe, King John, act ii. sc. 2« 

I myself have seen LoUia Paulina, only when she was to 
go unto a wedding supper, or rather to a feast when the 
assv/ranoe was made, so beset and bedeckt all over with 
emeralds and pearls. — Holland, Plmy, vol. i. p. 256. 

But though few days were before the day of assurance 
appointed, yet Love, that saw he had a great journey to 
make in a short time, hasted so himself, that before her 
word could tie her to Demagoras, her heart hath vowed her 
to Argalus.— Sir Philip Sidney, Arcadia, p. 17. 

Astonish. ' To astoniHh ' has now loosened itself 
altogether from its etymolo^, ' attonare ' and ' attoni- 
tus.' The man ' astonished ' can ru)w be hardly said 
to be * thunderstruck,' eithor in a literal or a figura- 
tive sense. But continually in our early literature 
we shall quite fall below the writer's intention unless 
we read this meaning into the word. 

Stone-still, astonished with this deadly deed, 
Stood Collatine aP'^ bmw. 

Luerece. 



r 



A strology — A atronomy. 



The knaves that laj in wait behmd rose up and loUed. 
down two hoge etoaes. whereof the one smote the king upon 
the head, the athei aitaiiiihed his shoulder.— Holland, Lit}!, 
p. IIZ4. 

The cramp-fish [the torpedo] Itnoweth her own force and 
power, and being herself not benumbed, is able to lutoniiA 
uthers.— Id. Pliay, vol. i. p. a6i. 

In matters of religion, blind, atbmUlied, and struck witb 
aaperstition as with a planet ; in one word, monks.^MiLTOS', 
Siitory of England, b. ii. 

AsTKOLOGT, I Ab 'chemiBt' only little by little 
Abtkolooer, j disengaged itaelf from 'alchemist,' 
and thftt, whether we hare respect to the thing itself, 
or the name of the thing, so ' astronomer ' from 
'astrologer,' 'astronomy' from 'astrology.' It waa 
long before the broad distinction between the lying 
art and the true science was recognized and fixed in 
worda. 

If any enchantress shonid come onto her, and make 
promise to draw down the moon from heaven, she would 
mock these women and laugh at their gross ignorance, who 
suSer themselves to be persuaded for to believe the same, aa 
having learned somewhat in attrology. — Hollakd, Pluiarek't 
Morati, p. 334. 

The attrologer is he that knoweth the course and motion 
of the heavens, and teacheth the same ; which ia a virtue 
if it paas not his bounds, and become of aa iittrnleger an 
attivwvier, who taketh upon bim to give judgment and 
censure of these motions and courses of the heavens, what 
tJiey prognosticate and deatinj nnto the creature. - Hooper, 
£arli/ H'nrtnji, Parker Society's Edition, p. 331. 






' r See ' Astroloey. 
Abtboroker. I 

Not from the stars do I mj judgment pluck, 
And yet, methinks, I have attroiumy. 



iS Atone* 

But not to tell of good or evil luck, 

Of plagues, of dearths, of seasons' quality. 

Shakespeabe, Sonnets^ 14. 

Bowe ye not to agtronomyers, neither axe ye onything of 
fals dyvynours. — Levit. xix. 31. WiCLiP. 

If agtronomers say true, every man at his birth by his 
constellation hath divers things and desires appointed him. 
— PiLKiNGTON, Exposition upon the Prophet Aggeiis, c. i. 



Atone, \ The notion of satisfaction lies now 
ATONEMEirr. ) in these words rather than that of 
reconciliation. An ' atonement ' is the satisfaction of 
a wrong which one party has committed against 
another, not the reconciliation of two estranged 
parties. This last, however, was its earlier meaning ; 
and is in harmony with its etymology ; for which see 
the quotation from Bishop Hall. 

He and Aufidins can no more af/fne 
Than violentest contrarieties. 

Shakespeabe, Coriolamis, act iv. sc. 6. 

His first essay succeeded so well, Moses would adventure 
on a second design, to atone two Israelites at variance. — 
FULLEB, A Pisgah Sight of Palestinef vol. ii. p. 92. 

Having more regard to their old variance than their new 
atonement, — Sir T. MOBE, Hutory of King Richa/rd III, 

Ye witless gallants I beshrew your hearts. 
That set such discord twixt agreeing parts 
Which never can be set at onement more. 

Bishop Hall, Sat, 3. 7. 

If Sir John Falstaff have committed disparagements unto 
you, I am of the Church, and will be glad to do my benevo- 
lence, to make atonementu and compromises between you. — 
Shakespeabe, Merry Wives of Windsor ^ act i. sc. i. 



Attire — Attorney. 19 

Attire. Properly bandeau or A^ac^-dress, the 
French * atours/ but not now restricted to this any 
more. 'Attired with stars' in Milton's beautiful 
lines On Time is not, clothed with stars, but, crowned 
with them ; compare Rev. xii. i : ' upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars.' 

She tore her attire from her head, and rent her golden 
hair. — The Seven Champions, b. 11. c. 13. 

And with the linen mitre shall he be attired, — Lev. xvl. 
4. Authorized Version. 

Girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed 
a^^« upon their heads. — ^«^. xzili. 15. Authorized Version. 

Attorney, Seldom used now except of the 
attorney at law ; being one, according to Blackstone's 
definition, ' who is put in the place, stead, or turn of 
another to manage his matters of law ^ ' and even in 
this sense it is going out of honour, and giving way 
to 'solicitor.' But formerly any who in any cause 
acted in the room, behalf, or turn of another would 
be called his ' attorney : ' thus Philli-ps {N'ew World of 
Words) defines attorney, *one appointed by another 
man to do anything in his stead, or -to take upon him 
the charge of his business in his absence;' and in 
proof of what honourable use the word might have, I 
need but refer to the quotation which immediately 
follows : 

Our everlasting and only High Bishop; our only attorney ^ 
our mediator, only peacemaker between God and men. — A 
Short Catechism, 1553. 

Attorneys are denied me. 
And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my Inheritance of free descent. 

Shakespeare, Xing Richard II. act 11. 
G 2 



20 Authentic, 

Tertnllian seems to understand this baptism ior the dead 
[x Cor. XV. 29] de vicario baptismate, of baptism by an 
attifmey, by a proxy, which should be baptized for me when 
lam ctead.— Donne, Sermom, 1640, p. 794. 



Authentic. A distinction drawn by Bishop 
Watson between * genuine ' and * authentic ' has been 
often quoted : * A genuine book is that which was 
written by the person whose name it bears as the 
author of it. An auth&rUic book is that which re- 
lates matters of fa,ct as they really happened.' Of 
* authentic ' he has certainly not seized the true force, 
neither do the uses of it by good writers bear him 
out. The true opposite to atJdcwk-oc in Greek is 
aSceTTToroc, and 'authentic' is properly having an 
author, and thus coming with authority, authoritative ; 
the connexion of * author ' and * authority' in our own 
language giving us the key to its successive meanings. 
Thus, an 'authentic' document is, in its first meaning, 
a document written by the proper hand of him from 
whom it professes to proceed. In all the passages 
which follow it will be observed that the word might 
be exchanged for ' authoritative.' 

As doubted tenures, which long pleadings tr}-, 
Avth&wtio grow by being much withstood. 

Davbnant, GotuUbert^ b. ii. 

Should men be admitted to read Galen or Hippocrates, 
and yet the monopoly of medicines permitted to some one 
empiric or apothecary, not liable to any account, there might 
be a greater danger of poisoning than if these grand physi- 
cians had never written; for that might be prescribed them 
by such an emthenUo mountebank as a cordial, which the 
other had detected for poisoa.— Jackson, The MemaX Truth 
4f Scriptures, b. ii. c. 23. 



► Awfvl — Awlsuiard. zi 

Itta the oopy his lordehip read over, aad 
ie with him. — S^a&Ri, Life of ArclibUtwp 
I. p. 24. 

9 partiality aod injustice, the flat denial 
Fof herself [i.e. of Justice], to put her own 
p Into the hand of an unjust and wicked man. 

caS. 

^instil the rudiments of vice into the unwary 

t hia poor children, poiHoning their tender 

b irreslBtible avthcntie venom of his base 

, Sermant, vol. ii. p. 190^ o& voL viii. 



to Sy all pedantisms, and not laehly t« use a11 
met witliinavecj English writer, whether 
— PHIU.tPB, JVem Warid ef Wordi, Preface. 



I This used once to be often employed 
WFCUTBas. J of that which fdt awe ; it is ouly 
^ed now of tha.t which inspires it. 

L The kings sat still with aiefkleye, 

r Ab if they surely knew their sovran Lord was hy. 

Milton, Oa the Moraiitg nf ChriU'i NatiHtg. 

1 highest flames are the most tremulous, and so are 

boat holy and eminent religious persons more full of 

TWM, of fear and modesty and humility, — Bishop 

tOK, Life of Chriit, part i, § 5. 



AWKWAKD. In its present signification, unhandy, 
mgainly, maJadroit ; but formerly untowai'd, and thp 
irhether moi-ally or physiciUly, jierverse, contr" 
onister, unlucky. 



I With aii-hcard wind and with ti 






MABI.OWB, Edward 1 



22 Babe. 

The beast long struggled, as being like to prove 
An awkward sacrifice,* but by the horns 
The quick priest pulled him on his knees and slew him. 

Mablowb, The First Book of Lucan, 

Was I for this nigh wrecked upon the sea, 

And twice by awkward wind from England's bank 

Drove back again unto my native clime ? 

Shakbspeabe, I Henry VI, act iii. so. 2. 

But time hath rooted out my parentage, 
And to t)ie world and a/rckward casualties 
1/ound me in servitude. 

Id., Pericles, Prince of Tyre, act v. sc. i« 



BadVi) 'Doll' is of late introduction into the 

]Un)r. ) English language, is certainly later than 

|)ry<lt«n, 'Babe/ *baby/ or 'puppet' supplied its 

'|'ri»tf rt'Uglon itandoth not In making, setting up, painting, 
||lit1il)|fi nIoMiing, and dticklnf; of dumb and dead images, 
>^\\\s\\\ \)0 )mi grtittt pup|)titM arid babies for old fools, in 
^^s^j*»* l»Mrt w\iiVm\ Idolatry, t-o dally and play with.— 
^mim^fitHi i 4fftiin»t PitHl (if Idolatry. 

M^IUM itf (t)oiM^ art) good itnouKh to keep children from 
>^^- |iMfl<l<«tt, Holy Wfir, h. Iv. 0. 17. 

Mul< til) HM a poor ptidlar did ho wend, 
lUmrintf a irmm of irUUm at his back, 
•^«t M\Ht and hahf^Hf and glassos, in his pack. 

Hi'KWMKIi, Thff Sfwpherd's Calendar, May, 

l^UUlv WH \\\^^< *J*« M\A hath any notion of the strong 
♦■^SiifC-UkV^. V^^^W »M(" ^ iiV i*Mi )i« jw)HHibly imagine there are 
.kuv ':j^^U^H^)K^ mm WuiUft UU haUf's and rattles afford him ? 
AJU,Wi|j^U^s>iH*W^/^l, Itari n. p. 148. 



'• ^-^(W IC^*^* vUfima sacri/ 



Bacchanal — Baffle. 23 

Bacchanal. Used now only of the votaress 
of Bacchus; but it was once more accurately ap- 
plied to the ' bacchanalia/ or orgies celebrated in his 
honour. 

Do not ye, like those heathen in their baocJumalSf inflame 
yourselves with wine. — Hammond, Paraphrase an the N. T., 
Ephes. V. 18. 

So bacchanals of drunken riot were kept too much in 
London and Westminster, which offended many, that the 
thanks due only to Gk>d should be paid to the devlL — Hacblbt, 
Life of Archbishop Williams^ part i. p, 165. 

Well, I could wish that still in lordly domes 
Some beasts were killed, though not whole hecatombs ; 
That both extremes were banished from their walls, 
Carthusian fasts, and fulsome bacchanals. 

Pope, Satires of Dr. B&nne, 



Baffle. Now to counterwork and to defeat; 
but once not this so much as to mock and put to 
shame, and, in the technical language of chivalry, it 
expressed a ceremony of open scorn with which a 
recreant or perjured knight was visited. 

First he his beard did shave and foully shent. 
Then from him reft his shield, and it reversed. 
And blotted out his arms with falsehood blent, 
And himself baffled^ and his arms unhersed. 
And broke his sword in twain, and all his amlour spersed. 

Spenseb, Fa/vry Qv^en, v. 3, 37. 

He that suffers himself to be ridden, or through pusil- 
lanimity or sottishness will let every man baffle him, shall 
be a common laughing-stock to flout at. — Bubton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy, part ii. § 3. 

Alas, poor fool, how have they baffled thee I 

SHAKSSPEA3E, Twelfth Niqht^ act y« sc« i« 



24 Banquet — Base* 

Banquet. Ai present the lentire course of. any 
solemn or sumptuous entertainment ; but ' banquet ' 
(the lialian * banchetto/ a small bench or table), used 
generally to be restrained to the lighter and orna- 
mental dessert or refection, the 'banquet of wine' 
(Esth. vii. 2), which followed and crowned the more 
substantial repast. 

I durst not venture to sit at supper with you ; should I 
have received you then, coming as you did with armed men 
to banquet with me ? [^Oonmvam me tibi committere ausus 
non sum ; comissatorem te cum armatis venientem recipiam ?] 
— Holland, Liv^^ p. 1066. 

Then was the banqueting-chamber in the tilt-yard at 
Greenwich furnished for the entertainment of these strangers, 
where they did both sup and banquet, — OAVEimiSH, lAfe of 
(JardiTial WoUey, 

We'll dtTie in the great room ; but let the music 
And banquet be prepared here. 

Massinobb, The Tlwnatwral Combatf act ilL sc. i. 

Base, \ The aristocratic tendencies of speech 
Baseness.) (tendencies illustrated by the word 
' aristocracy ' itself), which reappear in a thousand 
shapes, on the one side in such words, and their 
usages, as KaXoKayaBoc, e7ri£ik*4c, * noble,' on the other 
in such as * villain,' * boor,* * knave,' * churl,' and in 
this * base,' are well worthy of accurate observation. 
Thus ' base ' always now implies moral unworthiness ; 
but did not so once. ' Base ' men were no more than 
men of humble birth and low degree. 

But virtuous women wisely imderstand 
That they were bom to base humility, 
Unless the heavens them lift to lawful sovereignty. 

' Spensbb, Fairy Queen, v« 5, 25. 



Battler— Bawd. 25 

He that is ashamed of hue and simple attire, will be 
proud of gorgeous apparel, if he may get it. — Sdmilies; 
AffOMhst EsBoeu of Appa/teL 

By this means we imitate the Lord Himself, who hath 
abased Himself to the lowest degree of baseness in this kind, 
emptying Himself (Phil. ii. 8), that He might be equal to 
them of greatest baseness. — Bogebs, Naamam, the Syrian, 
p. 461. 

Battle. Used, not as now, of the hostile shock 
of armies ; but often of ihe army itself ; or sometimes 
in a more special sense, of the main body of the army, 
as distinguished from the van and rear. 

Each battle sees the other's nmbered face. 

Shakespeabe, Xi/ng Henry V. act iv. Ohoms. 

Bichard led the vanguard of English ; Duke Odo com- 
manded in the main battle over his French; James of 
Auvergne brought on the Flemings and Brabanters in the 
rear.— FuLLEB, JBbly War, b. iii. c. 11. 

Where divine blessing leads up the van, and man's valour 
brings up the battle, must not victory needs follow in the 
rear ? — Id., A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, vol. i. p. 174. 

Bawd. Not confined once to one sex only, but 
could have been applied to pandar and pandaress 
alike. 

He was, if I shall yeven him his laud, 
A theef , and eke a sompnour and a bavd, 

Chauceb, The Freres Tale, 

One Lamb, a notorious impostor, a fortune-teller, and an 
employed bawd. — Hackbt, lAfe of ArchMshop Williavis, part 
ii. p. 81. 

A carrion crow he [the flatterer] is, a gaping grave, 
The rich coat's moth, the court's bane, trencher's slavte. 
Sin's and hell's winning bawd, the devil's factoring knave. 

P. Fletcheb, The Pwrph Islaud^^.^'^m* 



2$ Bieastly — Bedlam. 

Beastly, ) We translate trufia \jwxiic6v (i Cor. 

Beastliness. j xv. 44) *a natural body;' some 
have regretted that it was not rendered ' an animail 
body.' This is exactly what "Wiclif meant when he 
translated the * corpus animale ' which he found in his 
Vulgate, *a beastly body.' The word had then no 
ethical tinge ; nor, when it first acquired such, had it 
exactly that which it now possesses ; in it was rather 
implied the absence of reason, the prerogative distin- 
guishing man from beast. 

It is sowun a beestli body ; it shal lyse a spiritual bodi. — 
I Cor. XV. 44. WiCLip. 

These ben, whiche departen hemself, beegtU men, not 
havynge spirit. — Jade 19. Wiclif. 

Where they should have made head with the whole army 
upon the Parthians, they sent him aid by small companies ; 
and when they were slain, they sent him others also. So 
that by their heagtUness and lack of consideration they had 
like to have made all the army fly. — Noeth, Plutarch's 
JAveSj p. 769. 

Bedlam. A vulgar pronunciation of Bethlehem. 
The Priory known by this name was in 1546 con- 
verted into a hospital for lunatics. But it was not 
the place only, but the unhappy occupants of it, to 
whom this name used often to be applied. Such a 
use has now quite died out. 

Ha, art thou bedlam ? dost thou thirst, base Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parca's fatal web ? 

Shakespeabe, Henry V. act v. sc. i. 

Is not all for thy good, if thou be not a bedlam 1 

BoGEBS, Naamam, the Syrum, p. 30. 



Benefice — Blackguard. 27 

Benefice, ) It is only in later English that 

Beneficial, j * benefice * and * benefit ' have been 

desynonymized. The same holds good of * beneficial * 

and 'beneficent.' Persons are not now ' beneficial/ 

which word is reserved for things, but ' beneficent.' 

The benefices that Gk>d did tham here 
Sal tham accuse on sere manere. 
BiCHABD ROLLB DB Hampolb, PHcke of Conscience, 5582. 

Nowe thanne, Lord, Thou art God, and hast spoke to thy 
servant so grete "benefices, — I Chron. xvii. 26. Wiclip. 

The proper nature of (Jod is always to be helpful and 
beneficial. — Holland, Plvtarch^s Morals, p. 600. 

I wonder 
That such a keech can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays of the beneficial sun. 
And keep it from the earth. 

Shakbspbabb, Henry VIIL act i. sc. i. 

Bring my soul out of prison, that I may praise thy name ; 
then shall the righteous come about me when Thou art 
beneficial unto me. — Ps. cxlii. 7. Geneva. 

Blackguard. The scullions and other meaner 
retainei-s in a great household, who, when progress 
was made from one residence to another, accompanied 
and protected the pots, pans, and other kitchen uten- 
sils, riding among them and being smutted by them^ 
were contemptuously styled the * black guard.' It is 
easy to trace the subsequent history of the word. 
With a slight forgetfulness of its origin, he is now 
called a * blackguard,' who would have been once said 
to belong to the * black guard.' 

Close unto the front of the chariot marcheth all the flor*" 
of weavers and embroderers; next unto whom go^ 
bUclt gua/rd and kitchenry.— Holland, Ammian%9y\ 



28 Bleak — Blunderbuss. 

A lousy slave, that within this twenty years rode with 
the block guard in the Duke's carriage, *mongst spits and 
dripping-pans I—Websteb, The WMte Devil 

Thieves and murderers took upon them the cross to escape 
the gallows; adulterers did penance in their armour. A 
lamentable case that the deviVs black guard should be Qod'a 
soldiers 1— Fullbb, Holy Wary b. i. c 12. 

Where the apologist meets with this black guard, these 
factors for error and sin, these agitators for the Prince of 
darkness, God forbid he should give place to them, or not 
charge them home, and resist them to the face. — G-audkn, 
Jfierasjnstes, To the Beader. 

Dukes, earls, and lords, great commanders in war, common 
soldiers and kitchen boys were glad to trudge it on foot in 
the mire hand in hand, a duke or earl not disdaining to 
support or help up one of the black gtuvrd ready to fall, lest 
he himself might fall into the mire, and have none to help 
him. - Jaokson, A Treatise of the Divine Essence and Attri- 
butest b. vi. c. 2& 

We have neither school nor hospital for the distressed 
children, called the black guard. — Nelson, Address to Persons 
of QuaHtg, p. 214. 

Bleak. This, the Grerman ' bleich,' pale, oolour- 
lesSy oomea out clearly in its original identity with 
^ bleach * iu the following quotations. 

When she came out>, she looked as pale and as bleak as 
one that wvre laid out dead.— FoxB, Book of Martyrs ; The 
£tc^4kf t(f digues WiardalL 

Vod a« I looked forth, I beheld a pale horse, whom I took 

>c '-.iM uLiivvr^ synagogue of hypocrites, pale as men with- 

:ii vtf^iUf and bleak as men without that fresh spirit of 

i2 T-iuw •»* iw C-hriat Jesus. — Bale, The Image of Both 

U'jvffiBinu^^ ^ Pi'imarily a man who blunders 
>ri-r«K: ajyt i( iu ft boisterous violent way; 



suliaequently applied to a short, vide-moutLed, noisy 
gan ' (Wedgwood, Dictwnary of EivjlUh Etymo- 



We coald now wish ne had a discreet and intelligent 
adveraarj, and not auch a hare-brained ilumtrrbiia as jou, 
to deal with. — Miltos, A Defence of the Peapie of &igland. 
Preface. 



I 



Jaoob, the sconrge of gramiaaT, mark with awe, 
Nor lesa levere him, hluadertmst of law. 

PoPB, Jhinriad, b. 



Boisterous. The sense of noisy, turbulent, bl«8- 
iring, is a later superaddition on ' boiaterons," or 
' boistouB,' OS was its earlier form. Of old it meant 
no more than rude, rough, strong, uncompliant ; thus 
the ' boistflTOus wind ' of Matt. xiv. 30, is simply a 
violent wind, avi^o^ iVj^updc in the original. 

No man putteth a clout of bttyxtout cloth [panni rudia, 
Volg.] into an elde clothing-.^ jtfiitt. ii. 16. WICLIP. 
O Clifford, boiiteraiu^ ClifFoid, thou liaet slain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry. 

Shakerfeabi;, 3 Eenrj/ VI. act ii. sc, i. 

His beUtroxis body Bbines in bnmished steel. 

SylvbstSK, Jhbartoi' Weekt, The Magnificeiiee, p. 460. 

The greatest danger indeed is trum those that are ttoUde 

femoei, full of those boittennit, rnde, and bmlish passions, 

which grow as bristles upon hogs' backs, from ignorance, 

pride, rusticily, and prejudice. — Gaudbn, IficraspUtet, To 

the Reader. 

The leathern outside, hoiMerovt as it was, 
Gave way, and bent beneath her strict embrace. 
DsYDEN, ^gimmnda and Gmteanh, ' ' 

' ' Raiu/k Clifford ' he is called a few lines be 



30 Bornhaat — Boot. 

The other thing in debate seemed very hard and baUterous 
to his Majesty, that sundry leaders in the House of Commons 
would provoke him to proclaim open war with Spain. — 
Hacket, Life of Arelibishop Williams, part i. p. 79. 

Bombast. Now inflated diction, words which, 
sounding lofty and big, have no real substance about 
them. This, which is now the sole meaning, was 
once only the secondaiy and the figurative, * bombast * 
being literally the cotton wadding with which gar- 
ments are stuffed out and lined, and often so used by 
our writers of the Elizabethan period, and then by a 
vigorous image transferred to what now it exclusively 
means. 

Certain I am there was never any kind of apparel ever 
invented, that could more disproportion the body of man 
than these doublets, stuffed with four, five, or six pound of 
bojiibagt at the least. — Stubs, Anatomy of Abuses, p. 23. 

We have received your letters full of love ; 
Your favours, the ambassadors of love ; 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy. 
As bomlfost, and as lining to the time. 

Shakespeabe, Zove^s Labotir^s Lost, act v. sc. 2. 

BomJfost, the cotton-plant growing in Asia. — Phillips, 
yew World of Words, 

Boot. Not the luggage, but the chief persons, 
used once to ride in the ' boot,' or rather the boots, of 
a carriage, for they were two. Projecting from the 
sides of the carriage and open to the air, they derived, 
no doubt, their name from their shape. 

His coach being come, he causeth him to be laid in softly, 
and so he in one boot, and the two chirurgeons in the other, 
they drive away to the very next country house. — Reynolds, 
Ood^s Revenge against Mwrde^y b. i. hist. • 



Bounty — Brave. 3 r 

He [James the First] received his son into the coach, and 
found a slight errand to leave Buckingham behind, as he was 
putting his foot in the boat, — Hacket, Life of ArcMnshojf 
WtlliamSf part 1. p. 196. 

Bounty, The tendency to accept freedom of 
giving in lieu of all other virtues, or at least to regard 
it as the chiefest of all, the same which has brought 
* charity * to be for many identical with almsgiving, 
displays itself in our present use of * bounty,' which, 
like the French ^ bont^,' meant goodness once. 

For God it woot that childer of te been 
Unlik her worthy eldrie hem before ; 
JBounte cometh al of God, nought of the streen, 
Of which thay been engendrid and i-bore. 

Chaucee, Canterhv/ry Tales, 8031. 

Nourishing meats and drinks in a sick body do lose 
their bounty, and augmenteth malady. — Sir T. Elyot, The 
Governor, b. ii. c. 7. 

Brat. The same word as * brood,' it is now used 
always in contempt, but was not so once. 

Israel, household of the Lord, 

Abraham*s brats, brood of blessed seed, 

O chosen sheep that loved the Lord indeed. 

Gascoiqnb, JDe Profundus 

Take heed how thou layest the bane for the rats. 
For poisoning thy servant, thyself, and thy brats. 

TussEE, Points of Good Husbandry. 

Brave, ) The derivation of * brave ' is altogether 
Bbavbrt. ) imcertain (Diez, Wort, d, Roman, Spra- 
chen, p. 67); we obtained it in the sixteenth century, 
the Germans in the seventeenth, (Grimm [«. v. * 
says during the Thirty Years' War,) from one a 



32 Bribe. . 

of the Bomanoe languages. I do not very clearly 
trace by what steps it obtained the meaning of showy, 
gaudy, rich, which once it so frequently had, in addi- 
tion to that meaning which it still retains. 

The habit also and attire of his body, manly and soldier- 
like, not bnwe nor tricked up daintily and delicately, much 
adorned and set him out. — Plutabch, Lwy, 695. 

His clothes [St. Augustine's] were neither bravey nor 
base, but comely. — Fullbb, Bbly State, b. iv. c. 10. 

If he [the good yeoman] chance to appear in clothes 
above his rank, it is to grace some great man with his service, 
and then he blusheth at his own bravery. — Id. ib, b. 11. c. 18. 

Traffic encreaseth wonderfully here, with all kind of 
bravery and building. — Howbll, Letters^ i. 6. 36. 

Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous 
in the grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths with equal 
' lustre, not omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of 
his nature. — Sir T. Browne, Hyd/i^iotajphia. 

There is a great festival now drawing on, a festival 
designed chiefly for the acts of a joyful piety, but generally 
made only an occasion of bravery, — South, Sermons^ vol. ii. 
p. 285. 



Bribe, ) * To bribe ' was to rob, a * bribour ' a 
Bbibery. ) robber, and * bribery ' robbery, once. 
For an ingenious history of the steps by which the 
words left their former meaning, and acquired their 
present, see Marsh, Lectures on the Unglish Language, 
ist Series, p. 249. 

They that delight in superfluity of gorgeous apparel and 
dainty fare, commonly do deceive the needy, bribe, and pill 
from them. — Cbanmeb, Inttruetion of Prayer, 

Woe be to you, scribes and pharisees, hypocril 
n^e clean the utter side of the cup and of the pi 
within they are full of bribery [Apiro-y^j, and i 
'extortion *J and excess. — Matt, xxiii. 25 




Britain — Brook. 53 

Britain,) The distinction between these is per- 
BRiTiNT. I fectly eatablished now : by the first 
we always intend Great Britain; by the second, the 
French ducLy, corresponding to the ancient Armorieii. 
But it waa long before this usage was accurately 
settled and accepted by all. By 'Britany' Great 
Britain was frequently intended, and vice versd. 
Thus, in each of the paasagea which follow, the othev 
word than that which actually ia naed would be now 



He [Henry VII.] waa not BO aserae from a war, bnt that 
he waa resolved to chooae it, rather than to have Britain 
carried by France, being so great and opnJent a duchy, and 
sitnate so opportunely to annoy England, either for coast or 
trade. — Bacos, Ilistirn) of King He«/ry VII. 

The letter of QuintuB Cicero, which he wrote in acamet 
to that of his brother Marcus, desiring of him an account of 
Britany. — Sir T, Bbownb, Jtfutawm Cle/atvm, 
And is it this, alas I which we 

P(0 irony of words I) do call Great Britaay I 
CowLBY, TliB Exta*y. 
Brook. This, identical with the German 'hrau- 
chen,' to use, has now obtained a special limitation, 
meaning not so much, as once it did, to use, as ia 
endure to use. 

But none of all those cursos overtoolt 
The warlike maid, the ensample of that mi^ht ; 
But fairly well she thrived, aJid well did brmik 
^Her noble deeds, no her right course for ought foraook. 

Spemseb, Fairy Qunen, iii,4, 44. 
Woiasmuch as dany 1iT0(<hed dirers and msiny laudable 
rites heretofore used and acouatonied in the 
nd, not yet abrogated by the king's aothorily, 
i'^asty cliarged and commanded all his subieota to 



34. BuUi&ru 

i)b6erve and keep them. — Stbype, Memorials of AroKbishop 
Oramner, vol. i. p. 412. 

And, as a German writer well observes, the French kings 
might well Jyrook that title of Chrigticmissvmi from that 
admirable exploit of Carolus Martellos, the next means 
under Grod*s providence that other parts of Europe had not 
Saracen tyrants instead of Christian princes.— Jackson, Tlie 
Memal Truth of Soriptv/res, b. i. c. 26. 

Let ns bruik the present honr, 
Let us pou' the fleeting flouir, 
Youthheid is love's holiday. 
Let us use it, when we may. 

PlNKEBTON^ Scotch Comw Ballods, p. 149. 

Bullion. We are indebted to Mr. "Wedgwood 
{Dictionary of English Etymology y s. v.) for the first 
accurate history of * bullion,* and explanation of the 
fact that this, which was once equivalent to the 
French * billon ' (* toute mati^re d'or ou d'argent 
decri^e, et qui se trouve k plus bas titre que celui 
d'ordonnance,') is now applied to the precious metals, 
uncoined indeed and imstamped, but with no sugges- 
tion, indeed the contrary rather, that this bullion is 
below the recognised standard of purity. The * bul- 
lion' (*nostre bullione,' as it is called in a statute of 
Edward III., see Cowell's InterpreteVy s. v.) was the 
Royal Mint, so called from the * bulla,' the impress 
seal or die with which money was stamped. All 
gold and silver which had not the standard purity or 
weight was to be brought to this that it might be 
melted ; * monnaie de billon ' it was called in French, 
and * bullion ' in the English of Elizabeth and James. 
Gradually, however, not the comparative inferiority 
which it had hejore it passed through the Mint, but 
the recognition which it obtained after^ became thQ 
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predominant idea ; and here is the explanation oE the 
present use of the word. 

Base Gillian Sot tbe stamp's flake we allow. 

Marlowb, Hero and Leandrr. Firtt Sestyad, 
For alclifiiiy, though't nmka a glorious gloss, 
Compared with go2d is buiSan or base dross. 

William Hodobos, Fermt art Ben Joaton, 
Words, whilom flonrishjng. 
Pass now no more, bat, bauielied from the court, 
Dwell with disgrace among the vulgai" sort ; 
And those which eld's strict doom did disallow. 
And damn for bvllion, go for current now. 

Sylvester, IMartas' Weeks, Bahylon. 
Nigh on the plain, in many cells prepared. 
That underneath had veina of liquid fire 
Slaiced from tbe lake, a second multitude 
With wondrous art founded the maasy ore, 
Severing each kind, and scummed the ballioii drosa. 

MiLTOS, Faradise Lo»t, i. 699. 

BuElAL. This designates now the act, but for- 
merly the place, of intenaent. 



sepulcre of the man of God that cam fro Juda.~a M«,. 
xxiii. 17. WiOLiff. 

And birielii weren opened, and many bodies of aeynta 
that hadden slept risun up, and thei jeden oat of hel biritU. 
—Matt, sxrii. 51, 52. Wiclif, 



Bdtchkry. Now a massacre where there 
little or no resistance on the part of those 
ita victims. It was used once as the plo:! 
ftnimals were slanghtered. 



3^ Buxom. 

Al thing that is seeld in the hocherie ete ghe, azing 
nothing for oonscience. — i Cor, x. 25. Wiclif. 

Whence came it that they call the shambles or hwtcherie 
at Rome where flesh is to be sold, macellnm ? — ^Holland, 
Shxtarohh MoraUy p. 869. 

Buxom. The modem spelling of 'buxom' (it 
was somewhat, though not much better, when it was" 
spelt * bucksome *) has quite hidden its identity with 
the German * biegsam,' * beugsam,' bendable, pliable, 
and so obedient. Ignorant of the history of the word, 
and trusting to the feeling and impression which it 
conveyed to their minds, men spoke of * buxom health ' 
and the like, meaning by this, having a cheerful 
comeliness. The epithet in this application is Gray's, 
and Johnson justly finds fault with it. Milton when 
he joins * buxom' with * blithe and debonair,' and 
Crashaw, in his otherwise beautiful line, 

* I am bom 
Again a fresh child of the buxom mom,' 

show that already for them the true meaning of the 
word^ common enough in our earlier writers, was 
passing away ; yet Milton still uses it in its proper 
sense in Paradise Lost, — * winnowing the bzixom air,' 
that is, the yieMi/ng air. 

I submit myself unto this holy Church of Christ, to be 
ever huxom and obedient to the ordinance of it, after my 
knowledge and power, by the help of God. — FoxB, Booh of 
Mwrtyrs ; Exammiation of William Thorpe, 

Btixom, kind, tractable, and pliable one to the other. — 
Holland, Pluta/roh's Morals, 316. 

[Love] tyrannizeth in the bitter smarts 
Of them that to him huxom are and prone. 

Spbnsbe, Favry Queen, iii. 2, 23. 
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By, The first clause in the quotation which 
follows from the Authorized Version of the Bible 
must often either fail to convey any meaning, or mnst 
convey a wrong meaning, to the English reader of the 
present day. The 'nil conscire sibi' is what the 
Apostle would claim for himself.^ and the other 
passages qaoted show that this idiomatic use of ' by,' 
as equivalent to 'concerning' (it is related ia afufi), 
but with also a suggestion of ' against,' was not 
peculiar to our Ti'anslators. 

I think S. Paal spake these words ['who mind earthly 
tbingH'] by the clergymen that will take upon them the 
spiritnal office of preaching, -and jet meddle in worldly 
matlers tno, contrary to their calling. — Latimbk, Sermain, 
p. 529. 

Thou ha^t spoken evil words %j/ the Queen. 
No man living upon eartii can prove any such thioga iff me. 
TOSE, Book of Mm-t^Tt ; Exa/mintUioa nf ElUaietk 
Ytnmff by MarHn HnfHe, 
This angry prior lol3 the archbishop to hie face, in a good 
andience, conceTnlng what be had preached of the bishop of 
Bome's vices, that he knew no vic^s bf none of the bishops of 
Home— Stetpb, MBmoHaU of ArekHUh/ip Cranmer, b, i. o. 8. 
For all the wealth that ever I did see, 
I wonld not have him know so mucli by me. 

Shakespeabb, Love'i Labour's LoH, act iv. ac. 3. 
I know nothing hy myself [buHii i)uu/j^ aiyoiSa] ; yet am 
I not hereby joatified; but He that jadgeth me is the Lord. 
-^1 Cor. iv. 4. Authorized Version. 

God is said to be greater than our hearts, and knoweth 
all tbingB. He knows more bn ug than we by ourselves. — 
Qdbsall, Tlie ChrisfUin in Cumphie Arnumr, iii. 2, 8. 

By AND Br. Now a future more or I(B 
but when onr TotbIod of the Bible ' 



38 Caitiff. 

• 

nearest possible future* The inveterate procrastina- 
tion of men has put * by and by ' farther and farther 
off. Abeady in Barrow's time it had acquired its 
present meaning. 

And some cotmselled the archbishop to bum me Ity cmd 
hy, and some other counselled him to drown me in the sea, 
for it is near hand there. — Foxb, Booh of MaHyr% ; Examd- 
nation of William Thorpe, 

Give me hy and hy [i^avrris] in a charger the head of 
John the Baptist. — Ma/rk vi. 25. Authorized Version. 

These things must first come to pass ; but the end is not 
hy and hy [evdewj]. — Luke xxi. 9. Authorized Version. 

When Demophantus fell to the ground, his soldiers fled 
hy and hy [^hBhs tipvyov] upon it. — North, Pluta/rcVi LiveSi 
p. 308. 

Caitiff. The same word as * captive ; ' the only 
difference being that * captive ' is derived directly 
from the Latin, 'caitiff' through the interposition of 
the Norman-French; it had once the same meaning 
with it. The deep-felt conviction of men that slavery 
breaks down the moral character, a chief argument 
against it, but unhappily also a chief difficulty in re- 
moving it, this, so grandly nnfolded by Horace 
(Parm. iii. 5), and speaking out in the Italian 
* cattivo,*' in the French * ch^tif,' speaks out with no 
less distinctness in the change of meaning which 
'caitiff* has undergone, signifying, as it now does, 
one of a base, abject disposition, while there was a 
time when it had nothing of this in it. 

Aristark, myne evene caytyf [concaptivus mens, Vulg.]j 
greetith you wel. — Col. iv. 10. Wiclip. 

The riche Croesus, caitif in servage. 

Chaucbb, The Knightes Tale, 



Capitulate — Captivate, 39 

Avarice doth tyrannize Over her caitiff and slave, not 
suHering him to nae what sho commaQded him to win,— 
Holland, FUttareh'a Morals, p. 2qS, 

CAPlTin.ATl!. There is no reason why the re- 
ducing of any ftgreement to certain heads or ' capitula ' 
ehonld not be called to ' capitulate,' the victor thus 
' capitulating ' as well as the vanquished ; and the 
present limitation of the word's use, hy which it 
means to surrender on certiain specified termSj ia quite 
oi modern introduction, 

Gelon the tyrant, aft«r he had defeated the Carthaginians 
near to the city Himera, when he made peace with them, 
capitulated, among other articles of treaty, that they should 
no more aaoriflee any infanta to Saturn. ^Holland, Plu- 
taraK'! MaraU, p. 405. 

He [the Emperor Charles V.j makes a voyage into Eng- 
land, and there eapitwlatet with the King, among other 
things, to take to wife his daughter Mary. — Hbylin', Sig- 
tery of the R^ormatkm. 

Wonder He will condescend to it I To capitulate with 
dust and aahea I To article with his own creature, with 
whom He may do what He will 1 — Howe, T/m Redeemer't 
Dominion, &□, 

Captivate. This is not used any longer in a 
literal, but always in a more or less allegorical sense. 

They that are wise had rattier have their judgments at 
liberty ia diSerences of readings, than to be captirated to 
the one when it may be the other.— Me Traiislatorl \of the 
A-utliOTit^d Vertioii'\ to the Reader. 

How ill beseeming is it in thy sex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull. 
Upon their woes whom Fortxme caj>tivatei, 

Shakbsfeare, 3 HeKrij VI. affib 
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40 Cwr^vl — Carp. 

tame my heart : 

It is thy highest art 

To ca^vafe strongholds to Thee. 

Hbbbebt, ITie Temple, 

Cabeful, ) Now fall of diligence and atten- 
Cabbfttlness. J tion ; but onoe of anxiety. 

The stretes of Sion mourn; her priests make lamenta* 
cions, her maydens are cwrefvXly and she herself is in great 
hevynesse. — Lament, i. 4. Covbbdalb, 

He shall be as a tree planted by the waters, . . • and 
shall not be ea/reful in the year of drought. — Jer, xvii. 8. 
Authorized Version, 

Pale as he is, here lay him down. 
Oh, lay his cold head on my pillow ; 
Take off, take ofi^ these bridal weeds, 
And crown my ea/reful head with willow. 

Hamilton, The Brass of Yarrow, 

Tliis petition is a remedy against this wicked ea/refulness 
of men when they seek how to get their livings, in such wise 
like as if there was no God at all. — Latimbb, SermonSf p. 
400. 

Cabp. The Fromptorvum gives 'fabulor,' 'con- 
fabulor,' ' gamilo ' as Latin equivalents ; nor do we 
anywhere in early English find the subaudition of 
fault-finding or detraction, which now is ever implied 
in the word. 

Ac to earpe moore of Crist, and how He come to that name 
Faithly for to speke his firste name of Jhesus. 

Piers Ploughma/n, 13088W 

Now we leven the kyng, and of Joseph oarpen, — Joseph of 
Arimathie, 212. 

So gone thei f orthe, earpende fast 
On this, on that. 

GOWBB, Confessio AmarUis, t. 



V Carpet — Cattle. 41 

CaHTEt. The covering cif floors only at present, 
•but one« of tables as weU, It was in this sense that 
a matter was ' on the carpet.' For the etymology see 
HVa^^aetioru of the P/iilologieal Societf/, 1859, p. 77. 

Id the fray one of their spurs engaged into a earpct upon 
which stood a vary fair looking-glaits aiid two noble pieceB 
t£ porcelain, drew all to the gioiuid, bnike tike glass. — Ear- 
leian MUetdlany, vol. i. p. 1S9. 

Private men's halla were hung with altar-cloths ; tjieir 
taiJeiand beds covered, nitb copea, instead of carpHi and 
00 verlets.— Fuller, Church Siitoty of Sritain, b. vii. g 3, i. 

And might not these [copes] be bandaomelj converted 
into private usea, to serve as earpets for theii tables, cover- 
lids to t^eir beds, or cushions to their chairs or winduwB I — 
Hbylin, Biatory of the Seformatiau, To the Reader. 

Cabriage. Now, that which carries, or the act 
of carrying ; but once, that which was carried, and 
thus baggage. From ignorance of this, the Authorized 
Translation, at Acts xxi. 15, has been often found 
fatdt with, but unjustly. See the quotation from 
Webster, s. v. ' Blackguard.' 

Spartacus charged his [Lentnlus'] lieutenants that led 
the army, gave them battle, overthrew them, and took all 
their carriage [riir i.^la^K^^Alr S.naaio', LSX.].— NOBTH, Pin- 
tamX't Lwei, p. 470, 

And David left his carriage [t1 ffmutj afrroB, LXX.] in the 
hand of the keeper of the ca/mage —I iSnm. xvii. 2Z. Au- 
thorized Version 

An index is a necessary implement, and no impediment 
of a book, except in the same sense m which the catmagen 
of an army are termed tmjiedmienta — Foluib, WartAits of 
England: Norfolk 

Cattle. This and 'chattel' are only different- 
forms of the same word. At a time when ^ 
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Chaffer—Chcuoa. 43 

flouted thereat, as if all this while he had laboured about a 
difficult nothing ; others thought he had abundantly satisfied 
any rational expectation. — Fullbb, Holy Wa/r, b. iv. c. 8« 

Which could not be past over without this cen9wre\ for 
it is an ill thrift to be parsimonious in the praise of that 
which is very good. — Hacket, Life of Archbishop Williams, 
part ii. p. 13. 

ChaFFEB. Once, to buy, to make a bargain, to 
higgle or dispute about the making of a bargain, it 
has at length seen the buying or bargaining quite 
disappear from it ; so that * to chaffer ' is now to talk 
much and idly. 

That no man overgo, nether disceyve his brother in 
chaff curinge [in negotio, Vulg.]. — i Thess, iv. 6. Wiclip. 

He comaundid his servauntis to be clepid, to whiche he 
hadde geve money : to witte how myche ech had wonne by 
ekaffa/rynge. — Imke xix. 15. Wiclip. 

Where is the fair flock thou was wont to lead ? 
Or been they chaffrcdy or at mischief dead ? 

Spenser, Shepherd's Calenda/rj Eel. 9. 

Chaos. The earliest meaning of xaoq in Greek, 
of 'chaos' in Latin, was empty infinite space, the 
ya/ami/ng kingdom of darkness ; only a secondary, that 
which we have now adopted, namely, the rude, con- 
fused, indigested, unorganized matter out of which the 
universe according to the heathen cosmogony was 
formed. But the primary use of * chaos' was not 
strange to the scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
Century. 

Beside all these things, between us and you there is fixed 
a great chaos, that they which will pass from hence 
may not. — Luke xvi. 66. Bheims. 



44 Cheat. 

And look what other thing soever besides cometh within 
the cKao» of this monster^s mouth, be it beast, boat, or stone, 
down it goeth incontinently that foul great swallow of his.— 
Holland, PtutwrcK'i Morals^ p. 975. 

To the brow of heaven 
Parsaing, drive them out from God and bliss 
Into their place of punishment, the gulf 
Of Tartarus, which ready opens wide 
His fiery chaos to receive their fall. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 51, 6. 



Cheat, ) The steps by which * escheat' has 
Ohbatbr. ) yielded * cheat,' and * escheatoor ' 
* cheater/ are interesting to trace. The * escheatour ' 
was an officer in each county who took notice of fines 
and forfeitures technically called ^escheats' on the 
royal manors, which had fallen in to the Crown, and 
certified these to the Exchequer. But he commonly 
allowed himself in so much fraud and concussion in 
the execution of his office, that by an only too natural 
transition the ^ escheatour ' passed into the ' cheater,' 
and * escheat' into 'cheat.' The quotation firom 
Gumall is curious as marking the word in the very 
act of this transition. 

And yet the taking off these vessels was not the best and 
goodliest cheat of their victory ; but this passed all, that 
with one light skirmish they became lords of all the sea 
along those coasts. — Holland, lAvy, p. 444. 

This man who otherwise beforetime was but poor and 
needy, by these windfalls and unexpected cheats became 
very wealthy. —Id. PlutarcVs Morals, p. 1237. 

Falstaff, Here's another letter to her. She bears the 
purse too ; she is a region in Guiara, all gold and bounty. I 
will be cheaters to them both, and they shall be exchequers 
to me. — Shakespeabe, Merry Wives of Windsor, act i. sc. 2. 



Cheer — Chemist. 45 

By this impudence they may abuse crednlons sonls into 
a belief of what they say, as a cheater may pick the purses 
of innocent people, by showing them something like the 
King's broad seal, which was indeed his own forgery, — 
GuBNALL, The Chrigticm in Complete Armoury 1639, vol. ii. 
p. 201. 

Cheek. Cicero, who loves to bring out supe- 
riorities, where he can find them, of the Latin 
language over the Greek, urges this as one, that the 
Greek has no equivalent to the Latin *vultus' 
{Leg, i. 9, 27); the countenance, that is, ethically re- 
garded, as the ever- varying index and exponent of the 
sentiments and emotions of the soul (' imago animi 
vultus est,' JDe.Orat. iii. 59, 221). Perhaps it may be 
charged on the English, that it too is now without 
such a word. But 'cheer,' in its earlier uses, of 
which vestiges still survive, was exactly such. 

In swoot of thi cJieer thou schalt ete thi breed, till thou 
tume ayen in to the erthe of which thou art takun. — Gen, 
iii. 19. WiCLiP. 

And Cayn was wrooth greetli, and his cheer f elde doun. 
—Gen. iv. 5. WiCLiP. 

Each froward threatening clieer of fortune makes us plain ; 
And every pleasant show revives our wof ul hearts again. 

SUEBEY, EcclesiasteSi c. 3. 

Chemist, ) The distinction between the al- 
Chemistkt. J chemist and the * chemist,' that the 
first is the fond searcher after the philosopher's stone 
or the elixir vitse, the other the follower of a true and 
scientific method in a particular region of nature, is of 
comparatively recent introduction into the language. 
'Chemist' is=* alchemist ' in the quotations ' 
follow. 



46 Chest. 

» 

Five sorts of persones he [Sir Edward Coke] used to fore- 
design to misery and poverty ; ehemigtSy monopolizers, con- 
cealers,' promoters, and rythming poets. — Fulleb, Worthies 
qf England^ Norfolk. 

I have observed generally of ehymists and theosophists, as 
of several other men more palpably mad, that their thoughts 
are carried much to astrology. — H. Mobe, A Brief Discov/rse 
qf Mithnsioim, sect. 45. 

Visions and inspirations some expect, 

llieir course here to direct ; 

Like senseless chemisU their own wealth destroy, 

Imaginar}' wealth to enjoy. 

Cowley, Use of Reason in Divine Matters* 

Hence the fool's paradise, the statesman's scheme, 
The air>built castle, and the golden dream, 
The maid's romantic wish, the chemist's flame, 
The poet's vision of eternal fame. 

Pope, The Ihmciad, b. iii. 9-12. 

He that follows chemistry must have riches to throw away 
upon the study of it; whatever he gets bj' it, those furnaces 
must be fed with gold, — South, Sermons, 1644, vol. ix. p. 

277. 

Chest. I am not aware that * cista * was ever 
used in the sense of a coffin, but ' chest ' is continually 
so used in our early English ; and * to chest,' for to 
place in a coffin, occurs in the heading of a chapter in 
our Bibles, Gen. 1. 26 : * He [Joseph] dieth, and is 
cheatedJ 

He is now ded and nailed in his eheste. 

Chauceb, The Clerkes Prologtie. 



I * Concealers be such as find out concealed lands, that is 
such lands as privily are -kept from the king by common 
persons, having nothing to shew for them.' — Co well, The 
Interpreter, s. v. 



Chimney — Chivalry. 47 

Yonr body is now wrapt in ehest, 
• .1 pray to God to give your soul good rest, 

Hawes, Pctstime cf Pleatfwte^ cap. 14, 

C;himnbt. This, which means now the gorge or 
vent of a furnace or fire, was once in frequent use for 
the furnace itself; in this more true to its origin; 
being derived from the Greek xafjuvog, as it passed 
into the Latin ' caminus,' and the French ' chemin^.' 
The fact that it is the * chimney,' in the modem use of 
the word, which, creating a draught, alone gives 
activity or fierceness to the flame, probably explains 
the present limitation of the meaning of the word. 
In Scotland * chimney ' still is, or lately was, ' the 
grate, or iron frame that holds the fire ' (Scoticisma, 
Edinburgh, 1787). 

And his feet [were] like to latoun as in a brennynge 
ohymeney. — Rev. i. 15. Wiclip. 

The Son of Man shall send his angels, and shall gather 
all hindrances out of his kingdom and all that worketh 
unlawfulness, and shall cast them into the chimney of fire,— 
Matt, xiii. 50. Sir John Gheke. 

Chivalkt. It is a striking evidence of the extent 
to which in the feudal times the men-at-arms, the 
mounted knights, were esteemed as the army, while 
the footmen were regarded as little better than a 
supernumerary rabble, — another record of this con- 
tempt probably surviving at the other end in the word 
*in&ntry,* — ^that 'chivalry,' which of course is but a 
different form of * cavalry,' could once be used as con- 
vertible with army. It needed more than one Ajdn- 
court to teach that this was so no longer. ' Koij 
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48 Chouse^ 

in like manner is continually used by Wiclif as a 
rendering of * exercitus ; ' thus Gen. xxi. 33. 

Abymalach forsothe aroos, and Phicol, the prince of his 
chyvalrye [princeps exercit^ ejus, Vulg.], and tumeden ayen 
into the loond of Falestynes. — Gen, xxi. 33. Wiclif. 

Chouse. The history of the introduction of this 
word into the popular, or at all events the schoolboy, 
language of England, and the quarter from whence 
derived, are now sufficiently well-known. A ' chiaus,' 
or interpreter, attached to the Turkish Embassy, in 
1609 succeeded in defrauding the Turkish and Per- 
sian merchants resident in England of 4,oooZ. From 
the vast dimensions of the fraud, vast, that is, as 
men counted fraudulent vastness then, and the no- 
toriety it acquired, a * chiaus ' (presently spelt * chouse ' 
to look more English) became equivalent to a swindler, 
and somewhat later to the act of swindling. It is 
curious that a correspondent of Skinner {Etymologicon, 
167 1 ), though quite ignorant of this story, suggests a 
connection between * chouse ' and the Turkish * chiaus.' 
The quotation from Ben Jonson gives us the word in 
its passage from the old meaniug to the new ; while 
the * en-ant chouse ' in Butler's Hudihras, iii. i, 1249, 
is rather the cheated than the cheater. 

About this time the Turks proposed at the instigation of 
the French ambassador to send a chiaus into France, England 
and Holland, to acquaint those princes with the advancement 
of Sultan Solyman to the throne. — Rycaut, History of th^ 
Tilths, vol. iii. p. 261. 

Dapper. What do you think of me, 
That I am a oMaus ? 

Face. What's that ? 

Dapper. The Turk was here ; 
As one would say, do you think I am a Turk 7 

Ben Jonbon, The Alchemist^ act i. sc. i. 



Christen — Church. 49 

ChUISTEN, I By * ChristeiidOm * we now under* 
Ohbistenpom. J stand that portion of the world 
which makes profeesion of the faith of Chrifrty as 
oontradistinguished from all heathen and Mahomedan 
lands. But it was often used by our early writers as 
itself the profession of Christ's fluth, or sometimes for 
baptism, inasmuch as in that this profession was 
made; which is also the explanation of the use of 
* christen ' as equivalent to * christianize ' below. In 
Shakespeare our present use of * Christendom ' very 
much predominates, but once or t^dce he uses it in 
its earlier sense, as do authors much later than he. 

Most part of England in the reign of King Ethelbert was 
ehristtfued, Kent only excepted, which remained long after in 
misbelief and tmohrittened. — E. K., Gloisary to Spenser^i 
Shepherd's Calendar^ September. 

Sothli we ben togidere biried with him bi ohrigtendom 
[per baptismum, Vulg.] in to death. — Born. vi. 4. WiCLiF. 

He that might have his body wrapped in one of their old 
coats at the houre of death, it were as good to him as his 
ohrigtendom. — Tyndalb, Exposition upon Matthew VI, 

They all do come to him with friendly face, 
When of his Christendom they miderstand. 
Sir J. Habington, Orlando Fwrioso, b. xliii. c. 189. 

The draughts of intemperance would wash off the water 
of my Christendom ; every unclean lust does as it were bemire 
and wipe out my contract with my Lord. — Allestbee, Ser- 
monSy vol. ii. p. 161. 

Chukch. Our Ti'anslators are often taxed with 
an oversight in that they have allowed * robbers of 
churekes * to remain at Acts xix. 37, as the rendering of 
UpotrvXovgf sounding, as this does, like an anachr^ 
on the lips of the town-clerk of Ephesus. I> 

B 



50 CiviL 

* ii|)Olleri of tempteSf' or some sach phrase, would liave 
batm piHifei*able ; yet was there not any oversight here. 
The title of * church/ which we with a fit reverence 
i<<eHti'am to a Christian place of worship, was in earlier 
iflugluih not refused to the Jewish, or, as in that place, 
i»vdii to a heathen, temple as well. 

Audi lo, the veil of the ehureh was torn in two parts 
from the top downwards. — MaU. xxyii. 51. Sir John 

To all the gods devoutly she did offer frankincense, 
But moiit above them all the church of Jano she did cense. 

G0LDIN6, Ovid's Metamorphosis, b. xi. 

The^ie troops should soon pull down the church of Jove. 

Mablowe, First Book of Imcan, 



Civil, 

(UVIUTY, 
OlVIUAN. 



The tendency which there is in the 
meaning of words to run to the sur- 
face, till they lose and leave behind all 
theii' deeper significance, is well exemplified in ' civil ' 
and * civility ' — words of how deep an import once, 
\iQW slight and shallow now. A civil man now is one 
obstu'vaut of slight external co\u*tesies in the intercourse 
of tiociety ; a civil man once was one who fulfilled all 
the duties aud obligations flowing from his position as 
a * civis,' aud bis relations to the other members of 
that * civitas ' to which he belonged, and * civility ' the 
condition in which those were recognized and observed. 
Thti gradual departure of all deeper significance from 
* iiivility ' has obliged the creation of another word, 
Uuviliaitiou,' which only came up towai*d the oonclu- 
siuu of tho last century. Johnson does not know it 
ill his bictiouury, except as a technical It^al term to 
exproMS the tui uiug uf a cinnaual pixH?oss into a civil 
ontij mill uccuiiMii^ to Huawell, alUvgt)ther disallowed 



Clergy. 



SI 

I in the tiease which it has now acquired. A ' civilian ' 
A the language of the Puritan divines was one who, 
iaii^ the I'ighteouBness of Christ, did yet follow 
r a cert&in civil righteousnesB, a 'ju^titia ctvilis' 

I That wise and oitAl Bomsn, Juliue Aj;ricola>. prcforrcd the 
Horal wits of Britain before the laboured studies of the 
— MiLTOK, Areiipagiiial, 

>r the Scythian wandering Komades, Icmplea sorted 
i with their condition, as wanting both rivilit^ and 

— Fui-LRB, T/ie Half .State, b. iii. o, 24. 
Then were the Roman fashions imitated and the gown : 
after a while Che Incitements also and materials of rice and 
ToluptnouB life, proud buildings, baths, and the elegance of 
banqaetingB ; which the foolisher sort called civiUti/, but was 
indeed a secret art to prepare tliem for bondage. — MiLTOV, 
Hitttfry of England, b. ii. 

Let us remember also that Heility and fair cuatoma were 
bat in a narrow circle till the Greeks and Romans beat tho 
world into better manners, — Bishop Tatlob, Ductar Dubi- 
taaMitTit, b, ii. c, i, % 19. 

The la^t step in this [spiritual] death is tJie death of 
irfriBfy. Civil men come nearer the saints of God than 
others, they come within a step or two of heaven, and yet 
are abut out. — Prbbton, Of Sjiiritiml Death and JAfe, 1636, 
P-59- 

I proceed to the second, that is to the mere natutaiist or 
inmlian ; by whom I mean such an one as lives i^ion dregs, 
the very reliques and ruins of the image of Qod decayed. — 
BOQEBS, Jfaamaitt/ie Syrian, p. 104. 



ClEBGY. The use of ' clergy ' in the abstract for 
learning or for a learned proPesaion, is, it needs hardly 
he said, the result of the saiue conditions which ■ 
' clerk ' equivalent to scholar. 



52 Ohbmsy. 

N6 ftlle the olerkes that evet hud witte 
Sen the world bigao, ne that lyf es yit. 
Couth never telle hi clergy ne arte 
Of these payns of helle the thousand parte. 
RtCHARD ROLLB fiTB Hamfolb, iVw7*tf of Oonscieficip, 4832* 

"Was not Aristotle, for all his clergy, 

For a woman wrapt in love so marvellously 

That all his canning he had soon forgotten 7 

Ha WES, Pastime of Pleemure. 

Also that every of the said landlords put their second 
sons to learn some clergy^ or some craft, whereby they may 
live honestly.— 5Stofe Pa(per»j State of Ireland, 1515, vol. ii. 
p. 3CT. 

CluMST. a WDrd about which little satisfactory 
has as yet found' its- way into our dictionaries ; but 
although of no very frequent use in our early literature 
(it does not once occur in Shakespeare), neither can it 
be said to be very rare ; and where it occurs, it is in 
a sense going before its present, namely, in that of 
stiff, rigid, ckmiped and contracted with cold. It is 
familiar to all how 'clumsy,' in our modem use of the 
word; the fingers are when in this condition, and thus 
it is easy ta trace the growing of the modem meaning 
out of the old. On its probable etymology see the 
Proceedings of the Philological Society ^ vol. v. p. 146. 

Rigido: Stark, stiffe. Or num through cold, chmzie. - 
Florio, New World of Words, 

Havi de f roid ; Stiffe, clumpse, benummed. — Cotqrave, 
A French and EvigUsh Dictionary, 

The Carthaginians followed the enemies in chase as far as 
Trebia, and there gave over ; and returned into the camp so 
clwnisy and frozen [ita torpentes gehi], as scarcely they felt 
the joy of their victory, — Holland, Lwy, p. 425. 



Thia bloom of bndding beaiity lovea not to be liwdled bj 
unoc! and bo elomtU bacd^. — Flobio, Afentaipie'i 
fewy*, b. iii. c. S- 

Climate. Atpresent the temperature of a r^ion, 

it once the region itself, the region, however, con- 

d in its slopf. or incH/ttation from the e<jiiatcit 

toward the pole, and therefore, by involved conse- 

■qnence, in respect of its teinperature ; which circum- 

I the point of contact between the present 

ftaieaning of ' climate ' ajid the past. We have derived 

the word from the mathematical geograjthers of anti- 

iiity. Tliey were wont to nm imaginary paiullel 

' such at leitat ob they iutoided BhoiUd be 

^rallel, to the equator.; and the successive 'climates' 

RcXffiura) of the earth were the spaces and regions be- 

a these lines, See Holland's Pliny, voL i. p. 150. 

The longitade of a elymtd ys a lyne jmagined fro est to 
, illike distant by-twene them alle.— Chauceb, TreaHia 
m the Attrvlabe, 2, 39, 3. 

Almost five cSmtite» henceward to tlie Bouth, 
Between the mainland and tbe oceas'B montli 
Two ialaads lie. 

"Phe Fvnera,U of King Edrcard VI, 
When these prodigies 
Do 30 conjointly meet, let not men say, 
' TheBE are their causes —they are natural ; ' 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that tliey point upon. 

Shakespbabb, Jjiiiuji Gcmr, act i. bc. 3. 
Tliis climate of Gaul [hanc Oalliaium plagam] is enclosed 
on every side witi fences that .environ it naturally. — HoL- 
t.AHP, Ammianv^, p. 47. 

Climate, a portion of the earth contained betw—- 
^clrcleB parallel to the .equator. — PhillipB, A*^ 



54 Cofin — Common-sense* 

Coffin. The Greek /co^cvoc, the Latin 'cophi- 
nus/ is not in our early English exclusively a funeral 
chest for the dead, but as often used of any basket or 
maund. 

And thob that lefte to hem of broken metis was taken, 
twelve coffyns. — Luke iz. 17. Wiclip. 

Xibin, a baskette or coffyn made of wyckers or bull-rushes, 
or baike of a tree ; such oone was Moyses put in to by the 
daughter of Pharao. — Sir T. Elyot, quoted in the Promp- 
toriuM Parvulortimy p. 85. 

Comfort, ) Theverb'comfortare/notfoimdin 
OoMFORTABLE. ) classical Latin, but so frequent in 
the Vulgate, is first, as is plain from the 'fortis' 
which it embodies, to make strong, to corroborate, 
and only in a secondary sense, to console. We often 
find it in our early literature employed in that its 
proper sense. In the truce between England and 
Scotland,, in the reign of Richard III., it is provided 
that neither of the kings shall maintain, favour, aid, 
or comfort any rebel or traitor (Hall, Richard III.), 

And the child wexed, and was counfoHid [confortabatur, 
Vulg.] in spirit. — lAihe i. 80. Wiclip. 

And there appeared an angel unto Him from heaven, coTn^ 
forting Him [ivi^x^^^ avrSv]. — Luke xxii. 43. Tyndalb. 

Thy conceit is nearer death than thy powers; for my sake, 
be comfortable; hold death awhile at the arm's end. — 
Shakespeabe, As you like it, act ii. sc. 6. 

Common-sense. The manner is very curious in 
which the logical, metaphysical, and theological specu- 
lations, to which the busy world is indifferent, or from 
which it is entirely averse, do yet in their results 
descend to it, and are adopted by it ; while it remains 
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Pi([iiile unconscious of the source fi'om wLicb they spring, 
I and counts that it has created them for itself and out 
Witt its own resources. Thus, many woiOd wonder if 
sked the parentage of this phrase ' common-Benae,' 
would count it the most natural thing in the world 
I that BucL a phrase should have been formed, that it 
Kitfemanded no ingenuity to form it, that the uses to 
hich it is now put are the same which it hns aerred 
F^rom the first. Indeed, neither Reid, Beattie, nor 
r Btewart seem to have assumed anything else. But in 
rath this phrase, ' common -sense,' meant once Bome- 
F tiling very different from that plain wisdom, the 
a heritage of men, which now we cail by this 
name ; having been bequeathed to us by a very com- 
plex theory of the senses, and of a sense which was 
the common bond of them all, and which passed its 
verdicts on the reports which they severally made to 
it. This theory of a ton-oc i-oii;, fiimiliar to the Greek 
metaphysicians {see Cicero, Tugc. Quasi, i. 20), is 
sufficiently explained by the interesting quotations 
from Henry More and Burton. In Hawes' Pastime 
of I'teagure {cap. 24) the relation between the 'com- 
mon wit 'and the 'five wjta' is at large set forth. 
For an interesting history of the phrase, see Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton's edition of Reid's Works, appendix A, 
especially pp. 757, &c. ; and for some classical uses of 
it Horace, Sat. i. 3. 65 ; Juvenal, 8. 73 ; Seneca, 
^P- 5- 3J ^^5- 4i ^* Bene/. L 12. 3; Qiiintilian, 

The senses receive indifleiently, without dUcretion and 
jodgemeul, white and black, sweet and sour, soft and bard ; j 
for their office is only to admit tbeii several objeot- 
Oiry and refer the judgement thereof to the am 
— North, Plvtarch't tArei, p. 732. 



"S6 Companion. 

But for fear to exceed the commiisinD al an htetorian 
(who witb the ontwatd senBes may only being' 
and barely relate facta, not with, the commoa senae pasa veidiict 
or censore on them), I would aay they had better have bnilt 
in some other place, especially having room enongh beHides, 
and left this floor, where the Temple stood, alone in bw 
desolations.— FULI.BK, Naly War, b. i. c. 4. 

That there is some partlcnlBr or restrained seat of thf 
eammoa tense, is an opinion that even all philosopheii 
physicians are agreed upon. And it is an ordinary 
parisoD amongst them, that the external senses and the 
men tente considered together are like a circle with five line* 
drawn from the circumfereoGe to the centre. Wherefore, u 
it baa been obvioos for them to find oat particular organs for 
the external senses, so they have also attempted to assign 
■ome distinct part of the body to be an organ of the 
tente ; that is to say, bs they discovered sight to be sealMtJ 
In the tje, hearing in the ear, smelling in the nose, &G., 
they conceived that there is some part of the body whereitt 
seeing, hearing', and all otlier perceptions meet together, as 
the lines of a circle in the centre, and that there the sonl 
does ^HO jud^ and discern of the difference of the objec*l 
of the outward senses.— H. Mobb, ImmortaUty of the Stnttf 
b. iii. c 13. 

Inner senses are three in number, so called because thai 
be within the brain-pan, as commim tense, phantasy, memory. 
Their objeotB are not only things present, but they perceiva 
the sensible species of things to come, past, absent, such ai 
were before in the sense. This eommoa iciite is the judge or 
moderator of the reat> by whom we discern all differences at 
ohjeots ; for by mine eye I do not know that I 
ear that I hear, but by my eamitma aenie, who jadgeth 
sounds and colours; they are but the organs to bring 
species to he censured ; so that all their objects are his, 
bJI the officPH are hia. The fore part of the brain is 
oi^an or seat. — Burton, Anatosny iif MeUineMy, part 
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Companion. This had once the same o 
tuoaa use which its synonym* ' feUov ' 
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a «ae of thia see 2 Ptl. u. 14, Geneva 
Veraion), and which 'gadeling,' a word of the §anie 
meaaitig, had, so long a^ it survived in the language. 
Clarendon speaka (tf the Privy Council as at one time 
composed of apsttu^ ^ctiooa, indigent eonipanions (b. 
iv.). The notion originaUy involved in oompanionship, 
or aocompamment, would appeAT to have been rather 
that of inferiority than of equality. A companion {or 
eoma) was an attendant. 

I What shoiild the -mats do with these jiggmg too^ ' 
Companion, hence. 
Shakespbabb, JkUiu Color, act iv. sc. 3. 
As that emptjr hairen rvmpanwii in SL Jama who bidi 
Uk pool be waim and fed and clothed (a« if he wera all 
made of merer), J^t neither doihes, feeda, am waimn Iiii 
back, bellj, or fleah, «u fare* it with theae Lovent.— EogebK, 
Bjbaium tke Syrian, p. 391. 

K IHie jODDg ladies, who tbongbt tfaemselvei loo much oon- 

Phaned tocoDlun tbenuelvei an; loager.Bet op their tbruaM 

' '•11 together against m; prot«cloT. ' ticurvy iiom/v4eii I 

mocj taipanUn t nde, impeninml tellnw 1 

praKribe to giaDdpapa t ' 

Toli-cj. 

COSCKITKD, ) 'C<nu96il' ia M entirely and tiT»- 
GoBCEiTEDLr. j cor«cably lort to tlia jangoa^ of 
philoec^hy, thai it wuuld lie well if ' isonoe[H,' twed 
<rften by our earlier philonopiilcal writer*, wvra re- 
Tired. Yet ' cotuwit ' ha* not ao loUlly forwiken all 
its former meauiiifpi (fnr thern are still ' lutppy con- 
CMU' in puetryf, an h«v« ' vtiao^teA,' whicb oncc^ 
meant well ooocmtmI, ami ' c/iusmtedlj'.' 

Oft did (b* liMrit licr lutf.lilo tu h«9 *7 
Which had oil It Miwmrd chandata. 

Nil ASMMUKK, A Ltm 



5 8 CcmcvMner-^Cordemptible. 

Triumphal arches the glad town doth raise, 
And tilts and tourneys are performed at court, 
Conceited masques, rich banquets, witty plays. 

Drayton, The Miseries of Queen Margaret. 

The edge 6r hem of a garment is distinguished from the 
•test most commonly by some conceited or costly work.— 
CowELL, The Interpreter^ s. v. Broderess. 

Cicero most pleasantly and conceitedly, — HOLLAin>, Sue- 
toniuSt p. 21. 

CoNCUBrNE. Our Dictionaries do not notice that 
the male paramour no less than the female was some- 
times called by this name ; on the contrary, their deti- 
nitions exclude this. 

The Lady Anne did falsely and traitorously procure 
divers of the King's daily and familiar servants to be her 
adulterers and concubines, — Indictment of Anne Boleyn, 

CoNJUKB. The quotation from Foxe shows that 
this use of * to conjure ' as to conspire is not, as one 
might at first suspect, one of Milton's Latinisms, and 
as such peculiar to him. 

Divers, as well horsemen as footmen, had conjwred among 
themselves and conspired against the Englishmen, selling 
their horses and arms aforehand. — FoxB, Book of Martyrs, 
1641, vol. i. p. 441. 

Art thou that traitor angel ? art thou he 

That first broke peace in heaven, and faith till then 

Unbroken, and, in proud rebellious arms. 

Drew after him the third part of Heaven's sons. 

Conjured against the Highest ? 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 689. 

Contemptible. 'Adjectives in "able" and 
"ible," both positive and negative ones, are frequently 
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used by old writers in an active sense ' (S. Walker, 
Criticisms on Shakespeare, vol. i. p. 183 : whom see). 
* Contemptible ' where we should now use * con- 
temptuous' is one of these; 'intenible* {AlTs Well 
that Ends Well, act i sc. 3) another ; * discernible ' a 
third. 

Darius wrote to Alexander in a proud and contemptible 
manner. — Lokd Stebling, Daritis, 1603, (in the arguj^ent 
prefixed to the Play). 

If she should make tender of her love, *tis very possible 
he'll scorn it, for the man, as you know all, hath a eontemp- 
tible spirit. — Shakespeabe, Much Ado about NotMngy act ii. 
sc. 3. 

I do not mock, nor lives there such a villain, 
That can do anjrthing contemptible 
To you ; but I do kneel, because it is 
An action very fit and reverent 
In presence of so pure a creature. 
Beaumont and Flbtcheb, The Coxcomb, act v. sc. 2. 

Convince. This and * convict * have been usefully 
desynonymized. One is ' convinced ' of a sin, but 
* convicted' of a crime; the former word moving 
always in the sphere of moral or intellectual things, 
but the latter often in that of things merely external. 

Your Italy contains none so accomplished a courtier to 
convince the honour of niy mistress. — IShakespeabe, Cym- 
beUnCy act i. sc. 4. 

Keep off that great concourse, whose violent hands 
Would ruin this stone>building and drag hence 
This impious judge, piecemeal to tear his limbs, 
Before the law convince him. 

"Websteb, Appius cmd Virginia, act v. sc. 5.. 

There was none of you that convinced Job, or that 
answered his words. — Job xxxii. 12. Authorized y«taiQ\jL* 



6o C<ypy — Coquet. 

Copy, A more Latin use of ' copy/ as * copia ' or 
abundance, was at one time frequent in English. It 
is easy to trace the steps by which the word attained 
its present significance. The only way to obtain 
'copy' (in this Latin sense) or abundance of any 
document, would be by taking 'copies' (in our present 
sense) of it. Then, too, it meant often the exemplai*, 
and is so used in the quotations from Shakespeare and 
Jeremy Taylor. 

We eannot follow a better pattern for elooation than God 
Himself. Therefore He, wng divers words in his Holy 
Writ, and indifferently for one thing in nature, we may use 
the same liberty in our English versions out of Hebrew or 
Greek, for that copy or store that He hath given us. — The 
Tnmslators [of the Bible^ i6ii\to the Reader, 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 
And teach them how to war. 

Shakespeabb, Henry F., act iii. sc. i. 

Drayton's Heroical Epistles are well worth the reading 
also, for the purpose of our subject, which is to furnish an 
English historian with choice and copy of tongue. — Bolton, 
Sypercritica, p. 235. 

The sun, the prince of all the bodies of light, is the prin- 
cipal, the rule and the copy, which they in their proportions 
imitate and transcribe. — Bishop Tatlob, Exhortation to the 
Imitation of Christ, 



Coquet. At present all our 'coquets* are female. 
But, as is the case with so many other words instanced 
in this volume, what once belonged to both sexes is 
now restricted to one. 

Cocquet ; a beau, a gallant, a general lover ; also a wan- 
ton girl that speaks fair to several lovers at once. — Phillips, 
JVenf World of Words, 



^^^^F Conyee — CoutUerfeU. 6 1 

W CoBTSE. Nov only wmti tat ike bod j abandoned 
Wpty the spirit of life, Imt onoe for die body d tbe living 
n^uaUy as of the dead ; now onJy^' C3ulaver,' Lnit once 
VeorpuH* as welL It will follow that ' dead corpses' 
Bs Kings xis. 35 and often) is not a tantolngy. 

I A valiant eorpie, where force and beauty met. 

I Subset, Oh He Death of Sir T. W^att. 

I Night is the nbbalh of mankind, 

I To Test tbe body and lh« mind ; 

I Which DOW thou an denied to keep. 

I And cnie tlij laboared. earpu with sleep. 

I BUTLB8, Svdibrat, iii. I. 1349. 

V Women and maid^ ehaU paiticalarly examine themselves 

■'ifbout tbe Tariely of their apporell, their too mach care of 

■ llielT elirpl. — mcheomi't Pilfrim of Loretto, by 6. W. 
B Your ooDJoiing', cozening, and yonr dozen of trades 
H Conid not relieve your carpt with ao mach linen 
H Would make you tinder, but to see a lire. 

I Ben Jonson, Tke AkAtmitt, act i. bo. i. 

W CoiJNTEiiFBlT. Now to imitate with the purpose 
I of passing off the imitation as the original ; but no 
r such dishonest intention was formerly implied in the 

■ word. 

I I woll none of tho aposlles eomtr^etB : 

I I won have money, wolle, cheae and whete, 

I Al were it yeven of the poureat page, 

I Or of the poureat widewe in a villi^. 

I CHA0OEB, The Faa-dottcr'i Tale. 

\ Christ ptajseth not the unrig-hfeooa etuard, neither 

P Betteth him forili to ua to cosntrrfait, because ot hia nn- 

P tig:hteouaDeBS, but because of bis wisdom onlf, in that he 

■ with onriglit so wisely provided for hiniBelf. — TykoAlh, 2'hB 
% Farablr Wivked Mammon. 

ft B 'k tongue tbey do note in Romo at hli 

ftraif iua] counCerfeilBd that brief comtModlou J 



62 Gourtesdn — Cv/mher. 

manner of speech of the Lacedaemonians. — ^Nobth, Plutarch' t 
MveSf p. 8i8. 

Courtesan. The low Latin 'cortesanus' was 
once one haunting the court, a courtier, 'auJicus/ 
though already in Shakespeare we often meet the word 
in its present use. 

By the wolf, no doubt, was meant the Pope, but the fox 
was resembled to the prelates, courtesans, priests, and the 
rest of the spirituality. — FoxB, Book of Martyrs, ed. 1641, 
vol. i. p. 511. 

Courtship. We now assign to this and to ' cour- 
tesy' their own several domains of meanings; but 
they were once promiscuously used. See for another 
example of the same the quotation from Fuller, a, v, 
' Defalcation.' 

As he [Charles I.], to acquit himself, hath not spared his 
adversaries, to load them with all sorts of blame and accu- 
sation, so to him, as in his book alive, there will be used no 
more cov/rtship than he uses. — Milton, loonoclasteSf The 
Preface. 



Cumber, ) This word, the German * kiimmem,' 
Cumbrous. ) has lost much of the force which it 
once possessed ; it means now little more than passively 
to burden. It was once actively to annoy, disquiet, 
or mischief. It was as possessing this force that our 
Translators rendered Ira rl Kai rrfv yfjv KaTapyel, 'why 
cumhereth it the ground ' (Luke xiii. 7) ] 

The archers in the forefront so wounded the footmen, so 
galled the horses, and so comhred the men of arms that the 
footmen durst not go forward. — Hall, Henry F. fol. 17, 6. 

We have herde that certayne of oures are departed, and 
liare troubled yon and have comhred {h.vQujKtvddavris'] your 
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mjTides, sayenge, Ye must be circumcised and most keep the 
lavr.—Ariti xv. 24. Coverdalb. 

Bat Martha waa cunibered [rtpuataro, ot. ver. 41 : /itpiiivfi 
Hal Tupflttfp] about mnoh serving. — iuif x. 40. Authorized 
Version. 

A oloud of /nmiAroui gnats do him molest, 
_ All striving to inQi their feeble HtingH. 

L_ SPBIJ9EE, ^irg Queen, i. i, 23. 

W Cunning. The fact that so many words implying 
knowledge, art, skill, obtain in course of time a secon- 
dary meaning of crooked knowledge, art that has de- 
generated into artifice, akill used only to circumvent, 
which meanings partially or a.ltogether put out of use 
their primary, is a mournful witness to the way in 
which intellectual gifts we too commonly miaiipplied. 
Thus there was a time when the Latin 'dolus' required 
the epithet 'malus,' as often as it aigujfieda treacherous 
or fraudful device ; but it was soon able to drop this 
as superfluous, and to stand by itself. Other words 
which have gone the same downward course are the 
following: rf'x''li 'astutia,' 'calhditas,' 'List,' 'Kunat,' 
and our English 'craft' and 'cunning,' — the last, 
indeed, as early as Lord Bacon, who says, ' We take 
cuMthiitg for a sinister or crooked wisdom,' had acquired 
what is now its only acceptation ; hut not then, nor 
till long after, to the exclusion of its more honourable 
use. How honourable that use sometimes was, my 
first quotation will testify. 

I believe that all these three Persona [in the Godhead] 
are even in power and in cunning and in might, fall of grace 
(uid of all goodness. — FOXB, ^oek of Martyri ; ^amitiatwa 
Hf nllliam Thorpe. 

So the number ot them, with their brethren, thai 
instructed ia the songs bt the Lard, s'^Bti aA ^biatb 
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^^^r Dabgeb, \ A feiidnl term, beset with many 
^^B DANOKROtra. ) difficulties when we seek to follow it- 
_, as it ptisees to its present "use ; but very well worth 
some study bestowed upon it. Ducange has written 
on the subject, and Diez, and Littr6 {Biat. de h Lavgue 
Fran^. vol. i. p. 49), and see a cai^fiil article in Aldia 
Wright's Bible Word-Eaok. It is a low Latin word, 
' dangerium,' of which the etymology is tmcertain, 
signifying the strict right of the suzerain in regard to 
the fief of the vassal ; thus, ' fief de da/tiyer,' a fief held 
under strict and severe couditiouB, and therefore in 
dawjer of being forfeited (jitri stricto atque adeo con- 
fiscation! obnosium ; Ducange). There is no difficulty 
here ; but there is another eai'ly use of ' danger ' and 
' dangerous ' which is not thus explained, nor yet the 
connexion between it and the modem meaning of the 
words. I refer to that of ' danger ' in the sense of 
' coyness,' ' aparingnesa,' ' niggardliness,' and of ' dan- 
gerous ' with the adjectival uses corresponding. 

And if thy voice is faire and clere, 
Thou ahalt maken no great daungere, 
When to singen they goodly pray ; 
It is thy worship for to obay. 

Chauckb, Bnmauia of the Hose, 231;. 

We OTU^clvea also were in limes past ntiwifie, disohedient, 
BCeived, in danger to lusts [ioaKfioyris ^iflufuui], — Tit, iii. 
Ti-NDALB. 



Hy wi^s ben foil ttrej't and eke f nl smalo ; 
Hy lord to me is hard and daungertms. 

Chadcbb, The FritM"' 



66 Deadly — Debate. 

But nathelesse, for hisbeante 
So fierce and damgeroutt was he, 
That he nolde grannten her asking, 
For weeping, ne for &iire praying. 

Id., RomwmU of the Rose, 1480. 

Deadlt. This and 'mortal' (which see), are 
sometimes synonymes now ; thns, * a deadly wound ' 
or * a mortal wound ; ' but they are not invariably so; 
'deadly' being always active, while 'mortal' is far 
oftenest passive, signifying not that which inflicts 
death, but that which suffers death ; thus, ' a mortal 
body,' or body subject to death, but not now *a 
deadly body.' It was otherwise once. 'Deadly' is 
the constant word in Wiclif 's Bible, wherever in the 
later Versions * mortal ' occurs. 

Elye was a deedU man lyk us, and in preier he preiede 
that it scholde not reyne on the erthe, and it reynede not 
three yeeris and sixe monethis. — Jam. v. 17. Wiclip. 

Many holy prophets that were deadly men were martyred 
violently in the Old Law. — Foxe, Book of MoHyrs ; Exam- 
ination of William Thorpe, 

Debate,) This word was only true to its ety- 
Debater.) mology (debattre) so long as an 
element of strife, of war waged by the tongue or by 
the sword, was included in it. Thus, in some 
memorable lines attributed to Queen Elizabeth, Mary 
Queen of Scots is described as Hlie daughter of 
debate,* It has now a far more harmless meaning, the 
element of strife having quite gone out of the word. 

It is not the possession of a man's own, bat the usurping 
of another man's right that hath brought injustice, debate, 
and trouble into the world. — Holland, Plutarch's Morals, 
p. 680. 



^^poot 



Deceivable —Defalcation. 



Prevj backbiteris, detractoura, hateful to God, debatei'U 
foontumeliosi, Vnlg.], pronde. — Bma. i. 30. Wiclip. 

Deceivable, } 80 far as we use ' deceivable ' at 
BECI11VABLENB3S. 1 all HOW, wB uHB it in the paa- 
Bive sense, aa liable to be, or capable of being, de- 
ceived. It was active when counted excha,ngeable 
with 'deceitful' as at 2 PrJ, i, 16, where tbe 'de- 
ceivable ' of Tyndale appears as the ' deceitful ' of 
Cranmer's Bible. It has fared in like manner with 
'discernible,' 'contemptible,' which see, and with 
other words which, active once, are passive now, 

Tbia world !a fikel and desayvdile. 
And fals and unslkci, and onstable. 
ElOHABD ROLLE DB Hampolb, Pridie of Omtcienef, 10S8. 
Tbe most micertain and deeei-cabln proof of the people's 
good will and cities' toward kinga and princes are the im- 
measurable and extreme honours they do onto them. — 
NoKTH, Plutao'ch'i lAves, p. 743. 

For we folowed not deeerab fc fables, when we openned 
unto yon the power and oomnoynge of our Lorde Jesus 
ChriBt. — 2 Pel, i. 16. Geneva Version. 

Whose coming is after the working of Satan with oil 
deoeivableneia of unrighteousnefls in them that perish,— a 
STlels. ii. 5, lo- Authorized Version. 

Defalcation. A word at present of very slovenly 
and inaccurate use. We read in the newspapers of a 
' defalcation ' of the revenue, not meaning tbereby an 
active lopping off (' defalcatio ') of certain taxes with 
their proceeds, which would be the only correct 
bnt a passive falling short in its returns from y 
they previously were. Can it be that some oonfn 
th ' default,' or at least & »»A3^l|^ 



68 Defend — Defy. 

'fault * and not ' falx ' in its second syllable (there was 
once a verb ' to defalk '), has led to this % 

Mj first crude meditations, being always hastily put 
together, could never please me so well at a second and 
more leisurable review, as to pass without some additions, 
defalcations^ and other alterations, more or less. — Sander- 
son, SermanSf 1671, Preface. 

As for their conjecture that Zorobabel, at the building of 
this temple purposely abated of those dimensions assigned 
by Cyrus, as too great for him to compass, in such defalcation 
of measures by Cyrus allowed, he showed little courtship to 
his master the emperor, and less religion to the Lord his 
God. — Fuller, A Pisgah Sight of Palestinef b. iii. c. 2. 

Defend,) Now to protect, but once to protect by 
Defence.) prohibiting, or fencing round, to for- 
bid, as ' d^fendre ' is still in French. See the quota- 
tion from Piers Ploughman, s, v, * Fret.' 

The sin of maumetrie is the first that is defended in the 
Ten Commandments.— Chaucer, The Pa/rson's Tale. 

When can you say in any manner age 
That ever God defended marriage ? 

ldi.y The Wife of Bath's TaU, 

And oure Lord defended hem that thei scholde not tell 
that avisioun til that He were rysen. — Sir John Mande- 
TILLE, Voiage and Travaile, p. 114. 

O sons, like one of us man is become. 

To know both good and evil, since his taste 

Of that defended fruit. 

Milton, Paradise Lostt xi. 84. 

Adam afterward ayeins his defence freet of that fruit. 

Piers Ploughmanj 12466. 

# 

Defy, ) This means now to dare to the utter- 

Defiance. I most hostility, and so, as a consequence 

which will often follow upon this, to challenge. But 



Delay, 
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in eai'lier use 'to defy' is, according to its et^nuology, 
to pronouDce aU bonds oi faith and feUowship which 
existed previoiisly between the defier and the. defied to 
be wholly dissolved, ho that nothing of treaty or even 
of the natural faith of man to man shall henceforth 
hinder extremest hostility between them. But still, 
when we read of one potentate Bending ', defiance ' to 
another, the challenge to conflict did not lie necessarily 
in the word, however such a message might provoke 
and would often be the prelude to this : it meant but 
the releasing of himself fiom all which hithei'to had 
mutually obliged; and thus it came often to mean 
simply to disclaim, ( 



Nod; 



a speahiti 



kvi-SffiH 'XniToiiy^,— 



in the Spirit of God defiethiesas [A^y" 

'w. xii. 3. Tysbalb. 
a hungry soul, and defy not the poor in his 
'i. iv, 2. COVElinAI.B. 

All studies here I Bolerocly defy. 

Save how to gall and pinch this Boliugbroke. 

SHAJtEBPBABE, I Hem-y IV. act i, BC. 8, 
There is a douhle people-pleaaing. One sordid and ser- 
vile, made of falsehood and flattery, which I di^y and detest. 
— FULLEU, Appeal of Injured laiwceiice, p. 38. 

Now although I instanced in a question which by good 
fortune oeter came to open tfcjSaJice, yet there have been sects 
formed upon lighter gronnds, — Bishop HiYLOS, lAberty of 
Propltiiiying, I Z- S- 



DelaT. Like the French ' delayer,' used often iii 
old time where we should now employ ' allay.' Out 
of an ignorance of tihis, and aGsuming it a v 
some modern editors of onr earlier authoni 
scrupled to change ' delay ' into ' aMa.-^ 1 



^o Delicacy. 

The watery showers delay the raging wind. 

SusBEY, The Faithful Zaver, 

Even so fathers ought to delay their eager reprehensions 
send catting rebukes with kindness and clemency. — HOL- 
i»AND, Plvtarch*8 Moralsy p. i6. 

Cup-bearers know well enough, and in that regard can 
discern and distinguish, when they are to use more or less 
water to the dela/ying of wines. — Id., Ih, p. 652^ 



Dblicaot, 

Pelicate^ 

Dblicaislx^ 

DELIOIGUa, 

Deliciouslt. 



In the same way as self-indulgence 
creeps over us by unmarked degrees, 
so there creeps over the words that 
designate it a subtle change ; they 
come to contain less and less of re- 
buke and blame ; the thing itself being tolerated, nay 
allowed, it must needs be that the words which 
express it should be received into favour too. It has 
been thus, as I shall have occasion to note, with 
* luxury ' ; it has been thus also with this whole group 
of words. See the quotation from Sir W. Baleigh, 
s,v. 'Feminine.' 

Thus much of deUcaoy in general; now more particularly 
of his first branch, gluttony. — ^Nash, ChrUfs Tears over Jeru* 
salem, p. 140. 

Cephisodorus, the disciple of Isocrates, charged him with 
delicacy fintem^rance, and gluttony.— Blount, PhUostratuSf 
p. 229. 

The most delicate and voluptuous princes have ever been 
the heaviest oppressors of the people, riot being a far more 
lavish spender of the common treasure than war or magnifi- 
cence. — Habington, Higtory of King Edward IV.y p. 196. 

She that liveth delicately [<nraToXfi<ra] is dead while she 
liveth. — 2 Tim, v. 6. Authorized Version (margin). 

Yea, soberest men it [idleness] makes delicums, — Sylves- 
TJSS, Du Bartoi, Second Weelt^ Eden* 



^"VeoH 



Demerit — Demure. 7 1 

How much she hath glorified herself and lived deHmmul/jf 
'■aTfTiviaat\, so mach tonnent and aorrow give her. — Mev. 
riii. 7. Authoriaed Version. 

Seuebit. It vas plainly a squfindermg of tlie 
ihe Ituiguage, that ' merit ' and ' demeiit ' 
Blionld mean one and the same thing ; however this 
might be justified by the fact that ' mereor ' and 
' demereor,' from which they were severally derived, 
■were scarcely discriminated in meaning. It baa thus 
come to pasa, according to the deaynonymizing pro- 
cesses ever at work in a language, that ' demerit ' has 
ended in being employed only of ill desert, while 
'merit' is left free to good or ill, having predomi- 
nantly the sense of the fonner. 

I fetch my life and being 
I From men of royal siege ; and my dementi 

I May speak, imbonneted, to as proud a fortune 

> As ihifi that I have reached. 

Shaebspb&rb, Othello, act i. emi. a. 

By Dnr profane aod unkind civil wars the world isgrown 

to this pass, that it is reput«d a singular demerit and 

gracious act, not to kill a citizen of Borne, bub to let him 

live. — HOLLAUD, PUny, vol. i. p. 4.56. 

But the Bhodiaos, contrariwise, in a proud bumour of 
theirs, teckoced ap a beadroll of their dementi toward the 
people of Borne. — Id., Lwi/, p. 1 179. 

B DbUITKB, ) Used by our earlier writers without 
DBMintBNBsa. ) the insinuation, which ia no™ 
always latent in it, tltat the externa! shows of 1 
and sobriety I'est upon no corresponding real^ 
the contrary the 'demure' was the truly mot 
.virtuous and good. It is one of tbe mat 
■which the suspicious nature of ia3uii,'w&\L '&>&'« 



J2 DepoH. 

to a oertain extent which these suspicions find, has 
given a torn for the worse. 

These and other snchlike irreligioiis pranks did this 
Bionysins play, who notwithstanding fared no worse than 
the most demure and innocent, dying no other death than 
what usually other mortals do. — ^H. Mobe, Antidote ugainM 
AtheUm, b. iii. c. i. 

Which advantages Qod propounds to sJl the hearers of 
the Gospel, without any respect of works or former demitre- 
ness of life, if so be they will but now come in and close 
with this high and rich dispensation. — Id., Ch'and Mystery 
of OodUnesSy b. viii. c. 5. 

She is so nice and so demure^ 

So sober, courteous, modest, and precise. 

True Higtory of Mng Levr^ 1605. 

In like manner women also in comely attire ; with 
demwreness [cum verecundi^, Yulg.] and sobriety adorning 
themselves. — i Tim, ii. 9. Bheims. 

His carriage was full comely and upright. 
His countenance demure and temperate. 

Spenseb, Fairy Queen, ii. i, 6. 

Depart. Once used as equivalent with * to sepa- 
rate,' (divido, partior, Fromptoriu/m Parmdorum) — a 
fact abeady forgotten, when, at the last revision of 
the Prayer-Book in 1662, the Puritan divines objected 
to the form as it then stood in the Marriage Service, 
' till death us depart ; ' in condescension to whose 
objection the words, as we now have them, * till death 
us do party were introduced. 

And he schal depwrte hem atwynne, as a schepherde 
depcurtith scheep fro kidus. — Matt. xxv. 32. WiCLiF. 

And whanne he hadde seid this thing, discenscioun was 
made betwize the farisies and the saduceis, and the multi- 
tude was depa/rtid, — Acfti zziii. 7. Id. 



Deplored — Deprave. 73 

If mj neighhour neede and I geve him not, neyther 
depart liberally with him of tliat which I have, than witli- 
holde I from him unrighteously that which is hya owne.^ 
Tyndalb, Paa-abie of the Wicked Mamm/m. 

Neitler did the apoatlee put away their wives, after they 
were called unto the ministry ; but they continued with 
their wives lovingly and faithfully, till death dgiarterf them. 
— Bbcon, An, Humble Supplication unto God (iSS43- 

Deplobed. It is well known that 'deploratus' 
obtained in later Latin, through a putting of effect for 
cause, the sense of desperate or past all hope, and was 
technically applied to the sick man given over by hia 
phjsicitmB, ' deploratuB a mediciB.' 

The phyaioians do make a kind of Bcmple and religion to 
stay with the patient after the diaease is deplored ; whereas, 
in my judgement, they ought hoth ti] inquire the skill, and 
to give the attendances, for the facilitating and aBSuagiag 
of the paina and agonies of death. — Bacon, Advancement of 
Learniiig, b. ii. 

If a man hath the mind to get the start of other sinners, 
and desires to be in hell before them, he need do no more 
but open Ms sails to the wind of heretical doctrine, and he 
is like to make a short voyage t« hell ; for these bring upon 
their maintainera a swift destruction. Nay, the Spirit of 
God the more to aggravate their dejilered state, brings on 
three moat dreadful instancefl of divine justice that ever 
were execoted npon any sinners. — GoknAll, T/ie Christiim 
in Complete AraimiT, pt. ii.p. 317. 

Deprave. As ' pravua ' is literally crooked, we 
may say that ' to depi'ave ' was formerly ' untruly to 
present aa crooked,' to defame; while it is now 
' wickedly to -make crooked.' See the quotatio'' 
Bacon, s. v. ' Disable,' 

Their intent yi 
Wolaey] from the king 
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sufficiently adventnre, by the help of their chief mistress, to 
dsprame him with the king's highness, and so in his absence 
to bring him in displeasure with the king. — Cavekdish, 
lAfe cf Cardtnal Wolsey, 

That lie, and cog, and flout, depra/cey and slander. 
Shakjeespbabe, Much Ado ahovi Nothing^ act v. sc. i, 

I am depraved unjustly ; who never deprived the Church 
of her authority. — Fulleb, Appeal cf Ir^ured Innoeencey pt, 
i. p. 45. 

Unjustly thou depra/vett it with the name 
Of servitude, to serve whom Gk)d ordains, 
Or nature. 

Milton, Pa/radue Losty vi. 174. 

Derive. Tropical uses of the verb *to derive* 
have quite superseded the literal, so that we now 
* derive ' anything rather than waters from a river. 

An infinite deal of labour there is to lade out the water 
that riseth upon the workmen, for fear it choke up the pits ; 
for to prevent which inconvenience they derive it by other 
drains. — Holland, Phda/roK's MoraU, 

Nor may the industry of the citizens of Salisbury be for- 
gotten, who have derived the river into every street therein, 
so that Salisbury is a heap of islets thrown together. — 
Fulleb, Worthies of Englwndy Wiltshire. 

Descrt. This verb had a technical meaning in 
the seventeenth century, which it afterwards lost ; its 
loss leading to the introduction of the French verb * to 
reconnoitre,' ridiculed as an outlandish term by 
Addison (17 11), and more than half a century later 
not admitted by Johnson into his Dictionary. It 
was exactly this which * to descry,* as used by Shake- 
speare and by Milton, meant. 

Who hath descried the number of the foe ? 

Shakespeare, Bichard lll.y act v. sc. 3. 



Desire — Detest. 



I, The house of Israel aent to deiory Bethel, 
^nthoiized Version. 
Sconta each coast liglit-anEed scoi 
Each qTiarter to desery tie distant foe, 
Where lodged or whither fled; or, if for fight, 
Tk 



In motion o. 

Milton, Paradise Luit, -i 



Desirb. 'To desire' is only to look /onoard 
-jrith longing now; the word haa lost the senae of 
Mgret or looking back upon the lost but atill loved. 
This it once poBseesed in common with ' desiderinm ' 
and ' deaiderare,' from which more remotely, and ' di- 
from which more immediately, we derive it. 



Ho [Jehoram] reigned in Jerusalem eight jearfl, and 
departed without being dusired.—z C/iron, xxi, zo. Antho- 
I rized Version. 

■ She that hath a wise hnsbaud luiist entice him to an 

I' eternal deamess hy the veil of modesty and the grave robes 

I of chastitj, and she shall be pleasant while she lives, and 

deiwod when she dies;— Bishop Taylob, T/ie Marriage Sing, 

Sermon i8. 

So nnremovfd stood these steeds, their heads to earth let fall. 
And warm tears gushing from their eyes, with passionate 

desire 
Of their kind manager. 

Chapman, Homer's Iliad, ivii. 379. 

Detest. For the writers of the seventeenth 

\ century 'to detest ' atill retained often the sense of its 

\ (Kiginal ' detestari,' openly to witness against, ajid not 

llnerely to entertain an inward abhorrence of, a thing ; 

Q ' attest ' and ' protest ' the etymological meaning 

survives. It is not easy to addw 

Vhich absolutely prove this against one ■ 

) disposed to deny it. There can, hms 



76 Diamond. 

doubt whatever of the fact. In Dubartas* Weeks, 
162 1, p. 106, an invectiye against avarioe is called in 
the margin ' Detestation of Avarite, for her execrable 
and cruel effects.' 

Wherefore God hath detested them with his own month, 
fend clean given them over onto their own filthy lusts. — 
Bale, The Iw^ige of both Chv/rches, c. 11. 

8he cast herself upon him [her dead husband], and with 
fearful cries detested the governor's inhuman and cruel 
deceit. — Grimbston, Exstory cf Lends XZ, 16 14, p. 228. 

Satyrs were certain poems, detesting and reproving the 
misdemeanours of people and their vices. — Holland, Ex^ 
pUmation of certain obsov/re words. 

E'en to vice 
They [women] are not constant, but are changing still 
One vice but of a minute old, for one 
Not half so old as that. Ill write against them, 
Detest them, curse them. 

Shakespeabe, Cymheline^ act ii. sc. 5. 

Diamond. This, or ' diamant ' as it used to be 
spelt, is a popular form of 'adamant.' The Greek 
klaixazy originally used of the hardest steel, was, 
about the time of Theophrastus, and, so fsir as we 
know, first in his writings, transferred to the diamond, 
as itself also of a hardness not to be subdued; the 
cutting or polishing of this stone being quite a modem 
invention ; and the Latin * adamas * continued through 
the IMiddle Ages to bear this double meaning. But if 
* adamant ' meant diamond, then * diamond,* by a re- 
active process fi-equent in language, would be employed 
for adamant as well. So far as I know, IVIilton is the 
last writer who so uses it. 

Have harte as hard as diamauntt 
Stedfast, and nauht pliaunt. 

Chauceb., B(ymxiAmt of the Rose, 



^P Diffidence. ^y 

This little care and regard did at length malt and break 
asunder those strong diamond ohainB with which Dionyaius 
the Elder made his boaat that he left Ma tjranny chained 
to his son.— NOBTH, Plutarclt'i fAvea, 1656, p. 800. 

Bnt words and looks and sighs she did abhor, 
As rock of dianwnd stedfast evermore. 

Spenseb, liiinj Queen, i. 6. 4. 
Zeal, whose snbatanoc is ethereal, arming in complete 
diavumd, ascends his fiery chariot drawn with two blazing 
meteors, figured like beasts, but of a higher breed than say 
the zodiack yields, resembling two of those four, which 
Ezekiel and St. John saw, the one yisaged like a lion to 
eJtpress power, high authority, and indignation ; the other 
of countenance like a man tij cast derision and soom upon 
perverse and fraudulent sednoeis ; with these the invincible 
warrionr Zeal shaking loosely the slack reins drives over the 
heads of scarlet prelates, and such as are insolent to main- 
tain traditions, bruising their stiS necks under his Saming 
wheels. — Milton, Dofenee iff Svieetymnviti. 
On each wing 
Uriel and Raphael his vaunting foe, 
Though huge and in a rock of diamond armed, 

» Vanquished, Adramelech atid Asmodai. 
Id., Paradiee Lost, vi, 363. 
Diffidence,! 'Diffidence' expresses now a not 
DuTrnBHTLT. ) unbecoming distrust of one's own 
gelf, with only a slight intimation, such as 'verecundia' 
obtained in the silver age of Latin literature, that 
perhaps this distrust is carried too far ; but it wna 
once used for distrust of others, and sometimes for 
distrust pushed so far as to amount to an entire with- 
holding of all faith from them, being nearly allied to 
despair ; as indeed in The Pilgrim's Progreiii Mistreaa 
Diffidence is Giant Despair's wife. 



78 Digest. 

the strong apprehension of the difBculty, obscurity, and 
infiniteness, which belongeth to the invention of knowledge. 
— Bacon, Of the Interpretation of Natwre^ c. 19. 

Every sin smiles in the first address, and carries light in 
the face, and honey in the lip; but when we have well 
drunk, then comes that which is worse, a whip with ten 
strings, fears and terrors of conscience, and shame and dis- 
pleasure, and a caitiff disposition, and d\ffidenee in the day 
of death. — Bishop Taylob, Life of Christ, 

That affliction grew heavy upon me, and weighed me 
down even to a diffidence of God's mercy. — Donne, Sermons^ 
1640, vol. i. p. 311. 

Mediators were not wanting that endeavoured a renewing 
of friendship between these two prelates, which the haught- 
iness, or perhaps the dAffidence oii Bishop Laud would not 
accept ; a 'symptom of policy more than of g^race, not to 
trust a reconciled enemy. — Haoket, lAfe of Archbishop 
Williams, pt. ii. p. 86. 

It was far the best course to stand diffidently against 
each other, with their thoughts in battle array. — Hobbes, 
Thucydides, b. iii. c. 83. 

Digest. Scholars of the seventeenth century 
often employ a word of their own language in the 
same latitude which its equivalent possessed in the 
Greek or the Latin ; as though it entered into all the 
rights of its equivalent, and corresponded with it on 
all points, because it corresponded in one. Thus 
*coctus' meaning 'digested,' why should not 'digested' 
mean all which 'ooctus* meant? but one of the 
meanings of * coctus * is * ripened ; ' * digested ' there- 
fore might be employed in the same sense. 

Repentance is like the sun ; it produces rich spices in 
Arabia, it digests the American gold, and melts ♦' 
from the Riphsean mountains. — Bishop TayI' 
and Practice of Repentance ^ cti. 10, 1 8, 



Disable — Discourse, 79 

Splendid fires, aromatio spices, rich wines, and well- 
digetted Emits, — Id., Bitcmtrss of FrUndthip. 

Disable. Our ancestors felt that to injure the 
character of another was the most effectual way of 
disabling In"'" ; and out of a eeitse of this tbej oftea 
used ' to disable ' in the sense of to disparage, to apeak 
slightingly of. 

Farewell, monnsieur traveller. Look, you lisp, and wear 
strange anits; diaahU aX\ the benefits of your own country. 
— Shakespeabe, Ai you like it, act It. sc. i. 

11 atTectioa lead a manto favour the less worthy in desert, 
let him do it without depraving or dUdbUng the better do- 
server.— Bacos, Eliayt, 49. 

Discourse. It is very characteristic of tie alight 
acquaintance with our elder literature— the most 
obvious source for elucidating Shakespeare'a text — 
which was poa.feRsed by many of hia commentators 
down to a late day, that the phrase ' discourse of 
reason,' which he puts into Hamlet's mouth, should 
bave perplexed them so greatly. Gifford, a pitiless 
animadverter on the real or imaginary mistakea of 
others, and who tramplea upon Warburton for at- 
tempting to explain this phraae as though ShakesiwaiB 
could have ever written it, declares '"discourae of 
reason" is so poor and perplexed a phrase that I 
should diamise it at once for what I believe to be his 
genuine language ; ' and then proceeds to surest the 
obvious but erroneous correction ' discoursp ■ 
reason' {see his Magsinger, vol, i. p. 148); 
if there be a phrase of continual recurrence t 
V of our Elizabethan age and down to . 
~ h&ve little doubt that it occurs t 



8o Diaotmfve. 

in Hoflanf e tnnElatum of FluturlL's Mcraiia, 
Whit our £idien mtpiwifd hj 'disooarse* mud 'dis- 
oonrBd of leuoOy' the followii^ passages wiU abnn- 
dantfy dedaie. 

Tbee is not ao great diiieraiee and distance between 
beast aiidbeaat,a8 there is odds in the matter of wisdcnn, 
dim mu ' ac of reason, and use (^ memoiy betweoi man and 
ann. — 'Roixaxd, JPUOmrei's MrrmUj p. 570; c£. ppi 313, 
5^ S7o» 752» 95> 966, 977, 980. 



If j<m mean, bj ditewmrte, right reason, groonded on 
Dirine Berelation and ooramon notions, writt^i by God in 
the hearts of all men, and deducing, aooHding to the never- 
ruling roles of logic, consequent dednctions from them ; if 
this be it vliii^ you mean br disemirte^ it is Tery meet and 
reasonable and neoeasazy that men, as in all their actions, 
s> e^>ecially in that of greatest importance, the dioicc of 
their vay to happiness, shonld be left unto it. — CHiiiLiKO- 
WOKTH, The BtUffwm tf PrtJeHamtt, Preface. 

As the intnitive knowledge is more perfect than that 
iHiich insinuates itself into the sonl giadoally by dueourtej 
K» mofe beautiful the {Hospect of that building which is all 
risible at one view than what discoTers itself to the sight by 
parcels and degrees.— Fulleb, Warihi^t of Emgla»dj CuiUer- 

hnry. 

Whence the soul 
Beason reoeires, and reason is hex being. 
Discursive or intuitive ; dUctmne 
Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours. 

MiLTOX, Paradue Lott, v. 486. 

Tou, being by nature given to melancholic ditetmrsing^ 
do easilier yield to such imaginations. — NOBTH, Plmtareh^s 
lAres, p. 830. 

The other gods, and knights-at-arm$« all slept, but only Jove 
Sweet slumber seized not ; he dUcp^rstd how best he might 

approve 
His vow made for Achillea* giMa. 

'UL mmfr'9 lUmd, b, ii. 



Discover — Dismal. 8i 

Discover. This word has lost the sense of un- 
cover, which once it had, and in which it occotb 
several times in oui' Bible. 

Whether any man hath polled down or diiceeerBd any 
church, chancel or chapel, or any part of them, — Aichbishop 
QaiKDAl', Artielet of Eitqitii-y, 1576. 

The voice of the Lord diieovereth the foreala. — P». xxii. 
g. Anthorized Version. 

Disease. Our present limitation of ' disease ' is 
a very natural one, seeing that nothing so effectually 
wan< against ease as a sick and suffering condition of 
body. Still tlie limitation is modem, and by ' diseuse ' 
WHS once meant any makaae, distresB, or discomfort 
whatever. 

Wotohom that ben with child, andnnrishen in thodaies, 
for a greet ditete [preaaora magna, Vnlg,], schal he on the 
erthe, and wrathe to this peple. — LvJie xii. 23. WicLlP. 

Thy daughter is dead ; why diseasest thou the master any 
further 1—Mark y. 35. TyndAlb. 

This is DOW the fourteenth day they [the Cardinals] have 
been in the Conclave, with sach pain and diii:a,ge that yonr 
grace would marvel that auch men as they would suffer it. — 
State Papera (^Letter to Woitfyfrom hii Agent at Beme), vol. 
vi. p. 182. 

His double burden did him sore dUeaie. 

Spbnseb, Fairy QTieen, ii. i, 12. 

DiSUAL. Minshew'a derivation of ' diamal,' that 
it iB ' dies mains,' the unlncky, ill-omened day, is 
exactly one of those plausible etymologies which one 
learns after a, while so utterly to distrust. Yp* 
can be no doubt that our fathers so undeis 
word, and that this assumed etymology often 1 
their usage of it. 
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yrtj should we then be bold to oD tbeai evil, infor- 
tunAte, and iKmui/ dajs ! If God nle oar doings coBtmonDj, 
whj shall thej not prosperon tltoaedarsas wellasonotherf 



Then began they U> leuan and ddate abost the 
days [torn de didbos neHfimii agitaii ooe|itnm]. And the 
fifteenth d»j befitne the Kalends of Angvst, ao notonoos for 
a twofold loss and oT«tthiow, they set this anhi^y mazk 
upon it) that it should be lepoted unmeet and nnoanvemmt 
(or any bosiness, as well public as piiTate. — ^Hoixasd^ ^£My» 
p.tir 

The paxticnlar cak^ndara^ wherein thor [the Jews^ good 
or difmmi days are distinguisfaed, aoooiding to the di^eisity 
of their ways, we find, Leriticas 26l — Jacksoit, Tike JStermml 
Thtth ^Senjptmnet, b. L c 22. 



Disoblige. Beleue finxm obligadaii lies at the 
root of all uses, present and past, of this woid; hot it 
was formerly more the rdeaae from an o«tli or a duty, 
and now rather from the slitter d^ts of social life, 
to which kindness and oonrtesy on the part of another 
would have held us hound or 'ohliged;' while the 
contraries to these are * disohliging.' 

lie did not think that Act of Uniformity could duobUffe 
them [the Non-Conformists] from the exercise of their office. 
— Bates, Mr. Bieha/rd Boater' % Funeral Sermon, 

Many that are imprisoned for debt, think themselves 
dUobliged from payment. — Bisbop.TAYLOB, Holy Dying, c 5, 

13. 

He hath a very great obligation to do that and more ; and 
he can noways be disobliged, bnt by the care of his natural 
relatiuna. — Id., Measures amd Offices of Friendship. 

DlTTY, By the * ditty ' were once understood the 
worda of a song as distinguished from the musical 
accompaniment. 



They tell to challenge ai 



who began hjs song o 






it of the works of I 



Of quarrel and c( 

There were as then more sorts than oae ;. 
for whiob I commended him in that he knew bow to apply 
the ditty of his song so well unt« the pteaeot time. — Hol- 
land, PlutarcA't Morals, p. 786. 

So that, although we lay altogether aside the consider- 
ation of ditty or matter, the very harmony of sounds being 
framed in due sort, and carried by the ear to the spiritual 
faculties of the aoul, is by a native puissance and efficacy 
greatly available to bring to a perfect temper whatsoever 
is there troubled. — EOOKBB, ^eieiiiutical J^Uty, b. v. c. 3S. 



DocnMaNl. Ifow used only of the material, and 
not, as once, of the Tiwrcd proof, evidence, or meana of 
instruction. 

They were forthwith atoned to death, as a daeument unto 
otbeis.— Sir W. Ealhioh, mrtory of the Wtrrld, b. v. c. z, 
§3- 

This strange dejection of these three great apostles at so 
mild and gentle a voice [Mat. ivii. 6],giTe« us a remarkable 
docnment or grounded observation of the truth of that 
saying of St. Paul, Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God.— Jackson, Of the Primeval State of Man, 

It wag a rare doeiimeat of divine jnatice to ordain, and of 
divine wisdom so to contrive, that the dogs should lap King 
Ahab's blood in the same place where the; had lapped the 
blood of Naboth.— Id., Of the ZHvine Etgenire and AttHbutei, 



Dole. This and ' deal ' are one and 
word, and answer to the German ' Theil,' 
portion. It has now always the sahaudi 



84 Draught — Dreadful. 

seanty portion, as 'to dole' is to deal scantily and 
reluctantly forth (' pittance ' lias acquired the same) ; 
but Sanderson's use of ' dole ' is instrudave, as showing 
that ' distribution or division ' is all which once lay in 
the word. 

There are certain common graces of illumination, and 
those indeed are given by dole, knowledge to one, to another 
tongues, to another healings ; but it is nothing so with the 
special graces of sanctification. There is no distribution or 
division here; either all or none. — Saitobrson, Sermons, 
1671, vol. ii. p. 247. 

Draught. Many * draughts' we still acknow- 
ledge, but not the * draught ' or drawing of a bow. 

A large draught up to his eare 
He drew, and with an arrow ground 
Sharpe and new, the queene a wound 
He gave. 

Ghaucbb, Dreame. 

Then spake another proud one, "Would to heaven 
I might at will get gold till he hath given 
That bow his dra/ught. 

Chapman, TJie OdysseU of Homer, xxi. 533. 

Dreadful. Now that which cmiaea dread, but 
once that which/e^« it. See * Frightful,' * HatefliL' 

Forsothe the Lord shall gyve to thee there a dreedful 
herte and faylinge eyen. — Deut, xxviii. 65. Wiclif. 

And to a grove f aste ther beside 

With dredful foot than stalketh Palamon. 

Chauoer, The Knightet Tale, 

All mankind lo 1 that dreadful is to die, 

Thou dost constrain long death to learn by thee. 

Hbywood, Tra/n$laHon of Seneca's Hercules Furens. 
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Thonart 


BO set, as tjiou" hast no cause to be 


Jealous, c 


r Areagful of disloyalty. 




Daniel, Pmirgsrio ta the Shy 



^H Dbeabt, I This word has slightly shifted ite 
Drbabinsss. f meaning. In our earKer English it 
was used exactly as ' traurig,' (the same word), in 
German is now, to designate the heayinesa at once of 
countenance and of heart ; very much tlie trKvdpiairo^ 
of the Greeks, though not admitting the subaudition 
of anger, which in that word is often contained. 

"~ And the idag aeide t' 
see thee not sick !— 2 Ei 

All drsry was his cliera and hia loking. — Cuauckb, The 
Clerket Tale, pt. 3. 

Bowo down to the pore 
trislitifl, Valg.].—JEcclut. i 

Now es a man light, now ea he hevy, 
^ Now es he blithe, now es he Arery. 

^^—tSickabd Bolle dh Haufolb, Prieie ^ Caaeoieiee, 1454. 

f. Db&NCH. As 'to /e/?' is to make to /qK, and '10 
lay ' to make to lie, so ' to drench ' is to make to 
drmk, though with a sense now very short of ' to 
drown ; ' but ' drench ' and ' drown,' though daeynony- 
mized in our later English, were once perfectly ade- 
quate to one another. 

*Hc is dnmch^il m the Sod, 
Abouten his hals an anker god. 
Saveloi the Han" 
They that wolen be maad riche, fallen in to ten 
and in to suare of the devil, and in to many a 
deairjs and eojoqb, which dntitch^n men in to det 
dicionn. — i Tim. vi. 9. WiCLlF. 
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Well may men know it was no wigfat but he 
That kept the peple Ebiaike fro drtmekittff. 
With diye feet throughout the see passing. 

Chaucer, The Man of Zawct Tale. 

Drift. A drove of sheep or cattle was once a 
' drift ; ' so too ihe act of driving. 

Hoc armentnni) Anglice, a d/ryfte. — Natitmal Antiqwtie$j 
vol. i. p. 279. 

Bj reason of the foulness and deepness of the way divers 
of the said sheep died in driving ; partly for lack of meat 
and feeding, bat especially by mean of the said unreasonable 
dHft the said sheep are utterly perished. — Trevelyan Papert, 
p. 130. 

And Anton Shiel he loves me not. 

For I gat twa drifU of his sheep ; 

The great Earl of Whitfield he loves me not, 

For nae gear fra me he could keep. . 

Scotch BiiOad, 

Duke. One of Shakespeare's commentators charges 
him with an anachronism, the incongruous transfer of 
a modem title to an ancient condition of society, when 
he styles Theseus * Duke of Athens.' It would be of 
very little consequence if the charge was a true one ; 
but it is not, as his English Bible might have suifi- 
ciently taught him; Gen. xxxvi 15-19. 'Duke' has 
indeed since Shakespeare's time become that which 
this objector supposed it to have been always ; but all 
were * dukes ' once who were * duces,' captains and 
leaders of their people. 

He [St. Peter] techith christen men to be soget to kyngis 
and d/uMii and to ech man for Ood. — Wiolif, Prologe on the 
firtt Pistol of Peter, 

Hannibal, duke of Carthage. — Sir T. Blyot, The Governor, 
b. i. c. 10. 



^^M Tbatca 



These were the dukes and princes of avail, 
That came (roni Greece. 

CiUPHAH, Homer't Iliad, b. ii. 

DoKCB. I have sought elsewhere (Study of 
Words, 17th edit. p. 139) to trace at some length the 
curious history of this word. Sufficient here to say 
that Duns Scotus, whom Hooker styles ' the wittiest 
of the school divines,' has giren na this name, which 
DOW ascribes hopeless ignorance, invincible stupidity, 
to him on whom it ia affixed. The course by which 
this came to pass was as follows. When at the Re- 
formation and Revival of Learning the works of the 
Schoolmen fell into esrti'Sme disfavour, alike with the 
Keformere and with the votaries of the new learning, 
Duns, a standard-bearer among those, was so often 
referred to with scorn and contempt by these, that his 
name gradually became that byeword which ever since 
it has been. See the quotation from Stasyhurst, s. v. 
' Trivial.' 

Bemembec je cot how within this thirty years, aad far 
less, and ;et diireth unto tbta day, the old barliing cnrs, 
Jhiwie't disciples, and like draff called Scotists, the children 
of darkness, ra^d In every pulpit against Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew ! — Tyndale, Works, 1575, p. 278. 

We have set Dunce in Bocardo and hare utterly banished 
him Oxford for ever with all hia blind glosses. . . . The 
second time we came to New College after we had declared 
yonr injunctions, we foond all the great Quadrant Court full 
of the leaves of Dunne, the wind blowing them in every 
comer. — Waod'i Annals, A.D, 153S, 62. 

What Dtmce or Sorbonist cannot maintain a 
O. Habvby, Pieree't Supererogaititm, p. 159. 

As for terms of honesty or civility, they ai 
unto him, and he a Jewish Babbin or a Latin 
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him that useth anj such form of monstrous terms. — ^Id., lb. 
p. 175. 

Maud, Is this your tutor f 
Tutor. Yes surely, lady ; 

I am the man that brought him in league with l(^c. 
And read the Dunces to him. 
MiDDLBTON, A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, act iii« sc. i. 

Dutch, \ Till late in the seventeenth oentnry 
IhjTCHMiK.J * Dutch' ('deutach* or 'tentsch/ 
' theotiscus ') meant generally 'German,' and a 
' Dutchman ' a native of Germany, while what we 
now term a Dutchman was then a Hollander. In 
America this with so many other old usages is retained, 
and Germans are now often called 'Dutchmen' there. 

Though the root of the English language be Dutch, yet 
she may be said to have been inoculated afterwards upon a 
French stock. — Howell, Lexican Tetraglotton, Preface. 

Germany is slandered to have sent none to this war [the 
Crusades] at this first voyage ; and that other pilgrhns, 
passing through that country, were mocked by the Dutch, and 
called fools for their pains. — Fulleb, Holy Wa/r, b. i. c. 13. 

At the same time began the Teutonic Order, consisting 
only of Dutchmen, well descended. — Id. Tb. b. ii c. 16. 

Eageb, \ The physical and literal sense of 
EAGEBifTEss. ) * eager,' that is, sharp or acrid (aigre, 
acer), has quite departed from the word. It occa- 
sionally retained this, long after it was employed in 
the secondary meaning which is its only one at present. 

She was like thing for hunger dead, 
That lad her life only by bread 
Eneden with eisell > strong and egre, 

Chauceb, Bama/unt of the Rose, 145-147. 

> Vinegar. 
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Bees have this property by nature to find and suck the 
mildest and best honey out of the sharpest and moat eager 
flowers. — Holland, Plviarch't Moralt, p. 43. 

rlfow on the eager razor's edge for life or death we stand. 
CbapslAN, ffomer's JUad, b. s. 
Atpreio, full of sourness or eagernfii. — Florid, Mtv 
World of Ward). 

EsB. Nothing ' ebbs,' nnJesH it be figuratively, 
except water now. But ' ebb,' oftenest an adjective, 
was continually used in our earlier English witb a 
general meaniag of ehallow. There is still a Lanca- 
shire proverb, ' Cross the stream where it ia ebbest.' 

Orpiment, a mineral digged out of the ground in Syria, 
where it lieth very ebb, — Holland, PUny, vol. ii. p. 469. 

This you may observe ordinarily in atones, that those 
parts and sides which lie covered deeper within the ground 
be more frini and tender, as being preserved by heat, than 
those outward faces which lie ebb, or above the earth.— Id., 
Plutarch's Morals, p. 747, 

It is all one whether I be drowned in the ebber shore, or 
in the midst of the deep sea. — -Bishop Hall, JtfeiUtatUini 
and Fanu, cent. ii. 

EcETiST. We still Bay of madmen that they are 
besides l/iemselves ; but ' ecstasy,' or a standing out of 
oneself, is no longer used as an equivalent to madness. 

This is tie very coinage of your brain ; 

This bodiless creation eettatg 
■ Is very cnnuing in. 

b Shakespeare, Hamlet, act iii. ac. 4. 

r Edify. 'Prom the Chriatian Chui 

called the temple or house of God, this wen 

letaphorical and Bpiritual meaniag, a 



go Egreffioua — Elder. 

in the N. T. and in modem language to mental or 
spiritoal adyanoement. Old English writers used it 
in its original sense of build' (Bible Word Book). 
For some qnotations which mark the coming up of 
the secondaiy or metaphorical meaning see my 
English Fast cmd Present, loth edit. p. 178. 

I shall oyertame this temple, and adonn throwe it, 
And in thre dales after edifie it new. 

Piers Ploughman, 11068. 

And the Lord €k>d edifiede the rib, the which he toke of 
Adam, into a woman, — Oen, IL 22. Wiclif. 

What pleasure and also ntility is to a man which 
' intendeth to ed^, himself to express the figure of the work 
that he purposeth, according as he hath conceived it in his 
own fantasy. — Sir T. Elyot, The Chvemor, b. i c. 8. 

A little wide 
There was a holy temple edified, 

Spenseb, Fairy Queen, i. i, 34. 

Egbegioits. This has always noi^ an ironical 
suhaudition, which it was very far from having of old. 

Egregiimi viceroys of these eastern parts 1 
Mablowe, Tamhurlavrve the Great, part i. act i. sc. i. 

It may be denied that bishops were onr first reformers, 
iof^ Wickliffe was before them, and his egregious labours are 
not to be neglected. — Milton, Animadversions ujpon the 
Remonstrants' Defence, 

Elder. The German 'eltem* still signifies 
parents ; as * elders ' did once with us, though now the 
word has quite let this meaning go. 

And his disciples a^eden hym, Maister, what sinned, this 
man or the eXdi/rs that he schalde be bonm blynde ? — John 
ix. 2. Wiclif. 



Element— Elephant. 



Disobedient to their elders [TOHwrii- kxtittls], — Rom. i. 
30. CoVBHDALH. 

So, or mnoh like, our rebel eldera driyen 
For aye from Eden, earbhly type q£ heaven , 
1 1 Lie languishing- near Tigris' grassy side. 

^H StLYESTBS, Duiiortas, The Handytfraftt. 

'• Element. The air, as that among the four ele- 

ments ■which ia most present everywhere, was fre- 
quently ' the element ' in our earlier literature. 

When Pompey saw the dnat in the ekmest, and con- 
jectured the flying of his horseinen, what mind he was of 
Iben it was hard to say.— North, Platareh'i Lives, p. 553. 

The face therefore of the element yon have skill to dis- 
cern, and the signs of times can yon notl^Matt. xvi. 3. 
Bheims. 

There is no stir or walking in the streets, 

I And the oompleiioD of the eUmtnt 

In favonr is like the work we have in hand, 
Most bloody, fiery, and moat terrible. 
Shakespiure, Jnliui Ciegar, act i. sc. 3. 
I took it for a faery vision 
Of some gay creatures of the element. 
That in the oolonrs of the rainbow live, 
And play in the plighted clouds. 

Milton, fiimiw, 298. 



Elephaht. I have little doubt that ' elephant ' 
as an equivalent for ivoij is a GreeiBm uot peculiar to 
Chapman, ia whose translations from Homer it sevfirsl 
times occurs ; hut I cannot adduce on exar 
any other. The use of ' olifant ' in this sen 
common in the older French. 
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I did iMSt liEard 
Tbe Tsried omuneirt, whieb tbcmtd bo 
Of silver, gold, and polished ekjikmml. 

Chafmaj^, The Odfsm* wf Hmker^ V. zzm. I. 306L 

Eletate. There are two ixLtentifHH witk wiiidi 
an vthing may be lifted fix>m ilie pkoe wluc^ it 
pies; either with that of setting it in a moie 
spicuouB position ; or else of remoTing it ovit of tiie 
way, or, figuratively, of withdrawing afl importuoe 
and significance from it. We employ 'to elevate' 
now in the former intention ; onr ancestcns fat the 
most pai-t, especially those whose style was infloeneed 
by their Latin studies, in the latter. 

Withal, he forgat not to elcrate as nmch as he oould the 
fame of the foresaid unhappy field fought, sayiiig, Hiat if all 
\\fv\ l^ocn true, there would have been messengers oomii^ 
thiok one after another upon their flight to bring fresh 
M\Un^ still thereof. — ^Hollai^d, Ziry, p. 1199. 

A\idionce he had with great assent and applause ; not 
V:\\N^v for elevating the fault and trespass of the common 
^\|^\p. t han for laying the weight upon those that were the 
^**.V^N\Mi« ouli^able. — lb., lb, p. 1207. 

^Nttl^i' in his oration Pro Flacco, to elevate or lessen that 

^'^wU which many Romans had of the nation of the Jews, 

'vv-v^* Uttle less unto them than our Saviour in this place 

i*ih, t^* XV it that they were in bondage to the Romans. — 

•-* -K^^svx^ i\f the Printeval Egtate of Man, b. x. c. 14. 

K"V»M(»WI«K. A man can now only 'embezzle* 
..•..'» Ik ■+ m»M>*i* property; he might once 'embezzle' 
liiu "iim 'Huts, while we might now say that the 
tiijii»ij> i^vwmnl 'embezzled* his lord's goods (Lukt 
.\i. I }| Ai> \HMi1d not say that the Prodigal Son 
• ciiilH-i^^luil ' Vho portion which he had received from 



Emulation. 
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his fe,ther, and wluch bad thus become his owii (Zv,ke 
3CV. 13) ; but the one would Lave been as free to our 
early writers as the other. There ia a verb, ' to imbe- 
cile,' used by Jeremy Taylor and others, which ia 
Bometim€8 confused in meaning with this. 



Mr. Hacklnil. died, leaviog a fair eetate I0 im tmthrift 
son, who mabezaled it. — Fullbb, Harthiei of England, Here- 
fiirdi/Hre. 

The collectiOD of those various readlcga [is] a, teatiroaaj 
even of the faithfulness of these later ages of the Church, 
and of the high reverence thej had of these records, in that 
thay woold not so much as mnbemil the varions roadinga of 
them, hnt keep theto still on foot for the prndant to judge 
of. — H. MoEE, Qraiid Myitery of Qodlinett, h.yii.c. li. 

If we are siabitioua of having a propert; in somewhat, or 
affect to call any thing om' own, tis only by nobly giving 
that we can accumpliah om' desire ; that will certainly appro- 
priate OUT goods to our nse and benefit ; but from basely 
keeping or vainly embezsling tliem, they become not our 
possession and enjoyment, bnt our theft and our bane. — 
Babrow, The Duty and Itetcard of Bmmty io the Poor. 

Be noti»nirf^oiof yooi time on earth, which is so little 
in yonr power. 'Tia ao precious a thing that it is to be 
redeemed ; 'tis therefore too precious to be itmiezzled and 
trifled away. — Hows, The Bedeemer't Dominion mtr thi 
Intieible Tt'wW. 



Emulation. South in one of hia sermons has said 
excellently well, 'We ought by all means to note the 
difference between envy and emulation ; which latter 
is a brave and noble thing, and quite of another 
nature, afi consifiting only in a generous imiti"*' — "' 
something excellent ; &nd that such an 
ecomn to fall short of its copy, but atrlvi 
to outdo it. The emtdator is impatient c 
not by depressing or malifming another 
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fecting himself. So that while that sottish thing 
envy sometimes fills the whole soul, as a great fog 
does the air ; this on the contrary inspires it with a 
new life and vigour, whets and stirs up all the powers 
of it to action/ But ' emulation,' though sometimes 
used by our early writers in this nobler sense, to 
express an honourable and generous rivalry, was by 
no means always so ; it was often an exact equivalent 
to envy. 

Zeal to promote 'the common good is welcomed with 
suspicion instead of love, and with emula6i4m instead of 
thanks. — The Tremslator^ PrefcLce to the Authorized Veriion. 

So every step, 
Exampled by the first step that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation. 

Shakespeabe, Troihis and Cressida, act i. sc. 3. 

And the patriarchs through emulation [moved with envy, 
E. v.] sold Joseph into Egypt,— Acts vii. 9. Rheims. 



Endeavour. This, connected with 'devoir,' is 
used as a reflexive verb in our version of the New 
Testament and in the Prayer Book. Signifying now 
no more than to try, it signified once to bend all our 
energies, not to the attempt at fulfilling, but to the 
actual fulfilment of a duty. The force of such 
passages as Ephes. iv. 3, * endea/vourmg to keep the 
unity of the Spirit,* is greatly weakened by giving to 
* endeavour' its modem sense. Attaching to it this, 
we may too easily persuade ourselves that the Apostle 
does no more than bid us to attempt to preserve this 
unity, and that he quite recognizes the possibility of 
our being defeated in this attempt. 



I 
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This is called in Scripture ' ajuftman,' that endeavcvret/i 
himself to leave all wickedness. — Latiueb, Sermoni, p, 340. 

One thing I do, 1 forget that which ia behind, and 
endecimr myself niito that which is before,— PAii, iii. 13. 
Geneva. 

Engrave. This woi-d has now quite lost the 
Benae of 'to bury,' which it once possesaed. See 

So both agree their bodies to engrave : 

The great earth's womb they open to the sky ; . . . 

They lay therein their corses tenderly. 

Spbnbi:b, Faivy Qveen,t ii. i, 6d. 
And now with happy wish he closely craved 
For ever to be dead, to be so aweet ingntved. 

Britaitt't Ida. 
Thou death of death, oh 1 in thy death engrave me. 

Phinbas Fletchbk, Faetieal Mitcfllanies. 

Enjoy. Not, when Wiclif wrot«, nor till some 
time Ifttei-, diatinguiahed from ' rejoice,' which see. 



Enobhous,] Kow only applied to that which ja 

Ehokmitt. I irr^^iilar in exeets, in this way 

I transcending the established norm or rule. But 

I departure from rule or irregularity in any direction 

I might be characterized a 

O great coirector of 

Shaker of o'er-ratik states, thou grand di 
Of duaty and old titles, that heal'at wit 
The earth when it is sick. 

Beadmont and Fletcskb, 
Xiiurmen, act 'v. w 



g6 Ensure — Epiewre. 



Wild aboTe role or art, g i i# i w g — blifls. 

MiLTOS, AruSue Lmt^ v. 297. 

Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were bat tibe vrvtfularHin oli 
vain-gloij, and wild emormtieM of ancient magnanimity. — 
Sir T. Bbowne, Bydriatapkxa. 

Ensusb. None of our DictionarieB, as fiu* as I 
can obeerve, have taken noidoe of an old use of tluB 
wordy namely, to betroth, and thus to make ncre the 
future husband and wife to each otiier. See ^ Assure,' 
'Sure.' 

After his mother Mary was enmred to Joseph, before 
they were conpled together, it was perceived she was with 
child.— lfe«. L 18. Sir John Cheke. 

Albeit that she was by the king*s mother and many other 
pnt in good comfort to aflOirm that she was entiwred nnto the 
king ; yet when she was solemnly sworn to say the tmth, 
she confessed that they were never entwred. — Sir T. More, 
Higtory of Mng Biielux/rd HI. 

Epicube. Now applied only to those who devote 
themselves, yet with a certain el^anceand refinement, 
to the pleasures of the table ; ' gourmets ' rather than 
' gourmands.' We may trace two earlier stages in its 
meaning. By Lord Bacon and others the followers 
of Epicurus, whom we should call Epicureans, are 
often called * Epicures,' after the name of the founder 
of their sect. From them it was transferred to all 
who were, like them, deniers of a divine Providence ; 
and this is the common use of it by our elder divines. 
But inasmuch as those who have persuaded themselves 
that there is nothing above them, will seek their good, 
since men must seek it somewhere, in the things 
beneath them, in sensual delights, the name has been 
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transferred, by that true moral instmct which is con- 
tinually at work in speech, from the phitoBophical 
speculative atheist to the human Bvine for whom the 
world is but a feeding-trough. 

So tie Epiewi-es say of the Stoica' felicity placed in vir- 
tue, that it is like the felicity of a player, who if he were 
left of hie auditors and their applaose, he would straight be 
out of heart and countenance. — Bacon, Cohuri ef Good and 
SHI, 3. 

Ariatcitle is altogether an EpiiyuvB ; he holdeth that Ood 
careth nothing for human creatures ; he allegeth God ruleth 
the world like as a sleepy maid locketh a child.— Lutheb, 
Table-Talk, c. 73. 

The MjHevre grants there is a God, but denies liis prori- 
dence.— Sydessam, Tlie AthenUai BaUler, 1627, p. 7. 



Kqdal. The ethical sense of 'equal,' as fair, 
candid, just, has almost, if not altogether, departed 
from it. Compare ' Unequal.' 

^B my most egaal hearers, if these deeds 

^m May pass with snffirance, what oue citiaen 

^^ But owes the forfeit of his life, jea, farae, 

To him that dares traduo* him J 

Ben Jonson, The FOx, act iv. bc 2. 

Hear now, house of Israel ; is not my way equal ! are 

not joui ways unequal ? — Ikek. iviii. 25. Anthorined Version. 



P Equivocal, ) The calling two or more different 
EaniTooiLLT, [ things by one aad the same raame 
EautTOCAnoN.) (teque vocare) is the source of 
almost all error in human discourse. He wLo wishes 
to throw dust in the eyes of an opponent, to hinder 
his arriving at the real facts of a case, will oft«n harVB 
:e to this artifice, and thus 'to eqiuvoc&tfe' "heA 
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' equivocation ' have attained their present secondary 
meaning, very different &om their oiiginal, which was 
simply the calling of two or more different things by 
one and the same word. 

Thifi visible world is but a picture of the invisible, 
wherein, as in a portrait, things are not truly, but in 
equivocal shapes, and as they counterfeit some real sub- 
stance in that invisible fabric. — Sir T. Beowxe, JReligio 
Medici, 

Which [courage and constancy] he that wanteth is no 
other than equivocally a gentleman, as an image or a carcass 
is a man. — Babbow, Sermon on Industry in our several 
CaUingi. 

He [the good herald] knows when indeed the names are 
the same, though altered through variety of writing in 
various ages ; and where the equivocation is untruly affected. 
— Fuller, The Holy State^ b. ii. c. 22. 

All words, being arbitrary signs, are ambiguous ; and few 
disputers have the jealousy and skill which is necessary tq 
discuss equivocations; and so take verbal differences for 
material. — Baxter, Catholic Theology, Preface. 

Err, ) * To err * is still to wander ; but it is now 

Ekror.) used always in a figurative and ethical 

sense, to deviate morally from the right way. In my 

first quotation from Chapman, it is Telemachus who 

speaks, and of course Ulysses of whom he speaks. 

To thy knees therefore I am come, to attend 
Relation of the sad and wretched end 
My erring father felt. 

CHAPMA17, Homer's Odysseis, b. iv. 435. 

Even he is ^Tv^w-driven, 
If yet he lives, and sees the light of heaven. 

Id., lb, XX, 323. 

The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine. 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, act 1. sc. i. 



—Exemplai-y. 



Essay. There is no particular r 
calling a treatise or diBsertatioii an ' essay ; ' but from 
many passagea it is plain that there was so once ; 
which indeed is only agreeable to the proper meanjng 
of the word, an ' essay ' being a trial, proof, specimen, 
taste of a thing, rather than the very and completed 
thins iteelf. 



EEreqnirethloiHure in the writer, and 
leiBore in the reader ; and therefore ate not ao fit neither in 
regard of yonr highness' princely afEairs, nor in regard of 
my continual service ; which is the canse which hath made 
me ehooBB to write certain brief notes, set down rather 
significantly than curiously, which I have called &sa^i. 
The word is late, but the thing is ancient. — Bacos, Intended 
Dedieatiaa of hU Estays to Prince Henry. 

Tet modEstly he does bis work survey, 
And calls a finished poem an euay. 

DaiOBN, Spittle S> To tU Earl of Beecommen. 

EsElfFLABY. A certain vagueness in our use of 
' exeraplary ' makes it for iia little more than a loose 
synonym for excellent. We plainly often forget that 
' exemplary ' is strictly that which serres, or might 
serve, for an exemplar to others, while only through 
keeping this distinctly before us will passages like the 
following yield their exact meaning to ua. 

We are not of opinion, therefore, as some are, C 
in working hath before her certain exemph^ i 
patterns,. — Hooker, Eeclenastical Polity, b. i. c. 

When the English, at the Spanish fleet's a 
eighty-eight [158S], drew their ships out of Plymo 
the Lord Admiral Howard himself towed a esJciVe 
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joint of whose exempla/ry hand drew more than twenty men 
besides.— Fuller, The Holy States b. iv. c. 17. 

ExEMPLlFT. The use of 'exemplify' in the 
sense of the Greek irapaleiyfiaTH^tiy {MaM. i 19) has 
now passed away. Ohserve also in the passage 
quoted the curious use of * traduce.' 

He is a just and jealous Grod, not sparing to exemplify 
and tradvoe his best servants [i.e. when they sin], that their 
blur and penalty might scare all from venturing. — B06EBS, 
Matrimonial Honov/Ty p. 337. 

Explode. All our present uses of * explode/ 
whether literal or figurative, have reference to burst- 
ing, and to bursting with noise ; and it is for the most 
part forgotten that these are all secondary and derived; 
that * to explode/ originally an active verb, means to 
drive off the stage with loud clappings of the hands : 
and that when one of our early writers speaks of an 
* exploded * heresy, or an * exploded ' opinion, his 
image is not drawn from something which, having 
burst, has so perished; but he would imply that it 
has been contemptuously driven off from the world's 
stage — the fact that ' explosion ' in this earlier sense 
was with a great noise being the connecting link 
between that sense and our present. 

A third sort explode this opinion as trespassing on Divine 
Providence.— Fuller, Holy Wao', b. iii. c. 18. 

A man may with more facility avoid him that circumvents 
by money than him that deceives with glosing terms, which 
made Socrates so much abhor and explode them. — BuRTOx, 
Anatomy of Melancholy ; DeniocrUtis to the Header. 

Thus was the applause they meant 
Turned to exploding hiss, triumph to shame, 
Cast on themselves from their own mouths. 

Milton, Paradise Lost. x. ** "* • "* xl. (>^, 
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Shall that man pass for a proficientfyi CJiriBt 'a school, who 
would have been exploded in the school pfllpno or Epictetus ? 
— South, Senmn-i, vol. i. p. 431, ■''.-'. 

EXTEltMINATE, ] This now signifies. to-destroy, to 
ExTEBMiSATioN. I abolifih J but our fathers, more 

true to the etymology, understood by it to ^ve meu 

out of and beyond their own l»rders, 

Most things do either associate and draw near to -t.liBm' 
selves the likt>, and do also drive away, chase, aad exiermiKd^ 
their contrail ea. — Bacos, Cal&ara 0/ Goad and Mril, 7. ' .-■ , 

We believe it to be the general inteieat of us all, as mucK 
as in OS lies, with our common aid and succour to relieveoar 
tjrtermiaated and indigent brethren.— Milton, Lettm- rentten 
in CrammelVt name on, oeeasion, of tk« perteeviUiia of the Yau- 

The state of the Jews was in that depression, in that con- 
cittcation, in that consternation, in that ea^erminatwii \a the 
captivity of Babylon. — DossE, Sermoaa, 19. 

Facetious, \ It ia certainly not a little remark- 
FiCETioreNESs. ( able that alike in Greek, Latin, 
and English, words expressive of witty festive conver- 
fifttion should have degenerated, tlioufj;h not all exactly 
in the same direction, and gradually acquired a worse 
signification than that with which they began ; I mean 
(urpoTEXia, ' urbanitas ' and onr own ' facetiousneas ; ' 
this degeneracy of the words warning us how easily 
the thing itself degenerates ; how sure it is to do so, 
to corrupt and spoil. If it be not seasoned with the 
only salt which will hinder this. ' FacetiousneaH ' '■"" 
already acquired the sense of buffoonery, of thp 
of ignoble mirth for others ; there are plain ii 
that it will ere long acquire the sense tA 
buffoonery : while there was a time, as the e 
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given below wil} ptove, wlien it could be ascribed in 

praise to high^f^^ ladies of the conrt and to grave 

• • • 
prelates and'dfnnes. 

He [Afc^bisbop Williams] demonstrated that his mind 

was the.lifrht^r, because his friends were abont him, and his 

facetion^ Wk was true to him at those seasons, because his 

heart was true to his company. — Hacket, Life of Arehbishop 

WiltilMi^j part ii. p. 32. 

• ']*K grave man, yet without moroseness, as who would wil- 
• ^*ii^g^y contribute his shot of faeetiotuneu on any just occasion. 

' V*rFuLLEB, WoHhies of England^ Oxfordshire, 

\» . The king easily took notice of her [Anne Boleyn] ; whether 
. more captivated by the allurements of her beauty, or the 

facetiousness of her behaviour, it is hard to say. — Heyun, 

History of Queen Mary, Introduction. 

Fact. This and * act ' or * deed ' have been use- 
fully desynonymized. An 'act' or 'deed' implies 
now always a person as the actor or doer ; but it is 
sufficient for a ' fact ' that it exists, that it has been 
done, the author or doer of it falling altogether out of 
sight. 

All the world is witnesse agaynst you, yea, and also your 
own^factes and deedes. — Barnes, Worlis, 1ST 2, p. 251. 

But, when the furious fit was overpast. 
His cruel /fl^« he often would repent. 

Spenseb, Fai^ Qiieen, i. iv. 34. 

Icetes took but a few of them to serve his turn, as if he 
had been ashamed of his/a^, and had used their friendship 
by stealth.— NoBTH, Pluta/rcWi Lives, 1656, p. 228. 

Fairy. In whatever latitude we may employ 

* fairy ' now, it is always restricted to the middle 
beings of the Gothic mytholog7 ; being in no case ap- 
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plied, as it used to be, to the fn.'^oitc of claasical 
antiquity. 

Of the/airi/ Manto [danghter of Tiresias] I cannot affirm 
any thing of truth, whether she were s. fairy or a prophetess. 
— Sir J, Eabiuqton, Orlando Fvrioto, b. liiii. 

80 long aa these wise /ain^ Haipa and /lix^'^y that is to 
say Portion and Partition, had the ordering of flappers, 
ciinners, and great feasts, a man should never see any illiberal 
or mechanical disorder. — Holland. PJuturcA's J/irraZi, p. 679. 



Faue. Thia is now genemlly applied to the 
reptitatioQ derived fiflm the report of great actions, 
but was constantly tiaed ia our Authorized Veraion 
{Ge.n. slv. 16; I Kin. x, 7 ; Jer. vi. 24; Mat. is. z6), 
and in coot^mporary writings, aa equivalent to report 
alone. Compare the distinction in Quintiliau {v. 3) 
between 'fama' and 'rumor,' 

Tlie occasion which Pharaoh took t.o murder all the 
Hebrew males was from a constant fams or prenotion that 
about this time there should a Hebrew male be bom that 
shonld work wonders for the good of his people. — Jackson, 
Chriit's EeeTlaatiiig PrUUkood, b. x. o. si. 

And his/iuBfl [^ i(o)| b6tou] went throughout all Syria, — 
J!^ttt. iv. 24. Authorized Yersion. 

Family. It is not a good sign that the ' family ' 
has now ceased to include the servants; but for a 
long while the word retained the largeness of its 
chissical use, indeed it has only very recently lost it 
t^ together. 

The same care is to extend to all of onr ;? 
proportions, as to our children ; for aa by S. Pi 
the heir differs nothing from a servant while h 
ity, so a servant should differ nothing from a 
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sabstantial part of the care. — Bishop Taylob, Holy lAring^ 

He [Sir Matthew Hale] kept no greater a family than 
myself. — Baxter, lAfe^ part 3, § 107. 

A just master may have an miconscionable servant ; and 
if he have a nnmerons family and keep many, it is a rare 
thing if he have not some bad. — Sandebson, Sermaruy 1671, 
voL L p. 115. 

To join to wife good family , 
And none to keep for bravery . . . 
These be the steps onf eignedly 
To climb to thrift by husbandry. 

TussEB, Htmdred Points of Good Husbandry, 9. 

Fancy. The distinction between 'fancy' and 
'imagination/ for which Wordsworth so earnestly 
contended, has obtained full recognition. It was the 
more easy for it to find acceptance from the fact that 
it fell in with a certain dina/men, a disposition already 
obscurely working in the minds of men, to ascribe 
different domains of meaning to these several words. 
But while what has been thus done has been well 
done, it would be a mistake to regard this as an old 
distinction that was now recovered from the oblivion 
into which it had fallen. The Greeks ascribed no 
such subordination of 0avra<rta (* phantasy,' * phansy/ 
* fancy ') to some other word, as we now ascribe to 
'fancy' in its relation to 'imagination.' ^avratria 
was for Plato and Aristotle (see too Longinus, 
c. 15), all that 'imagination' is for us, the power 
which summons up before the mind's eye of the poet, 
and of as many as he can carry along with him, the 
forms of things not present, shaping and moulding, 
dissolving and reuniting and fusing these at his will ; 
while ' &ncy,' as we now understand the word, with the 
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humbler offices assigned to it, as the awgregative and 
flasociative power, more playful but less enmest, 
dealing often in prettinessea rather than in beautiea, 
had not obtained any special word to express it. At 
the Eevival of Leaming both words found thenjseJvea 
in our English vocabulary ; but far down into the 
seventeenth century there was no sense of any dis- 
tinction between them ; they were siniply duplicates, 
one from the Greek and one from the Iiatin. They are 
constantly employed by Henry More as absolutely con- 
vertible ; and where Milton makes any difference 
between them, it is to the advantage of ' fancy,' which 
includes 'imagination' as a greater includes a less. 
At a later day it was felt to he a waste of wealth to 
have two words absolutely identical in meaning for one 
and the same mental operation ; above all, while another 
went without any to designate it at all ; and thus the 
instinct which is ever at work in a lajiguage for the 
making the most of its reeourcea began to work for 
the desynonymizing of ' imagination ' and ' fancy.' 
This could only be effected by the coming down of one 
or the other from its height of pliice. The lot naturally 
fell on 'fancy,' the grand (/Kiirrl^Eo-floi, on which it 
rested, being far more obscured to such aa were not 
scholars, than the Latin ' imago,' on which ' imagina- 
tion ' reposed. 

LoTers and madmen have sncli seething brains, 
fjach stiPtiim^ phantamei, tbat apprehend 
More than, cool reason ever comprehends. 
SUAKESPBABG, Midtmnmer Iiv/lit'» Dreaji 
In the Hool 
Are many lesser facnltiea Ihat serve 
Reason aa chief ; among' them Famcy 
Her office holds ; of all external tliin^ 
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Which the five watchful senses represent 
She forms irnagmatioji^j airy shapes. 

Milton, Paradise Zogt, v. 300. 

. The devil can act upon the soul by suggesting the ideas 
and spiritual pictures of things to the imagination. For this 
is the grand repository of all the ideas and representations 
which the mind of man can work either upon or by. So that 
Satan, our skilful artist, can as easily slide his injections into 
the /flwi^ as present a deluding image to the eye. — South, 
Scrnwns, 1737, vol. i. p. no. 

Fastidious. Persons are. 'fastidious' now, as 
feeling disgust ; things, and indeed persons too, were 

* fastidious ' once, as occasioning disgust. The word 
has shifted from an objective to a subjective use. 

* Fastidiosus * had both uses, but our modem quite 
predominated ; indeed the other is very rare. 

That thing for the which children be oftentimes beaten, 
is to them ever diSX&c fastidiom. — Sir T. Elyot, The GovemoTf 
b. i. c. 9. 

Feature. This, the Italian ' fattura,' is always 
the part now of a larger whole, a * feature ' of the 
landscape, the 'features' of the face; but there was 
no such limitation once; anything mac?e, any *fattura/ 
was a * feature ' once. * Fades ' in Latin, according to 
Aulus Gellius (xiii. 29), underwent a not very dis- 
similar change of meaning. In addition to the 
examples which follow, see Spenser, Fairy Queen, 
iv. 2, 44; iii. 9, 21. 

A body so harmoniously composed, 

As if nature disclosed 
All her best symmetry in that one featii/re, 

Ben Jonson, The Forest, xi. 

We have not yet found them all [the scattered limbs of 
Truth], nor ever shall do, till her Master's second coming ; 
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He shall bring together every joint and member, and shall 
mould them into an immortal /^ja^wr^ of loveliness and per- 
fection. — Milton, Areopagitica, 

So scented the givmfeatwre, and upturned 
His nostril wide into the murky air. 

Id., Pa/radise Lostf x. 278. 

But this joxmg featii/re [a commentary on Scripture which 
Archbishop Williams had planned], like an imperfect em- 
bryo, was mortified in the womb by Star-chamber vexations. 
— Hacket, Life of Archbishop WilUams, part ii. p. 40. 

Feminine. The distinction between 'feminine' 
and 'effeminate,' that the first is 'womanly,' the 
second ' womanish,' the first what becomes a woman, 
and under certain limitations may without reproach 
be affirmed of a man, while the second under all 
circumstances dishonours a man, as * mannish ' would 
dishonour a woman, is of comparatively modern 
growth. Neither could * feminine ' now be used as 
an antithesis of ' male,' as by Milton (Paradise Lost, 
L 42 3) it is. 

Till at the last God of veray right 

Displeased was with his condiciouns. 

By cause he [Sardanapalus] was in every mannes sight 

So ferny nyne in his affectiouns. 

Lydgate, Poem agai/nst Idleness^ 

But Ninias being esteemed no man of war at all, but iMo^ 
gethev fernimfie, and subject to ease and delicacy, there is no 
probability in that opinion. — Sir W. Baleigh, History of the 
World, b. ii. c. i, § I. 

Commodus, the wanton 2kii6. feminine son of wise Antoni- 
nus, gave a check to the great name of his father. — Bishop 
Taylob, Apples of Sodom, 

Firmament. We now use ' firmament ' only for 
that portion of the sky on all sides ^i\Aa ^2c>KiN'^*^Ba 
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horizon, haying gotten this application <^ the word 
from the Ynlgate (Gen, i. 6), or at any rate from the 
Church Latin (* firnvamerUurn cseleste,' Tertnllian, De 
Bapt. 3), as that had derived it from the Septnagint. 
This by arepiijfjia had sought to express the firmness 
and stability of the sky-tent, which phenomenally 
(and Scripture for the most part speaks pheno- 
menally) is drawn oyer the earth ; and to reproduce 
the force of the original Hebrew word, — in which, 
however, there is rather the notion of expansion than 
of firmness (see H. More, Defence of Cabbala, p. 60). 
But besides this use of * firmament,' totally strange to 
the classical ' firmamentum,' being derived to us from 
the ecclesiastical employment of the word, there is 
also an occasional use of it by the scholarly writers of 
the seventeenth century in the original classical sense, 
as that which makes strong or confirms. 

I thought it good to make a strong head or bank to role 
and guide the course of the waters ; by setting down this 
position or firmament, namely, that all knowledge is to be 
limited by religion, and to be referred to use and action. — 
Bacon, Of the Interpretation of Natv/re, 

Religion is the ligature of all communities, and the fir- 
moment of laws. — Bishop Tatlob, Ductcr DuMtantiwm, iii. 

Flicker. This, sometimes written * flacker,' and 

* flutter,' are thoroughly desynonymized now ; a flame 

* flickers,' a bird * flutters ; ' but it was not so once. 

But being made a swan. 
With snowy feathers in the air to Jiioker he began. 

CrOLDiNG, Ovid's Metamdrplwgis, b. vii. 

And the Cherubins fUickered with their wings, and lift 
themselves up from the earth. — Eiek, z. 19. Covebdale. 
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FuKT. This, or ' flurt,' as it naed to be spelt, ia 
a slightly contracted form of the French ' fleureter,' 
from ' fleiir,' a flower, to flirt meaning to go flowering, 
daintily sipping the sweets of one flower, and then 
passing on to another. At the same time much 
graver charges came to be often implied in the word, 
than are implied at the present. See on it A. S. 
Palmer's Leaves from a Word-hunter's Note Book, 
pp. 33-40. 

For why may not the mother be naught, a peevish, 
drunlten/iirt, a waspish choleric slut, a crazed piece, a fool, 
as soon as the nuise! — BvBTON, Anatmay of Melancholy, 

GadrouiHette,/. A minx, giggla, /ij^ callet, gixie; (a 
feigned word, applicable to any auoh catteE).— Cotgb4Ve, 
A French and English Dictionafy, 1660. 



Flodnce. This IB only another form of ' plunge,' 
and in nil its earlier uses testifies aa much. In 
' plouijce ' — ^Durses even now plounce a child into the 
water — is the connecting linlt between the two 
remoter forma. As ' floance ' has put ' plounce ' ont 
of use, so in the same has ' flounder ' put ' plonder,' aa 
in the following line : ' You should have aeen some 
half for drad go plowlervng here and there.' (Golding, 
Ovid' a MetwmorphoHe.) 

Aftpr an exhortation t« his army, he [the Emr» 
Conrad] commanded them all at once to _fieuiiCB i 
river.— F PL LKK, Holy W'l^r, b. ii. c. 28. 

liiimch now into the whirlpool, pr rather jtouiMta 
mud and qnagmire.— Hackbt, ii/i! a/ J.TOAW»Aap n 
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V\>NnL1NG. ' Fond' retains to this dar, at kast 
«*•« («^vtry, not seldom the sense of foolish; bat a 
KuulUii^ * is no longer a fooL 

Vu ovicure hatl: some reason to allege, an extortioner is 
A lUAii of wisd-i'in, and acteth prudentlr in oompariaon to 
ti^iu; but this fondUn^ [the profane swearer] offecdeth 
ttc<»\t'u and abandoneth happiness he knoweth not whj or for 
^hifct. -Bakbow, Sermon 15. 

^Ve have many such fondlings, that are their wives' pack- 
>3^^s and slaves.— BUBT05, AuaUm^of ^elaneludyy part iii. 



\x. 



Forgetful. Exactly the converse of what has 
iiiipl>oned to * dreadful ' and ' fiightftd ' (which see) 
haa befallen * forgetful.' 

It may be Wi'^ forgetful wine begot 

^t>me sudden blow, and thereupon this challenge. 

Websteb, a Cure for a CueMd, act iii. sc i. 

11 the slegjy drench 
^>f ^\\^\ forgetful lake benumb not still. 

MiLTOK, PturadUe Lost, ii. 73. 

rOKLORN, ) Thereare two points of difference 
l OKLOKN Hope. ) between the past use of * forlorn 
hope ' and the present. The first, that it was seldom 
used,— I can recall no single example, — in that which 
js now its only ai)plication, namely, of those who, 
l,tiiug the first to mount the breach, thus set their 
liviii* upon a desperate hazard ; but always of the 
^l^ii liiishui-a and others thrown out in front of an army 
ill K) 11^ t(» engage. Here, indeed, the central notion of 
thti wonl may ])e affirmed to agree with that it has 
j^Q^v. Thtiho first come to hand-strokes with the 
enemy ) ^W ^^ ^® brunt of their onset ; with less 
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likelihood therefore that they will escape than those 
who come after. This ie quite true, and it comes 
remarkably out in my first quotation from Holland ; 
just as in a retreat they, are the 'forlorn hope' 
(Smedisk IntelligeneeT, vol. i. p. 163}, who bring up 
the rear. But in passages innimierable this of the 
greater hazard to which the ' forlorn hope ' are exposed, 
has quite disappeared, and the ' forlorn,' for ' hope ' is 
often omitted, are simply that part of the araiy which, 
being posted in the front, ia first engaged. The 
phrase is an importation from Germany, and ' hope ' 
is doubtless a corruption of ' Haufe,' heap, or 
crew. I find it firet in Oaacoigne's Fruits of War, 
St. 74. 

' The fearful are in Miafm-lora [see J!ev. ssi. S] of those 
that inarch for hell.'— GuES ALL, Tlte CAriitiaa in Complete 
Amumr, c. i. 



vol. vii. p. 303. 

These [the Eoman Vclitea] were loose troops, 3 
in a manner to those wliioh we call now by a French name 
Enfana Perduea, but when we ose our own terras, The Fitrlarn 
Mope.— Sii W. Raleigh, Hiitory of the World, v. 3, 8. 

Before tJie main battle of the Carthaginians he seta the 
auxiliariea and aid-soldiers, a confused rabble and medley 
of all sorts of nations, who, aa the/orlora hope, bearing the 
fnrions heat of the Hrst brunt, might, if they did no other 
good, yet, with receiving many a wound in tbeir bodies dull 
and turn the edge of the enemy's sword.— Hollas d, JAbv 
P- ?65. 

Upon them the light-armed /(»-1»ti hepe [qui primi 
minis erant] of archers and darters of tlie Roman host, wh 
went before the battle Ui akinniah, chaiged forcibly «. 
their shot.— Id., Jb. p. 641 ; cf. pp. (149, lljo, itq^. 
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— J 7—113- '*"i»"' / .w I/"' X/if l&ffC. Etifn-an^vrr. 



F ixjJLZTt il :ir Trci* 111"-* Sf!H>£.-3=d to us 

■:l:^ 15 -ttt^ -—7- ^ -~ "^^^ n-rCfcctjacs li^eze. it is 
li-ri: l-iT^ "="li;l Li* -r'^"=^ "^ **^ ^irL I* is canons 
-.: ir-ic*^ ilr =>*rztj 'J -K-li^i. -f.-rzaLiTy/ wLSdi ineant 
iz. "lLt lj::iriJsZ*r :•" il-r Sclxls "ie csa^ecd&lirr. the 
irzL-rm-u** i-Sar: :: i iiir^. ih*- wr ivf . cave it is 
f:n^ izi 5L.ip*r. iLr • :";mA irr^-^rC sLooId now meui 
sc-ZLfrilin? ::■>: =Lrrr> =0 diz-erir::':. b:::! so oppodiie. 

Till I Liv* -i^i :r.r ajTrjvf^i n^a^^ I Live, 

y^r: iiT TTr '::-ri:li lur crid-r a 'iir^u'^ wife. — FnxEB. 

Ther* art itaiiT zrace* reciiired ■:•: us. wr..:»e material and 
formal par: i? r-rr.*ii:aLce. — E'l5::cp Tayloe, JAKfrim^ and 
IVu^fi^v of RrpKHtanK'K^ i. 3. 47. 

It is no: onlv as impious and irreligioiis a thing, but as 

jnieless and as absord a tLini: to denr that the Son of God 

)ilh redeemed the world, as to deny tl.at Gcd hath created 

•^wmM; and he is ^sformaUy and as gloriously a martyr 

'to&s for this article, The S4:>n of God is come, as he that 

fcte tliisy There is a God. — Doxxe, iSt rmou*^ 1640^ p^ 69. 

to the rule of the casuists, the formality ot pro- 
ii inordinateness of our laying out, or misbestowing 
dioiild not.— Whitlock, ZiHftomiay p. 497. 
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When the sotool makes pertinacy or obatinaey to be the 
/m-maUtff o£ heresy, they say not true at all, nnleas it be 
meant the obstinacy of the will and choice ; and if they do, 
they apeak impertinently and inartificiallj, this being but 
one of the causes that malce error become heresy ; the 
adequate and pelfeatforTnality of heresy is whalBoesermakea 
the error voluntary and vicioos.— Biahop Taylor, Liberty of 
PrBphc»ying, % a, 10. 

Strong and importunate porauasions have not the nature 
smA formality of force ; but they have oftentimes the effect 
of it; and he that solioits earnestly, sometimes dcterminta 
as certainly as If he did force.— South, Sermont, 1744, vol. 



France, ) Wo consider now, aod consider 
Fbeschiian. I riglitly, tliat there was properly no 
' France ' before there were Franka ; and, speaking of 
the land and people before the Frankisb conquest, we 
use Gaul, Gauls, and Giauliah ; just as we should not 
now Bpeak of CieBar'a 'joiu'nfiy into England.' Our 
fathers had not these scruples {North, Flufarch'g 
Lives). See the quotation from Milton, x. v. ' Civil.' 

When CiEsar saw his army prone to war, 
And fates so bent, leat sloth and long delay 
Might cross hiiu, he withdrew his troops from I^nije, 
And in all quarters musters men for Borne. 

Maklowk, IHrat Book of I/nean. 
A Frenclima/a together with a Freneliieoman, likewise a 
Grecian man and woman, were let down alive in the beast- 
market int« a vault under the ground, stoned all about.— 
HoLLAMD, Meji, p. 46;. 



Frbt. This, the A.S. ' frettm,' the Genua 
sen,' to eat, is with us restricted ngw, thougli 
was otherwise, to the eating of the heart throofj 
flccordiiig to an image which we all can oaly toi 



114 Frightful — Frippery. 

understand ; and which has given the Pythagorean 
* Cor ne edito/ the French * d6vor6 de chagrins.' 

Adam afterward ayelns his defence 
Freet of that fruyt. 

Piers Ploughman, 12469. 

He [Hercules] slew the cruel tirant Busirus, 
And made his hors to fret his flesh and bon. 

Chaucbb, The Monk's Tale. 

His houndes have him [Actaeon] caught, 
And freten him, for that they knew him naught. 

Id., Knight's Tale. 

Thou makest his beauty to consume away, like as it were 
a moth fretting a garment. — Ps. xxxix. 12. Prayer Book 
Version. 



Frightful. Now always active, that which in- 
spires fright; but formerly as often passive, that 
which is, or is liable to be, frightened. See * Dread- 
ful/ ' Hateful.' 

The wild Bxid frig JUful herds, 
Not hearing other noise, but this of chattering birds, 
Feed fairly on the lawns. 

Deayton, PolyoWion, Song 13. 

Frippery. Now such trumpery, such odds and 
ends of cheap finery, as one might expect to meet at 
an old-clothes shop ; but in our early dramatists and 
others of their time, the shop itself where old clothes 
were by the 'fripper' or broker scoured, 'interpo- 
lated,' and presented anew for sale (officina vestium 
tritarum. Skinner) ; nor had ' frippery ' then the con- 
temptuous subaudition of worthlessness in the objects 
offered for sale which its present use would imply. 
See Littr^, Dictionnaire, s. v. Friperie, 



Fulsome, 115 

Trinoulo. worthy Stephano, look what a wardrobe here 

is for thee. 
CaUban. Let it alone, thou fool, it is but trash. 
Triticulo. 0, ho, monster I we know what belongs to a 
frippery, 

Shakespeaee, The Tempest^ act iv. sc. i. 

Enter iMke, rnth shoes, goHers, fans, and roses. 
Gold. Here he comes, sweating all over. 
He shows like a walking /ri/^p^y. 
Massingeb, The City Madam, act i. sc. i . 

Hast thou foresworn all thy friends in the Old Jewry ? or 
dost thou think us all Jews that inhabit there ? Yet, if thou 
dost, come over, and but see our frippery. Change an old 
shirt for a whole smock with us. — Ben Jonson, Every Man 
in his Humour y act i. sc. i. 

Fulsome, ) I have seen it questioned whether 
FuLsoMENEss. j in the first syllable of ' fulsome ' we 
are to find *foul' or *full.' There should be no 
question on the matter; seeing that 'fulsome' is 
properly no more than * full,' and then secondly that 
which by its fulness and overfulness produces first 
satiety, and then loathing and disgust. This mean- 
ing of * fulsome ' is still retained in our only present 
application of the word, namely to compliments 
and flattery, which by their grossness produce this 
effect on him who is their object ; but the word had 
once many more applications than this. See the 
quotation from Pope, 8, v, ' Bacchanal/ 

His leap, pale, hoar, and withered corpse, grew fulsome^ 
fair, and fresh. 

GoLDiNG, Otid's Metamarphf 

The next is Doctrine, in whose lips there dw 
A spring of honey, sweeter than its name, 
Honey which never fulsome is, jet fills 
The widest souls. 

Beaumont, P«yc]i«,\>. 

12 



ii6 Oarb — Garble. 

Chaste and modest as he [Persius] is esteemed, it camiot 
be denied but that in some places he is broad ajid fulsome. 
No decency is considered; no fulsomefiesf amitted, — Dbypev, 
Dedication of Translations from Juvenal. 

Making her soul to loathe dainty meat, or putting a sur- 
feit and fulsomeness into all which she enjoys. — BOGEBS, 
Naamian tlw- Syrian, p. 32. 

Garb. One of many words, all whose meaning 
has run to the surface. A man's dress was once only 
a portion, and a very insignificant portion, of his 
* garb,' which included his whole outward presentment 
to other men ; now it is all. 

First, for your ga/rh, it must be grave and serious, 
Very reserved and locked ; not teil a secret 
On any terms, not to your father. 

Ben Jonson, Volpone, act iv. sc. i. 

The greatest spirits, and those of the best and noblest 
breeding, are ever the most respective and obsequious in 
their garbf and the most observant and grateful ild their 
language to all. — Feltham, Resolves, Ixxv. 

Have thy observing eyes 
E'er marked the spider's garhy how close she lies 
Within her curious web, and by and by 
How quick she hastes to her entangled fly ? 

QXJABLsa, History of Samson^ aect. I^ 

A (Ttfiyorptirtia in his person, a grave and a smiling gark 
compounded together to bring strangers into a liking of 
their welcome. — Hacket, Zdfe of Archbishop WiUiams, part 
ii. p. 32. 

Horace's wit and Virgirs state 

He did not steal but emulate. 

And when he would like them appear. 

Their garb, but not their dothes, did wear. 

Denhah, On the Death qf Cowley. 

CrARBLE. Writings only are 'garbled' now; and 



Garble. 117 

'garbled' extracts are extracts dishonestly made, so 
shifted, mutilated, or in other ways tampered with, 
that, while presented as fair specimens, they convey a 
false impression. It is not difficult to trace the down- 
ward progress of the word. It is derived fi-om the 
low Latin *garba,' a wheatsheaf, and * garbellare,* to 
sift or cleanse corn from any dust or rubbish which 
may have become mingled with it. It was then ap- 
plied to any separation of the good from the bad, 
retaining that, rejecting this, and used most com- 
monly of spices; then generally to picking and 
choosing, but without any intention to select the 
better and to dismiss the worse : and lastly, as at 
present, to picking and choosing with the distinct 
purpose of selecting that which should convey the 
worse impression, and dismissing that which should 
have conveyed a truer and a better. It is a very 
favourite word in its earlier uses with Fuller. 

Garbling of bow-staves (anno i R. 3, cap. 11) is the sort- 
ing or culling out of the good from the bad. — CowELL, The 
Interpreter, s. v. 

There was a fair hospital, built to the honour of St. 
Anthony in Bennet's Fink, in this city ; the protectors and 
proctors whereof claimed a privilege to themselves, to ga/t'hle 
the live pigs in the markets of the city ; and such as they 
found starved or otherwise unwholesome for man's suste- 
nance they would slit in the ear, tie a bell about their 
necks, and turn them loose about the city. — Fuller, Wor- 
thies of England, London, 

Garbling men's manners you did well divide, 
To take the Spaniard's wisdom, not their pri<?' 
With French activity you stored your mlfliA 
Leaving to them their fickleness behind ; 
And soon did learn, your temperance was m 
A sober industry even from the Dutch. 

Id., Worthies of Efn/gilam^,, A. 
on Chmlb% II« 



1 1 S Garland — Oarret. 

To garble, to cleanse from dross and dirt, as grocers do 
their spices, to pick or cull out. — Phillips, New World of 
Words. 

GrAKLAND. At present we know no other 'gar- 
lands * but of flowers ; but ' garland ' was at one time 
a technical name for the royal crown or diadem, and 
not a poetical one, as might at first sight appear ; as 
witness these words of Matthew of Paris in his Life 
of Henry III. : Rex veste deaurati, et coronula aurei, 
quae vulgariter garlanda dicitur, redimitus. 

In the adoption and obtaining of the garlandj I being 
seduced and proroked by sinister counsel did commit a 
naughty and abominable act. — Grafton, Chronicle of Mng 
RicluMrd HI. 

In whose [Edward the Fourth's] time, and by whose 
occasion, what about the getting of the ga/rlcmd, keeping 
it, losing and winning again, it hath cost more English blood 
than hath twice the wiiming of France. — Sir T. MoBE, JSm- 
tsry of King Richard III. p. 107. 

What in me was purchased. 
Falls unto thee in a more fairer sort ; 
So thou the ga/rland wear'st successively. 

Shakespeabe, 2 Henry IV. act iv. sc. 4. 

GrARRBT. The French 'gu^rite/ which is our 
* garret/ is properly a place of refuge or safety, being 
closely connected with the verb * gu6rir ; * thus gagner 
ta guerite, to save oneself by flight. But this place 
of safety would be often on a high wall, in a watch- 
tower, upon the tops of houses ; and thus the notion 
of the * garret ' was connected with that of the highest 
stage or storey. The subaudition of its being the 
poorest and meanest place in the house is an after- 
thought, and certainly has no place in any of the 
following uses of the word. 



Gazette. 119 

Then walked I f errer, and went al abouten, 
And seigh halles full heygh, and houses f ul noble 
With gaye gaHte» and grete, and iche hole y-glased. 

Creed of Piers Ploughman, 41 1. 

The garettes aboven the ghates bryght 
Of the cet6 of heven, I lyken thus ryght 
Tylle the garettes of a cet6 of gold, 
That wroght war als I before told. 

BiCHABD ROLLB of Hampole, Priclte of 
Conscience, 9101-9104. 

It is not possible algate to have highe garettes, or tours, 
or highe places for watche men ; therefor it nedethe to have 
out watch. — Vbgbtius, quoted in the Promptoriv/ni, Pa/rvulO' 
mm, p. 187. 

Gazette. An Italian word designating a small 
piece of tin money current at Venice; to this the 
name * gazzetta ' a diminutive of * gaza/ the proper 
name gf the treasure of Persian kings, was probably 
given in a certain irony, as being a very small 
treasure indeed. Being the price at which the flying 
sheets of news, first published there, were sold, it 
gave to them their name ; and they also were called 
'gazettes' (see Mahn, Etymol, Untersuch, p. 91). 
We see the word in this its secondary sense, but not 
as yet thoroughly at home in English, for it still re- 
nins an Italian termination, in Ben Jonson's Volpone 
(act V. sc. 2), of which the scene is laid at Venice. 
Curiously enough the same play gives also an example, 
quoted below, of * gazette ' in its earlier use. 

If you will have a stool, it will cost you a gazet, which is 
almost a penny. — Cory at, Crudities, vol. ii. p. 15. 

What monstrous and most painful circumstance 
Is here to get some three or four gazettes. 
Some threepence in the whole. 

Beix Jonbon, Volpone, wX. W n 



120 Gelding — Genial. 

Gelding. Restrained at present to horses which 
have ceased to be entire ; but until * eunuch,* which 
is of somewhat late adoption, had been introduced 
into the lauguage, serving also the needs which that 
serves now. 

Thanne Joseph was lad in Egepte, and bought hm^ 
Potiphar, the gelding of Pharao. — Gen. xxxix. i. WrcLiF. 

And whanne thei weren come up of the water, the spirit 
of the Lord ravyschid Filip, and the geldynge saw hym no 
more. — Acts viii. 39. Id. 

Lysimachns was very angry, and thought great scorti that- 
Demetrius should reckon him a gelding, — North, PlutarcKs 
Lives, p. 741. 

Generosity. We still use * generous * occasionally 
in the sense of highly or nobly bom ; but * generosity ' 
has quite lost this its earlier sense, and acquired a 
purely ethical meaning. Its history illustrates, ss 
does the history of so many other words, what one 
may call the aristocratic tendencies of language. 

Nobility began in thine ancestors and ended in thee ; and 
the generosity that they gained by virtue, thou hast blotted 
by vice. — Lyly, Euph/ues and his England. 

Their eyes are commonly black and small, noses little, 
nails almost as long as their fingers, but serving to distin- 
guish their generosity. — Habbis, Voyages, vol. i. p. 465. 

Genial. It is curious to find ' genial ' used in a 
sense not merely so different, but so directly opposed 
to that in which we employ it now, as in the quota- 
tion which follows we do. Whether there are other 
examples of the same use, I am unaj^le to say. 

There are not a few very much to be pitied, whose indus- 
tiy being not attended with natural parts, they have sweat 



Gestation — Oirl. X2r 

to little purpose, and rolled the itone in vain, which chiefly 
proceedeth from natural incapacity and genial indisposition, 
at least to those particulars whereunto they apply their 
endeavours. — Sir T. Browne, Vulgao' JErrors, b. i. c. 5. 

Gestation. Now a technical word applied only 
to the period during which the females of animals 
carry their young ; but acknowledging no such limi- 
tation once. 

Oeitation in a chariot or wagon hath in it a shaking of 
the body, but some vehement, and some more soft.— Sir T. 
Elyot, Ctutle of Health, b. ii. c. 34. 

Qegtcttion, an exercise of the body, by being carried in 
coach, litter, upon horseback, or in a vessel on, the water. — 
Holland, Pliny, Exjalanation of the Words of Art. 

Ghost. It is only in the very highest acceptation 
of all that * Ghost ' and * Spirit ' are now synonymous 
and exchangeable. They once were so through the 
entire range of their several uses. 

And in this manere was man maad, 
And thus God gaf hym a goost. 

'IHers Ploughman, 5240. 

As well in gott as body, chast was she. 

Chaucee, The Dootoure's Tale. 

He sawe that the heavens opened, and the googt as a dove 
commynge downe upon Him. — Mark i. 10. Covbkdalb. 

Girl. A diminutive of a root *gir' (gir+1), a 
little child, and this of either sex. In Old English a 
knave girle ' occurs in the sense of boy. It fared 
in earliest English not otherwise with * wench.' This, 
in its diminutive form * wenchel/ is applied in T/ie 
Ormulum, 3356, to the newly bom Babe in the 
^ manger. 



122 Gist — Glory. 

Thorugh wyn and thomgh wommen ther was Loth acombred. 
And there gat in glotonie gerles that were cherles. 

IHers PUmghmarif 525. 

In danger hadde he at his owen gise 

The yonge girle$ of the diocese, 

And knew hir counseil and was of hir rede. 

Chaucer, CJanterhwry Tales, The Prologue. 



GriST. This, the French ' gite/ from the old * g^sir,' 
meant formerly, as the French word means still, the 
place where one lodges for the night. A scroll con- 
taining the route and resting-places of a royal party 
during a progress was sometimes so called. It must 
be owned, however, that it is difficult to trace the 
point of contact and connexion between * gist ' in this 
sense, and * gist ' as we use it now. 

After he had sent Popilius before in spial, and perceived 
that the avenues were open in all parts, he marched forward 
himself, and by the second gigt came to Dinm [secnndis 
caMris pervenit ad Dium]. — Holland, Livy, p. 1174. 

The guides who were to conduct them on their way had 
commandment so to cast their guts and journeys that by 
three of the clock in the morning of the third day they 
might assail Pythoum. — Id., Ih. p. 1193. 



Glory, 
Glorious, 
Gloriottslt.^ 
often were. 



* Glory ' is never employed now in the 
sense of * vairi-glory,' nor 'glorious' 
in that of * t?aiw-gloiious,* as once they 



In military commanders and soldiers, vain-glory is an 
essential point ; for as iron sharpens iron, so by glory one 
courage sharpeneth another. — Bacon, Ussays, 54. 

So commonly actions begun in glory shut up in shame. ^- 
Bishop Hall, CantemjplaHons, On BdbeU 



Good-nature. 123 

To that intent God maid him thus, 
That man suld nocht be glorious, 
Nor in himself na tiling sold se 
But mater of homilitie. 

Lyndesay, The Monarchie, 

Some took this for a ghrimis brag ; others thought he 
[Alcibiades] was like enongh to have done it.— North, Plu- 
tarch^s Idveif, p. 183. 

Likewise ghriovs followers, who make themselves as 
trumpets of the commendation of those they follow, are full 
of inconvenience ; for they taint business through want of 
secrecy, and they export honour from a man and make him 
a return in envy. — Bacon, Assays, 48. 

He [Anselm] little dreamt then that the weeding-hook 
of Keformation would after two ages pluck up his glorious 
poppy [prelacy] from insulting over the good com [presby- 
tery]. — MiLTOir, Reason of Chv/roh Oovemment, b. i. c. 5. 

I speak it not gloriously, or out of affectation. — Ben 
JONSON, Every Man out of his Humov/r, act ii. sc. i. 

Good-nature,] As metaphysics have yielded us 
Good-natured. J 'common sense,* and logic * formal/ 
and * formality,* so we owe to theology * good-nature.' 
By it our elder divines understood far more than we 
imderstand by it now ; even all which it is possible 
for a man to have, without having the grace of God. 
The contrast between grace and nature was of course 
imknown to the Greeks; but, this being kept in 
mind, we may say that the * good-nature ' of our 
theology two centuries ago was as nearly as possible 
expressed by the evfvta of Aristotle {JSth, Nic, iii. 7 ; 
compare the * heureusement n6 * of the French) ; the 
genial preparedness for the reception of every high 
teaching. In the paper of The Spectator, quoted 
below, which treats exclusively of * good-nature,' the 
word is passing, but has by no means passed^ intxi itasi 
modem meaning. See * Ill-natwre.* 



124 Ooapeller. 

Good-nature, being the relics and remains of that ship- 
wreck which Adam made, is the proper and immediate 
disposition to holiness. When good-naUi/re is heightened 
by the grace of God, that which was natural becomes now 
spiritual. — Bishop Taylob, Sermon preached at the Funeral 
of Sir George DaUtone, 

Good-natwre I alas, where is it ? Since Adam fell, there 
was never any such thing in rerum natur^ ; if there be any 
good thing in any man, it is all from grace. We may talk 
of this and that, of good-natv/red men, and I know not 
what; but the very truth is, set grace aside (I mean all 
grace, both renewing grace and restraining grace), there is 
no more good-natv/re in any man than there was in Cain and 
in Judas. That thing which we use to call good-natwre is 
indeed but a subordinate means or instrument, whereby God 
restraineth some men more than others, from their birth and 
special constitution, from sundry outrageous exorbitances, 
and so is a branch of this restraining grace whereof we now 
speak. — Sandeesokt, Sermons, 167 1, vol. i. p. 279. 

If any good did appear in the conversation of some men 
who followed that religion [the Pagan], it is not to be im- 
puted to the influence of that, but to some better cause ; to 
the relics of good^nature, to the glimmerings of natural 
light, or (perhaps also) to secret whispers and impressions 
of divine grace on some men's minds vouchsafed in pity to 
them. — Barrow, Sermon 14 on the Apostles^ Creed. 

They [infidels] explode all natural difference of good 
and evil ; deriding benignity, mercy, pity, gratitude, inge- 
nuity ; that is, all instances of good-natwre, as childish and 
silly dispositions. — Id., Sermon 6 on the Apostles' Creed. 

Xenophon, in the Life of his imaginary Prince, is always 
celebrating the philanthropy or good-natv/re of his hero, which 
he tells us he brought into the world with him. — Spectator, 
no. 169. 

Gospeller. Now seldom used save in ritual lan- 
guage, and there designating the priest or deacon who 
in the divine service reads the Gospel of the day; 
but employed once as equivalent to * Evangelist/ and 



BabseqnentlT applied to adherents of the Reformed 
faith; both which meazungs have since departed 
from it. 

Marke. the ^fitpeVrr. -was the rcics:!: scne cf Petre in 
baptrsm. — Wiclif. Tkt Pr»2fCf **/ Jiarltf. 

The persecQtion iras carr'€-d r-r aza:r<t the pofwTUr$ Trith 
much fierceness br thc^se of the Ik-man j^reuasion. — Stbype, 
Mtmarialt &fArekhukfip Crahmer, b. iiL c. 16. 



Gossip. It would be interesting to collect instances 
in which the hnmbler classes of societr have retained 
the correct uae of a word, which has been let go by 
those of higher education. 'Gossip' is one, being 
still used by our peasantry in its first and etAino- 
logical sense, namely as a sponsor in baptism — one 
m6 or akin in God, according to the doctrine of the 
medieval Churdi, that sponsors contracted a spri- 
tual affinitr with the child for whom thev stood. 
'GoflBips,' in this primary sense, would often be 
fiEuniliar with one another — and thus the word was 
applied to all familiars and intimates. At a later 
day it came to signify such idle talk, the ' comm^rage ' 
(which word bas exactly the same history), which too 
often would find place in the intercourse of such. 

They had mothers as we had; and those motliors had 
gampt (if their children were christened), as we are. — Ben 
JONBON, The Staple of Newi, The Induction, 

Thus fareth the golden mean, through the misconstruction 
yt the extremes. Well-tempered zeal is lukewarmnest: ; doN'o- 
tion is hypocrisy ; charity, ostentation ; constancy, oKst inaoy ; 
gravity, pride ; humility, abjection of spirit ; and so gt> 
throngh the whole parish of virtues, where misprision and 
envy are gosHps, be sure the child shall be nicknamed. — 
Whitlock, Zootomiay p. 3. 



126 Orave — Grudge. 

Should a great lady that was invited to be a gossip, in her 
place send her kitchen-maid, 'twould be ill-taken. — Selden, 
Table-Talk, Prayer, 



Grave. The German ' graben/ and once used in 
the senses which * graben ' still retains. See * En- 
grave.' 

They set markes hir meetings should be 
There King Ninus was graven, under a tree. 

Chaucer, Legend of Tisbe of Bahilon, 

I wil laye sege to the rounde aboute, and grave up dykes 
against the. — IsaA, xxix. 3. Covebdale. 

He hath graven and digged up a pit, and is fallen himself 
into the destruction that he made for other. — Ps, vii. 16. 
Prayer Book Version. 

Grope, Now to feel for, and uncertainly, as does 
a blind man or one in the dark ; but once simply to 
feel, to gripe or grasp. 

Handis thei hav, and thei shal not grope [et non palpa- 
bunt, Vulg.]— -P«. cxiii. 7. Wiclip. 

I have touched and tasted the Lord, axid groped Kim. with 
hands, and yet unbelief hath made all unsavoury. — Bogers, 
Naaman the Syrian, p. 231. 

Grudge. Now to repine at the good which others 
already have, or which we may be required to impart 
to them ; but it formerly implied open utterances of 
discontent and displeasure against others, and did the 
work which * to murmur ' does now. Traces of this 
still survive in our English Bible. 

And the farisies and scribis gruechiden ; seiynge for this 
resceyyeXYi synful men and eteth with hem. — Luke xv. 2. 

WiCLIF. 
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Aft^r backbiting cometh grutching or murmuration, and 
sometime it springeth of impatience ayenst God, and some- 
time ayenst man. — Chaucer, The Persones Tale, 

Yea without grudging Christ suffered the cruel Jews to 
crown Him with most sharp thorns, and to strike Him with 
a reed. — Foxe, Book of Martyrs ; Exoundnation of William 
Thorpe. 

Use hospitality one to another without grudging [jSoffv 
yoyyvtryiSov]. — I Pet, iv. 9. Authorized Version. 

Guard. Is * guard,' in the sense of welt or border 
to a garment, nothing more than a special application 
of * guard,* as it is familiar to us all? or is it alto- 
gether a different word with its own etymology, and 
only by accident offering the same letters in the same 
sequence ? I have assumed, though not with perfect 
confidence, the former ; for indeed otherwise the word 
would have no right to a place here. 

Antipater wears in outward show his apparel with a 
plain white welt or g'tuivd, but he is within all purple, I 
warrant you, and as red as scarlet. — Holland, Plutarch's 
Morals, p. 412. 

Then were the fathers of those children glad men to see 
their sons apparelled like Romans, in fair long gowns, garded 
with purple.— NoETH, Plvta/rch's Lives, p. 492. 

Give him a livery 
More giia/rded than his fellows. 
Shakespeaeb, Merchant of Venice, act ii. sc. 2. 

Hag. One of the many words applied formerly to 
both sexes, but now restrained only to one. See 
'Coquet,' *Girl,' 'Harlot,' 'Hoyden,* 'Termagant/ 
' Witch.' 

And that old hag [Silenus] that with a staff his staggering 

limbs doth stay. 
Scarce able on his ass to sit for reeling every "woj. 

GOLDING, Ond^z Metamorplio%V%,> 



128 Handsome — Harbinger. 

Hakdsomb, ) Now referred exclusively to come- 
Handsomeness. ) liness, either literal or figurative. 
It is of course closely connected with 'handy/ in- 
deed differs from it only in termination, and in all 
early uses means having prompt and dexterous use 
of the hands, and then generally able, adroit. In 
Cotgrave's Dictionary ^ * habile,' * adroit,' * maniable,' 
take precedence of * beau,' * belle,' as its French equi- 
valents. See 'Unhandsome.' 

Few of them [the Germans] use swords or great lances ; 
but carry javelins with a narrow and short iron, but so 
sharp and handsome, that, as occasion serveth, with the same 
weapon they can fight both at hand and afar off. — Greenwey, 
Tacitus, vol. i. p. 259. 

A light footman's shield he takes unto him, and a Spanish 
blade by his side, more handsome to fight short and close [ad 
propiorem hahili pugnam]. — Holland, lAvy, p. 255. 

Philopoemen sought to put down all exercise, which made 
men's bodies unmeet to take pains, and to become soldiers 
to fight in defence of their country, that otherwise would 
have been very able and handsome for the same. — Nobth, 
Pluta/rch's Lives, p. 306. 

Both twain of them made haste. 
And girding close for handsomeness their garments to their 

waist, 
Bestirred their cunning hands apace. 

GOLDING, Ovid's Metamorphosis, b. vi. 

Harbinger. This word belongs at present to our 
poetical diction, and to that only; its original sig- 
nificance being nearly or quite forgotten ; as is evi- 
dent from the inaccvirate ways in which it has come 
to be used; as though a * harbinger' were merely 
one who announced the coming, and not always o 
who prepared a place and i^^ior;^ |^ 'harbour' 
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another. He did indeed annoiince the near approach, 
but only as an accidental consequence of his office. 
Our Lord, if we may reverently say it, assumed to 
Himself precisely the office of a 'harbinger,' when 
He said, * I go to prepare a place for you' {John 
xiv. 2). 

There was a Tia/rlnnger who had lodged a gentleman in a 
very ill room; who expostulated with him somewhat rudely; 
J)ut the harhinger carelessly said, * You will take pleasure 
^n it when you are out of it.' — Bacon, Apophthegms. 

Ill be myself the harbinger^ and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach. 

Shakespeabb, Machethi act i. sc. 4. 

The fame of Frederick's valour and maiden fortune, never 
as yet spotted with ill success, like a harbinger hastening 
before, had provided victory to entertain him at his arrival* 
— Fuller, Holy War, b. iii. c. 31. 

A winged harbinger from bright heaven flown 

Bespeaks a lodging-room 

For the mighty King of love, 
The spotless structure of a virgin womb. 

Bishop Taylor, On the Annunciation, 

Habdt, \ When used of perscms, * hardy ' means 
Hardllt.) now enduring, indifferent to fatigue, 
hunger, thirst, heat, cold, and the like. But it had 
once a far more prevailing sense of bold, which now 
only remains to it in connexion with things, as we 
should still speak of a 'hardy,' meaning thereby a 
bold, assei-tion ; though never now of a * hardy,' if 
we intended a bold or daring person. Lord Bacon's 
Charles the Hardy is Charles le Temeraire, or Charles 
the Bold, as we always style him now. 

Hap helpeth hardy man alway, quoth he. 

Chaucer, Legend of Good Wbmen,^ 

K 
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It is not to be forgotten that Comminens observeth of 
his first master, duke Charles the Hardy , namely, that he 
would communicate his secrets with none. — Bacon, Essays^ 
27. 

Ha/rdily [audacter, Vulg.] he entride in to Pilat, and 
azide the body of Jhesu. — Ma/rk xv. 43. Wiclip. 

Harlot. I have no desire to entangle myself in 
the question of this word's etymology (see Donkin, 
Etymological Dictionary y s. v. Arlotto; and Piers 
Ploughman, Wright's edition, Glossary s. v.); it is 
sufficient to observe that it was used of both sexes 
alike ; and though for the most part a word of slight 
and contempt, signifying generally * a low fellow ' (in 
the Promptorium Parvulomm * scurrus ' is the Latin 
equivalent of it), implied nothing of that special form 
of sin to which it now exclusively refers. 

Salle never ha/rlotte have happe, thorowe helpe of my Lord 
To kille a crownde kynge, with crysome enoynttede. 

Morte Arthv/re^ 2446. 

He was unhardy, that ha/rht, and hidde hym in Inferno. 

Piers Phughiiuniy 11 581. 

A sturdy haHot went hem ay behind. 
That was his hostes man, and bare a sakke, 
An what men gave him, laid it on his bakke. 

Chauceb, The Sompnonre'i Tale. 

No man but he and thou and such other false harlots 
praiseth any such preaching. — FoxE, ^ook of Martyrs; 
ExaminaUoH of William Thorpe, 

About this time [a.d. 1264] a redress of certain sects was 
intended, among which one by name specially occurreth, and 
called the assembly of hcurlats^ a kind of people of a lewd 
disposition and uncivil. — Id., Ih, vol. i. p. 435. 

* *Qui se lui/rlotos appellant' are the important words in 
Henry the Third's letter to the Sheriff of Oxfordshire, re- 
quiring their dispersion. 
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Habness. In French the difference between the 
' harness * of a man and of a horse is expressed by a 
slight difference in the spelling, ' hamois * in one case, 

* hamais ' in the other. In English we only retain it 
now in the second of these uses. 

But when a stronger than he cometh upon him and over- 
cometh him, he taketh from him his harnexs wherein he 
trusted, and divideth his goods. — Luke xi. 22. Tyndalb. 

When Abram herde that his brother was taken, he har- 
nessed his bonde-servauntes, and followed after them untill 
Dan. — Oefi. xiv. Covebdale. 

Those that sleep in Jesus shall God bring with Him, and 
harness them with the bright armour of life and immortality. 
— H. MoBE, Grand Mystery of Godliness^ b. iv. c. 18. 

And all about the courtly stable 
'^r^^t-haraessed angels sit in order serviceable. 

Milton, On tlie Nativity. 

Hakvest. It is remarkable that while spring, 
summer, winter, have all their home-bred names, 
we designate the other quarter of the year by its 
Latin title 'autumn,* *hearfest* (= the Grerman 

* Herbst '), having been appropriated to the in- 
gatliering of the fruits of this season, not to the sea- 
son itself. In this indeed we are truer to the proper 
meaning of 'harvest' than the Germans, who have 
transferred the word from the former to the latter ; 
for it is closely related with the Greek Kopiroc and 
the Latin * carpo.' Occasionally, however, as in the 
passages which follow, * harvest * assumes with us also 
the signification of autumn. 

These been harvest trees [arbores autumnales, Vulg.] with 
outen fruyt, twies deede, drawun up bi the roote. — Jude 12, 

WiCLIF. 

k2 
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There stood the Springtime with a crown of fresh and fra- 
grant flowers ; 

There waited Summer naked stark, all save a wheaten hat ; 

And Ha/rvett smeared with treading grapes late at the 
pressing fat ; 

And lastly quaking for the cold stood Winter all forlorn. 

GOLDING, Ovid's Metamvrphosis, b. ii. 

Hassock. Already in Phillips's ]!^ew World of 
Words, 1706, the 'hassock' was what it is now, 'a 
kind of straw cushion used to kneel upon in churches ; ' 
and some of us may remember to have seen in coun- 
try churches * hassocks ' of solid tufts of coarse black 
grass which had so grown and matted together that 
they served this purpose sufficiently well. But this 
is only the secondary and transferred use of the word. 
It was once the name by which this coarse grass 
growing in these rank tufts was itself called ; and this 
name, as Forby tells us, in Norfolk it still bears. 
See the Promptorium Parwlorum, s. v. * Hassok.' 

Land so full of Jiassocks as to be impossible to find the 
deer among them. — Hutchinson, Braino/ge of Land, 

These hdsmchg, in bogs, were formerly taken up with a 
part of the soil, matted together with roots, shaped, trimmed, 
and dressed, a sufficient part of their shaggy and tufted 
surface being left to make kneeling much easier than on the 
pavement of the church or the bare-boarded floor of a pew. 
— FoEBY, East Avglia, 

Hateful. This has undergone exactly the same 

limitation of meaning as * Dreadful ' and * Frightful,' 

which see. 

Little office 
The hateful Commons will perform for us. 
Except like curs to tear us all to pieces. 

Shakespkake, Eichar' " H ii. sc. 2. 
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No more shall nation against nation rise. 
Nor ardent warriors meet with kitttful eyes. 

Pope, Jfes^fiaky 57. 

Heab. Our scholars of the seventeenth oentnry 
occasionally use the Latin idiom, ^to hear well,' ov 
*to hear ill,' i.e. concerning oneself (bene audii'e, 
male audire), instead of, to be praised, or to bo 
blamed. 

[Fabins] was well aware, that not only within his own 
camp, but sJso now at Rome, he heard ill for his temporiiing 
and slow proceedings. — Holland, Livyy p. 441. 

What more national corruption, for which England heari 
ill abroad, than household gluttony ? — Milton, Anfopat/itu>ay 

p. 431. 

The abbot made his mind known to the Lord Keeper, 
that he would gladly be present in the Abbey of Westminster 
on our Christmas-day in the morning, to behold and hear 
how that great feast was solemnized in our congregations, 
which heard very ill beyond the seas for profaneness. — 
Haceet, Life of Archbishop Williams, part i. p. 210. 

Heabse. Now the carriage in which the dead are 
conveyed to the grave, but this was not the meaning 
from* the jfirst. The origin is the French *hei*se,' 
a harrow; this implement in France being made 
in a triangular form, not square as with us. Hence 
the name of * herce ' or * herche ' was given to a tri- 
angular framework, generally of iron, used for holding 
a number of candles at fimerals; and which, being 
elaborately fashioned and framed, was allowed after- 
wards to remain in the chui^ch for a longer or shorter 
period. 

In the qner was a hersse mad of tymbur and covered with 
blake, and armes upon the blake. — Diary of Henry Machin^ 
---£^1563, p. 44. 
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A cenotaph is an empty funeral monument or tomb, 
erected for the honour of the dead ; in imitation of which 
our hearses here in England are set up in churches during 
the continuance of a year or for the space of certain months. 
— Weevee, Ancient Funeral Monitments, p. 32. 

Hearse^ an empty tomb erected for the honour of the 
dead.— Phillips, JVew World of Words, 

The beating of thy pulse, when thou art well, 
Is just the tolling of thy passing bell. 
Night is thy herse, whose sable canopy 
Covers alike deceased day and thee. 
And all those weeping dews that nightly fall 
Are but the tears shed for thy funeral. 

Bishop Kino, Poems, p. 19. 

Help. * To help * used not unfrequently to desig- 
nate an assisting in one particular manner, in that 
namely of healing. A recent editor of Shakespeare, 
not fiaving this present in his mind, has said of those 
lines fir^t quoted below : ' We cannot but believe 
Shakespeare wrote, Do woimds salve wounds, <kc., or 
Do woimds heal woimds, &c.* There is indeed nothing 
here needing to be set right. 

Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe ? 

Do wounds Jielp wounds, or grief help grievous deeds ? 

Shjlkespeabe, Ltiorece. 
Love doth to her repair, 
To help him of his blindness, 
And being helpt inhabits there. 

Id., Two Gentlemen of Verotuiy act iv. sc. 2. 

Still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
ffelpinff all urchin blasts and ill-luck signs 
That the shrewd meddling «lf delights to make. 

M1LTON9 6bmi«,S42. 
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Hereafter. This word, while it looks on to a 
future, always looks on to one more or less divided by 
an interval of time from the present. But it was 
often employed as equivalent to * from this time forth * 
in our Elizabethan literatiu*e ; it is so in the examples 
which follow. 

Hereafter [&ir' Apri] ye shall see heaven open and the 
angels of God ascending and descending on the Son of man. 
— St, John i. 51. Authorized Version. 

We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter 

The prince of Cumberland. 

Shakespeabe, Machethy act i. sc. 4. 

Hide. This word is at present only contemptu- 
ously apphed to the skin of man, being reserved 
almost exclusively for that of beasts; but it had 
once the same extent of meaning as by the Grerman 
' haut ' is still retained, which is * cutis * and * pellis ' 

both. 

The ladye f ayre of hew and hyde 
Shee sate downe by the bedside. 

Eger and Gfrine, 263. 

Her kerchers were all of silk, 
Her hayre as white as any milke, 
Lovesome of hue and hyde. 

Ballad of John de Reeve^ 226. 

Hobby.. The * hobby' being the ambUng nag 
ridden for pleasure, and then the child's toy in imi- 
tation of the same, had in these senses nearly passed 
out of use, when the word revived, by a very natural 
transfer, in the sense which it now has, of a favour- 
ite pursuit which carries a man easily and pleasantly 
forward. 
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They have likewise excellent good horses (we teim them 
hobbies^ which have not the same pace that other horses in 
their course, but a soft and round amble, setting one leg 
before another very finely. — Holland, Camden's Irelandy 
p. 63. 

King Agesilaus, having a great sort of little children, 
was one day disposed to solace himself among them in a 
gallery where they played, and took a little hohby-horsQ oi 
wood, and bestrid it. — Puttenham, Art of English Poesy ^ 
b. iii. c. 24. 

A ^JJy-horse, or some such pretty toy, 
A rattle would befit you better, boy. 

BANDOLrH, Po&msy p. 19. 



Homely. The etymology of * homely ' which Mil- 
ton puts into the mouth of Comus, 

* It is for homely features to keep Iwnie j 
They had their name hence,* 

witnesses that in his time it had the same meaning 
which it has in ours. At an earlier day, however, it 
much more nearly corresponded to the German 

* heimlich/ that is, secret, inward, familiar, as those 
may be presuiiied to be that share in a common Jiome, 

* Homeliness * is more than once the word by which 
Wiclif translates * mansuetudo : * thus, 2 Cor. x. i ; 
Jam, i. 21. 

And the enemyes of a man ben thei that ben homeli with 
him. — Matt. x. 36. WiCLiF ; cf. Judg, xix. 4, and often. 

God grante thee thine Jiomly f o to espie ; 
For in this world n'is werse pestilence 
Than Jiomly fo, all day in thy presence. 

Chaucbe, Tlie Merchantes Tale, 

Such peple be able and worthi to be admytted into the 
homeli reding of Holi Writt. — Pecock, Ttepressor^ c. 3. 

With all these men I was right homelyy and communed 
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with them long time and oft. — FoxE, Booh cf Martyrs ; Ex' 
ammation of William Thorpe, 

HOTDEN. Now and for a long time since a 
clownish ill-bred girl; what is vulgarly called in 
America a * gal-boy/ yef I cannot doubt that Skinner 
is right when he finds in it only another form of 
' heathen.' Remote as the words appear at starting, 
it will not be hard to bring them close together. In 
the first place, it is only by a superinduced meaning 
that * heathen ' has its present sense of non-christian ; 
it is properly, as Grimm has abundantly shown, as 
indeed Fiers Ploughman had told us long ago, a 
dweller on the heath ; then any living a wild savage 
life; thus we have in Wiclif {Acts xxviii. i), 'And 
hethen men [barbari, Vulg.] dide unto us not litil 
curtesie ; ' and only afterwards was the word applied 
to those who resisted to the last the humanizing in- 
fluences of the Christian faith. This * heathen ' is in 
Dutch * heyden ; ' while less than two hundred years 
ago * hoyden * was by no means confined, as it now is, 
to the female sex, the clownish ill-bred girl, but was 
oftener applied to men. 

Shall I argue of conversation with this hoyden, to go and 
practise at his opportunities in the larder ? — Milton, ColaS' 
terion, 

Falourdin, m. A bucke, lowt, lurden, a lubberly sloven, 
heavy sot, lumpish hoy don, — Cotgravb, A French and Etig- 
lish Dictiona/ry. 

Badault, m. A fool, dolt, sot, fop, ass, coxcomb, gaping 
hoydon, — Id., lb, 

A rude hoidon ; Grue, badault, falourdin, becjaune ; Ba- 
lordo, babionetto, rustico ; Bouaron. — Howell, Lexicon Tc' 
traglotton» 
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Humour, ] The fo\ir ' humours ' in man, accord- 
HiTMOirRous, r ing to the old physicians, were 
Httmourist. J blood, choler, phlegm, and melan- 
choly. So long as these were duly tempered, all 
would be well. But so soon as any of them unduly 
preponderated, the man became 'humourous,' one 
'humour' or another bearing too great a sway in 
him. As such, his conduct would not be according 
to the received rule of other men, but have some- 
thing peculiar, whimsical, self-willed in it. In this 
the self-asserting character of the * humom-ous ' man 
lay the point of contact, the middle term, between 
the modem use of * humour ' and the ancient. It was 
his 'humour' which would lead a man to take an 
original view and aspect of things, a 'humourous' 
aspect, first in the old sense, which in some of o\ir 
provincial dialects still lives on, and then in that 
which we now employ. The classical passage in 
Enghsh literature on 'humour' and its history is 
the Prologue, or ' Stage,' as it is called, to Ben Jon- 
son's Every Man out of his Humour \ it is, however, 
too long to cite; an earlier occurs in Grower's Con- 
fessio Amantis, Hb. 7, in init. See ' Temper.' 
'Humourous' has been sometimes used in quite 
another sense, as simply equivalent to moist; so 
in the passage from Chapman's Homer, quoted 
below. 

In which [kingdom of heaven] neither such high- 
flown enthusiasts, nor any dry churlish reasoners and dis- 
puters, shall have either part or portion, till they lay down 
those gigantic humov/n^ and become (as our Saviour Christ, 
who is that unerring Truth, has prescribed), like little 
children. — ^H. Moee, Chand Mystery of ffodlinessy b. viii. c 
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Good Hvm&ur is not only the best security against enthu- 
siasm, but the best foundation of piety and true religion. 
For if right thoughts and worthy apprehensions of the 
Supreme Being are fundamental to all true worship and 
adoration,' tis more than probable we shall never miscarry in 
this respect except through III Humour only, — Shaftbs- 
BUBY, WorkSy 1727, vol. i. p. 22. 

Yet such is now the duke's condition, 

That he misconstrues all that you have done ; 

The duke is hvmov/rous. 

Shakespeare, As You Like it, act 1. sc. 2. 

The people thereof [Ephraim] were active, valiant, 
ambitious of honour ; but withal hasty, hvmowous, hard to 
be pleased ; forward enough to fight with their foes, and too 
forward to fall out with their friends. — Fuller, A Pisgah 
Sight of Palegtine, b. ii. c. 9. 

Or it may be (what is little better than that), instead of 
the living righteousness of Christ, he will magnify himself 
in some hvmou/rous pieces of holiness of his own. — H. MOBE, 
Chand Mystery of Godliness, b. viii. c. 14. 

Upon his sight of the first signs and experiments of the 
plagues which did accompany them, he [Pharaoh] demeaned 
himself like a proud phantastic humorist, — Jackson, Chris fs 
Ih:erlastinff Priesthood, b. x. c. 40. 

The seamen are a nation by themselves, a humourous and 
fantastic people. — Clarendon, History of the Mebellion, b. ii. 
in init. 

Wretched men, that shake off the true comely habit of 
religion, to bespeak them a new-fashioned suit of profession 
at an humourist^s shop I — Adams, The DeviVs JBcmquet, p. 
52. 

This eased her heart and dried her humourous eye. 

Chapman, Homer's Odysseis, b. iv. 1. 120. 

Hu^GEB. It was long before this and 'famine' 
were desynonymized, and indeed the great famine 
year is still spoken of in Ireland as * the year of the 
hunger/ Sti^' "un the words are distinguished, 
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* famine * expressing an outward fact, the dearth of 
food, and * hunger ' the inward sense and experience 
of this fact. 

And af tir that he hadde endid alle thinges, a strong hun- 
ger was made in that cuntre. — Lake xv. 14. Wiclif. 

Pestilences and hungers shall be 
And erthedyns in many contr6. 
BiCHABD RoLLE DB Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 4035. 

Oon of hem roos up, Agabiis bi name, and signyfied bi 
the spirit a greet hungre to comynge in alle the world, which 
hwngre was made undir Claudius. — Acts xi. 28. Wiclip. 

Behold the tyme commeth that I shal sende an hunger in 
to the earth ; not the hunger of bread, nor the thyrst of 
water, — Amos wiii,!!, Coveedale. 



Husband. This, the Anglo-Saxon 'hus-bonda,' 
the old French * mesnagier,' is much more nearly the 
Latin * paterfamilias ' than * vir.' As the house, above 
all that of him who owns and tills the soil, stands by 
a wise and watchful economy, it is easy to see how 
* husband ' came to signify one who knows how pru- 
dently to spare and save. 

All good husbands agree in this, That every work should 
have the due and convenient season. — Holland, Pliny 9 vol. 
i. p. 556. 

They are too good husbands, and too thrifty of God's 
grace, too sparing of the Holy Ghost, that restrain God's 
general propositions, Venite omnes, Let all come, so par- 
ticularly as to say that when God says all, he means some. — 
Donne, Sermon 33. 

Thou dost thyself wise and industrious deem ; 
A mighty husband thou wouldst seem ; 
Fond man, like a bought slave thou all the while 
Dost but for others sweat and toil. 
Cowley, The Shortness of Life and Uncertainty of MieJiest 
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After we come once to riew the seam or vein where the 
hidden treasure lies, we account all we possess besides as 
dross ; for whose further assurance we alienate all our 
interest in the world, with as great willingness as good 
husbands do base tenements or hard-rented leases, to com- 
pass some goodly rojralty offered them more than half for 
nothing. — Jackson, Tlie Mernal Truth of the Scriptures^ b. 
iv. c. 8. 



Idiot, \ A word with a very interesting and 
Idiotical. ) instructive history, which, however, is 
only fully intelligible by a reference to the Greek. 
The i^twriyc or * idiot' is first the private man as 
distinguished from the man sustaining a public 
ofiice ; then, inasmuch as public life was considered 
an absolutely necessary condition of man's highest 
education, the untaught or mentally undeveloped, as 
distinguished from the educated; and only after it 
had run through these courses did * idiot ' come to 
signify what t^iwriyc never did, the man whose men- 
tal powers are not merely unexercised but deficient, 
as distinguished from him in full possession of them. 
This is the only employment to which we now put the 
word ; but examples of its earlier and more Greek 
uses are frequent in Jeremy Taylor and others. See 
my Synonyms of the iV. ^. § 79. 

And here, again, their allegation out of Gregory the First 
and Damascene, That images be the laymen's books, and 
that pictures are the Scripture of idiots and simple persons, 
is worthy to be considered. — Homilies; Against Perils ef 
Idolatry, 

It is clear, by Bellarmine's confession, that S. Austin 
affirmed that the plain places of Scripture are sufficient to all 
laics, and all idiots or private persons. — Bishop Taylob, A 
JHss^ULsive from Popery y part ii. b. i. § i. 
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Christ was received of idiots, of the vulgar people, and 
of the simpler sort, while He was rejected, despised, and 
persecuted even to death by the high priests, lawyers, 
scribes, doctors, and rabbles. — Blount, Philogtratus, p. 237. 

It [Scripture] speaks commonly according to vulgar 
apprehension, as when it tells of * the ends of the heaven ; ' 
which now almost every idiot knows hath no ends at all. — 
John Smith, Select DiscoiirseSf vi., On Prophecy, 

Truth is content, when it comes into the world, to wear 
our mantles, to learn our language ; it speaks to the most 
idiotical sort of men in the most idiotical way. The reason 
of this plain and idiotical style of Scripture it may be worth 
our farther taking notice of. — Id. Ibid, 

Ill-nature, 1 This is now rather one special evil 
Ill-natured. ) quality, as icaic/a is often in Greek ; 
it was once the complex of all, or more properly the 
natural substratum on which they all were superin- 
duced. See * Grood-nat\ire,* and, in addition to the 
passage from South, quoted below, a very instructive 
discussion on both words in his SermoTis, 1737, vol. vi. 
pp. 104-111. 

I may truly say of the mind of an ungrateful person, that 
it is kindness-proof. It is inpenetrable, unconquerable ; 
unconquerable by that which conquers all things else, even 
by love itself. And the reason is manifest; for you may 
remember that I told you that ingratitude sprang from a 
principle of ill-natit/re ; which being a thing founded in 
such a certain constitution of blood and spirit, as being 
bom with a man into the world, and upon that account 
called natwrCy shall prevent all remedies that can be applied 
by education. — South, SermonSy 1737, vol. i. p. 429. 

King Henry the Eighth was an ill-natv/red prince to 
execute so many whom he had so highly favoured. — Sir T. 
OVERBURY, Crumbs fallen from King Jamas' Table. 

He is the worst of men, whom kindness cannot soften, 
nor eDdearmenta oblige ; whom gratitude cannot tie faster 
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than the bands of life and death. — He is an ill-natwed 
sinner. — Bishop Tayloe, The Miracles of the Dimne Meroyy 
serm. 27* 



Imp. Employed in nobler senses formerly than 
now. * To imp ' is properly to engraft, and an * imp ' 
a graft, scion, or young shoot ; and, even as we now 
speak of the * scions ' of a noble house, so there was 
in earher English the same natural transfer of * imps ' 
from plants to persons. 

I was some tyme a f rere, and the conventes gardyner 
For to graffen imjfes. 

Piers Plmighman, 2744. 

Of f eble trees there comen wretched impes. 

Chaucee, The Monkes Prologue, 

f '• The sudden taking away of those most goodly and virtu- 
ous young imps, the Duke of Suffolk and bis brother, by the 
sweating sickness, was it not also a manifest token of God's 
heavy displeasure towards us? — Becon, A Comfoi'tdble 
HjpistU. 

The king returned into England with victory and 
triumph ; the king preferred there eighty noble imps to the 
order of knighthood. — Stow, Annals^ 1592, p. 385. 



Impotent, | The inner connexion between weak- 
Impotence. J ness and violence is finely declared in 
Latin in the fact that * impotens ' and * impotentia ' 
imply both ; so once did * impotent ' and * impotence ' 
in English (see Spenser's Fairy Queen^ ii. it, 23), 
though they now retain only the meaning of weak. 

An impotent lover 
Of women for a flash ; but his fires quenched, 
Hating as deadly. 

Massingeb, The Uhnatv/ral CJcmilxEt, ^"cX. \\\. ^^. ^ 
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The Lady Davey, ever impotefU in her passions, was 
even distracted with anger, that she was crossed in her will. 
— Hacket, Idfe o/ArohMshop Williams, part i. p. 194. 

The truth is, that in this battle and whole business the 
Britons never more plainly manifested themselves to be 
right barbarous ; such confusion, such impotence, as seemed 
likest not to a war, but to the wild hurry of a**distracted 
woman, with as mad a crew at her heels. — Milton, EMory 
of England, b. ii. 

If a great personage undertakes an action passionately 
and upon great interest, let him manage it indiscreetly, let 
the whole design be unjust, let it be acted with all the 
malice and impotency in the world, he shall have enough to 
flatter him, but not enough to reprove him. — Bishop Tatlob, 
Holy Living, c. 2, § 6. 

Improve. So long as the verb * to improve ' was 
directly connected in men's thoughts with the Latin 
' improbare/ it was inevitable that it should have a 
meaning very different from that which now attaches 
to it ; and so we find it used as equivalent to the 
Greek kXiyxeiVj the Latin *reprobare/ to disapprove 
of, to disallow. 

If tho thre [opinions] be suflSciently improved, that is to 
sale, if it be sufficiently schewen that the thre be nought and 
untrewe and badde, alle the othere untrewe opiniouns bilded 
upon hem muste needis therebi take her fal. — Pecock, Re-' 
pressor, part i, c. I. 

For love of the world the olde pharesies blasphemed the 
Holy Ghost, and persecuted the manifest truth which they 
could not improve. — Tyndale, Exposition on the First Epistle 
of S. John. 

If ye cannot improve it [my doctrine] by God's word, and 

yet of an hate and malicious mind that you bear to the 

truth, labour to resist it and condemn it that it should not 

spread, I ensure you your sin is irremissible and even 

ag&inst the Holy Ghost.-— Fbith, Works, 1572, p. 3. 
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Be inslAnt in seaaoa and oat of Eeaaon ; imj/rvrc [fhtyitr}, 
cebuke, exhort with all longaaffering and doctrine. — 2 itw. 
iv. 2. (feneva Veraion, 

Incknsb. Now to kiDiile aTiger only ; but once 
to kmdIe<or inflame any passion, good or bad, in the 
breast. Anger, as the strongest paeaion, finally ap- 
pi^priated the word, juat as in Greek it made Bvftos 
and opyli its own. 

He [Asdrubal] it was, that when his men were weaiy and 
drew bact, ineetued [aocendit] them again, one while by 
fail words and entreaty, another while by sharp checks and 
rebniea. — Holland, Xiry, p. 665. 

Prince Edward struck his hreast and swore, that though 
all his friends forsoofe him, jet he wonld enter Ptolemais, 
thoi^gh only with Fowin, his horsekeeper. By which apeeoli 
he ineenud the English t^i go on with him. — Fuller, Moly 



Incitilitt. See • Civil." 

By this means intinito numbers of souls may be brought 
from their idolatry, bloody sacrifices, ignorance, and iiunMity, 
to the worshipping of the true God. — Sir W. Ralbioh, Of 
the Foyaja/or Quiana. 

IhcheduL0D8,1 In Low lAtin, and in ages of a 
lucKBiiuxiTY. J blind unintelligent faith, ' credu- 
litas' came to be regarded as equivalent to 'fides,' 
and ' predulity ' to ' faith.' The two latter, with 
theii-negatives.'incredulity' and 'unbelief,' have been 
usefully desynonymlzed in our later English ; but 
the quotations which follow will show that this was 
not always the case. 

For we also were sometime nnwise, iatirediiloui, erring, 
serving divers ItiBts and voluptuonsneaaes. — Tit. iil. J. Rbe.- 
mish Version. 
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And we see that they could not enter in because of incre- 
dulity, — Heh, iii. 19. The same version. 

!3ut let us take heed ; as God hates a lie, so He hates 
incredulity, an obstinate, a foolish, and pertinacious under- 
standing. — Bishop Taylob, Sermon at the Funeral of the Lord 
Primate, 



Indifferent, \ It is a striking testimony of the 
Indiffbebnce, [ low general average whidi we 
Indiffbbbntlt. j assume common to most things^ 
that a thing which does not differ from o^ers, is 
thereby qualified as poor ; a sentence of depreciation 
is pronounced upon it when it is declared to be * in- 
different.* When in Greek ^la^e/occ v means ' prsestare,' 
and ra liaff^iporra ^ prsestantiora/ we have exactly the 
same feeling embodying itself at the other end. But 
this use of these words is modern. * Indifferent ' was 
impartial once, not making differences where none 
really were. 

God receiveth the learned and unlearned, and casteth 
away none, but is indifferent unto all. — Homilies ; Exhorta- 
tion to the Reading of Holy Scripture. 

If overseer of the poor, he [the good parishioner] is care- 
ful the rates be made indiffer&nty whose inequality oftentimes 
is more burdensome than the sum. — Fulleb, Holy State, 
b. ii. c. II. 

Come Sleep, Sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe. 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release. 
The indifferent judge between the high and low. 

Sir P. Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, 39. 

Requesting that they might speak before the senate, and 
he heard with indifference, — Holland, Livy, p. 1214. 

That they may truly and indifferently administer justice. 
— ^ook of Common Prayer 



^P Individual— Indolejice. 14.7 

Individual. Properly not capable of division ; 
indivisible, as is an atom ; then undivided, insepara- 
ble, and HO used in the quotations which follow. We, 
uaiug ' individual ' as^peraon, have in fact recurred 
to the earlier meaning. 



I 



Then long eternity shall greet oar bliss 

With an individual kias, ' 

And joy ehall overiate na like a flood, 

Mii-Tox, On Tim 



Indolence, ' Indolentia ' was a word first in- 
vented by Cicero, when he was obliged to find some 
equivalent for the iirnStia of cei'taiu Greek schools. 
That it was not counted one of his happiest coinages 
we may conclude from the seldom use of it by any 
other authors but himself, as also from the fact that 
Seneca, a little later proposing ' impatientia ' aa the 
Latin equivalent for «?rnfl«n, implied that none such 
had hitherto been found. The word has taken firmer 
root in English than it ever did in Latin, At the 
same time, meaning as it does now a disposition or 
temper of languid non-exertion, it has lost the accuracy 
of tise which it had in the philosophical schools, whei-e 
it signi&ed a state of fi'Oedom from passion and pain ; 
which signification it retained among our own writers 
of the Caroline period, and even later. To this day, 
indeed, surgeons call certain painless swellings ' indolent 
tumours.' 
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one is a defect, the other an excess of the ireful passion ; 
liberality between niggardise and prodigality, clemency and 
mildness between senseless indolence and cruelty. — Holland, 
Mvta/rch's MoraU, p. 69. 

Now though Christ were far from both, yet He came 
nearer to an excess of passion than to an indolen^f to a 
senselessness, to a privation of natural affections. Inor- 
dinateness of affections may sometimes make some men like 
some beasts ; but indolency, absence, emptiness, privation of 
affections, makes any man, at all times, like stones, like dirt. 
— Donne, Sermons, 1640, p. 156. 

The submission here spoken of in the text is not a stupid 
indolence^ or insensibility under such calamities as God shall 
be pleased to bring, upon us. — South, Sermons, 1744, vol. x, 
p. 97. 



Ingenious, \ We are now pretty well agreed 
Ingenuous, in our use of these words ; but 

Ingeniously, - there was a time when the utter- 
Ingenuity, most confusion reigned amongst 

Ingenuousness.) them. Thus, in the first and 
second quotations which follow, 'ingenious' is used 
where we should now use, and where oftentimes the 
writers of that time would hav« used, * ingenuous,' 
and the converse in the third ; while in like manner 
' ingenuity ' in each of the succeeding three quotations 
stands for our present 'ingenuousness,' and 'ingenuous- 
ness ' in the last for ' ingenuity.' In respect of ' in- 
genious ' and ' ingenuous,' the arrangement at which 
we have now amved regarding their several meanings, 
namely that the first indicates mental, the second 
moral qualities, is good ; * ingenious ' being from ' in- 
genium' and 'ingenuous' from 'ingenuus** But 
' ingenuity,' being from ' ingenuous,' should have kept 
the meaning, which it has now quite let go, of innate 
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noblenesH of disposition ; while ' mgeniousness,' against 
which there can be no objection to which ' ingenuous- 
nesa' is not equally exposed, might have expressed 
■what ' ingenuity ' does now. 

Now as an iiij/iinimia debtor desires his freedoni at his 
creditor's hands, that thereby he may be capable of paying 
his debt, as well as to escape the misery which himself 
should endure by his imprisonment ; bo an ingeniont soul 
(and Huch is every saint) deprecates hell, as well with an 

eye to God's glory as to his own ease and happiness Qtik- 

NALL, The Christian in Cemptete Armimr, part ii. a. 54, § 2. 
Hero let ns breathe and haply institute 
A course of learning and i ageaiinti studies. 

Shakespeare, 'Ihiiiinff of the Shre/t, act i. so. i . 
An ingeni/fM person will rather wear a plain ganDent of 
his own than a rich livery, the niark of sertitude. — Bates, 
.^firUval Ferfectitin, Preface. 
^H Thon art true and honest ; ingcnimisly I apeak ; 
^H No blame belongs to thee. 

^^ Shakispeabe, Timart, of Atkem, act ii. so. z. 

Since heayen is so glorious a state, and so certainly de- 
signed for us, if we please, let us spend all that we have, all 
our passions and affections, all our study and indostry, all 
our desires and stratagems, all our witty and iit^envov,! 
facollies, towards the arriving thither. — Bishop Taylob, 
Holy Dyi«s, c. a, § 4. 

Christian simplicity teaches openness and iigeimity in 
contracts and matters of buying and selling. — Id., Sermon 
Z4, part ii. 

When a man m^^es use of the name of any simple idea, 
which he perceives is not onderatood, or is in danger to be 
mistaken, he is obliged by the laws of ingenitity and the end 
of speech, to declare bis meaning, and make known what 
idea he makes it stand for. — Lockb, An Essay eoacernirtg 
Hv/autn Underttanding, b. iii. c II, § 14. 

It [gratitude] is such a debt as is left to every man's 
XBgenvity (in respect to any legal coaction) whether he will 
pay it or no. — South, Senrnits, vol. i. p. 410. 
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By his ingenuoumesi he [the good handicrafts-man] leaves 
his art better than he found it. — Fuller, Holy State, b. iL 
c. 19. 

Inn. This has always meant a lodging, a place 
to which one turns in ; but it is now, and for a long 
time has been, restricted to one which yields food and 
shelter, or it may be only the last, in return for pay- 
ment. Such terms as Lincoln's Inn, Gray's Inn, 
attest the older use of the word. 

Arcite anoon unto his inne is fare, 

As f ayn as f oule is of the brighte sonne. 

Chaucer, Xmght'9 Tale, 2438. 

The honey-makers' busy buzzing swarm 
Fiercely assail and wound the naked skins 
Of such as come to rob their curious inns. 

Sylvester, Ihi Bartas, his Divine Works, 
The Captaine, 369. 

Insolent,! The 'insolent' is properly no more 
Insolence. ) than the unusual. This, as the vio- 
lation of the fixed law and order of society, is com- 
monly offensive, even as it indicates a mind willing 
to offend ; and thus ' insolent ' has acquired its pre- 
sent meaning. But for the poet, the fact that he is 
foi'saking the beaten track, that he can say, 

'peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trlta soU,^ 

in this way to be * insolent ' or original, as we should 
now say, may be his highest praise. The epithet 
* furious ' joined to * insolence ' in the second quota- 
tion is to be explained of that ' fine madness ' which 
Spenser as a Platonist esteemed a necessary condition 
of the poet. 
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I 



For ditly and amoraus ods I find Sir Walter Raleigh 'e 
a most loftf, imolent, and paBSionate. — Futtenhah, Art 
<^ Bnglith Poety, b. L s. 3. 

Her great ezceUence 
Lifts me above the mes^uie of my miglLti, 
That being' filled wllli ftuions imotetae 
I feel myself like one yrapt in spright. 

8PBN8BB, fyHn, Clavi'i eime Home again. 



I These aU had once in English 
" meanings coextensive with those of 
the Ijatin words which they repre- 
inform, instruct (the images are 
, but we do not 'institute,' children 



Institute, 

isstiiution. ) 
sent. We now 
nearly the same^ 
any more. 

A painful achoolmaster, that hath in hand 
To inetUiUe the Hower of aU a land, 
■ Qives longest lessons nnto those, where Heaven 
I The ablest wits and aptest wills hath given. 

SyLVBSTBB, i>B Barton; Seviaitli Day eftlie 

Firit Week. 

Neither did he this for want of hotter instructions, having 

had the leamedest and wisest nan reputed of all Britain, 

the iioHl'aier of his youth.— Milton, Hittory of England, 

A Short Catechism for the iaatitiiium of yonag persons 
in the Christian Beligion. — I%tle of a Treatiie Ity Jeremy 

I Intend, ) The inveterate h&blt of procrastinn- 
Intehtion. ' tion has brought us to say now that 
we ' intend ' a thing, when we mean hereafter to do 
it. Our fathers with a more accurate use of the 
word ' intended ' that which they were at that 
moment actually and earnestly engaged in doing. 
The same habit of procrastination has made ' by-and- 
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bye ' mean not straightway, but at a C50mparatively 
remote period ; and * presently ' not at this present, 
but in a little while. * Intention ' too, or * intension,' 
for Jeremy Taylor in the same work spells the word 
both ways, was once something not future but pre- 
sent. 

The Devil sleepeth not. He ever mtendeth to withdraw 
us from prayer. — Latimeb, SermonSy vol. i. p. 342. 

So often as he [Augustus] was at them [the games], he 
did nothing else but intend the same. — Holland, Suetonius, 
p. 60. 

He [Lord Bacon] saw plainly that natural philosophy 
hath been intended by few persons, and in them hath occu- 
pied the least part of their time. — Bacon, Filwm Labyrinthi, 
6. 

It is so plain that every man profiteth in that he most 
intendeth, that it needeth not to be stood upon. — Id., Iksayi, 
29. 

I suffer for their guilt now, and my soul, 
Like one that looks on ill-affected eyes. 
Is hurt with mere intention on their follies. 

Bbn Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, 

But did you not 
Observe with what intention the duke 
Set eyes on Domitilla 7 

Shiblby, The Royal MaMer^ act ii. sc. i. 

According as we neglect meditation, so are our prayers 
imperfect; meditation being the soul of prayer, and the 
intention of our spirit. — Bishop Taylob, Life of Christy part i. 
§5. 



Jacobin, The great French Revolution has 
stamped itself too deeply and terribly upon the mind 
of Europe for * Jacobin ' ever again to have any other 
meaning than that which the famous Club, afisem- 
hling in the hall of the Jacobin convent, has given 
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it ; but it needs hardly to say that a ' Jacobin ' was 
once a Dominican friar, though this name did not 
extend beyond France. 

Now am I yong and stout and bolde, 
Now am I Robert, now Bobin, 
Now frere Minour, now Jacobin, 

Chaucer, Romaurvt of the Rose, 6339. 

Agent for England, send thy mistress word, 
What this detested JacoHn hath done. 

Mablowe, The Massacre at Paris, act iii. so. 4. 

A certain Jacobin offered himself to the fire to prove that 
Savonarola had true revelations, and was no heretic. — Bishop 
Taylor, The Liberty of Prophesying, The Epistle Dedicatory. 



Jolly. For a long time after its adoption into 
the English language, 'jolly' kept the meaning of 
beautiful, which it brought with it from the French, 
and which * joli ' in French still retains. 

Then sete thei thre to solas hem at the windowe, 
Even over the Joly place that to that paleis longed. 

William of Paleme, 5478. 

I know myself to be 
A jolly fellow : for even now I did behold and see 
Mine image in the water sheer, and sure methought I took 
Delight to see my goodly shape and favour in the brook. 

GOLDING, Ovid's Metamorphosis, b. 13. 

When all the glorious realm of pure delight, 
Illustrious Paradise, waited on the feet 
Of joUy Eve. 

Beaumont, Psyche, iv, 4. 



Kindly. Nothing ethical was connoted in 
* kindly ' once ; it was simply the adjective of * kind.' 
But it is Grod's ordinance that *kind' should be 
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* kindly/ in our modem sense of the word as well ; 
and thus the word has attained this meaning. See 

* Unkind.' 

This Joon in the Gk}spel witnesseth that the hyndeli sone 
of Gk>d is maad man. — ^WiCfLlF, Prologe of John, 

Forasmuch as his mind gave him, that, his nephews 
living, men would not reckon that he could have right to the 
realm, he thought therefore without delay to rid them, as 
though the killing of his kinsmen could amend his cause, 
and make him a Jdndly king.-^Sir T. Mobe, History of King 
Rieha/rd HI, 

The royal eagle is called in Greek Gnesios, as one would 
say, true and kindly, as descended from the gentle and right 
aery of eagles. — ^Holland, Plmy, vol. i. p. 272. 

Whatsoever as the Son of God He may do, it is kindly for 
Him as the Son of Man to save the sons of men. — Akdbbwes, 
S&rmanSy vol. iv. p. 253, 

Where are they 7 Gtone to their own place, to Judas 
their brother ; and, as is most kindly, the sons, to the father, 
of wickedness, there to be plagued with him for ever. — ^Id., 
Of the Conspiracy of the Oowries, serm. 4. 

What greater tyranny and usurpation over poor souls 
would he have than is now exercised, since the perjured 
prelates, the kindly brood of the Man of sin, have defiled 
and burdened our poor Church? — Jus PopuU Vindicatvm, 
1665. 



Kingdom. This and 'reign/ which see, have 
been conveniently desynonymized, this concrete, and 
that abstract ; thus the ' kingdom ' of Great Britain, 
the ' reign ' of Queen Victoria. 

In the four and twenti yer of his kynedom 

Renulf wende out of this worlde, and to the joye of hevene 

com. 

Life of St. Kenelm, 1858, part ii. p. 50. 
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KSATE. How many serring-laJs must have 
beem vmfnit]iful and dishonest before 'knave,' which 
meant at fii'st do more than boy, acquired the mean- 
ing which it has now ! Note the same history in the 
German ' Bube,' ' Dime,' ' Schalk,' and see ' Varlet.' 

mpe uhild, ale ye him ; if it is a womman, kepe 
~Ex(id/ai i. 16. Wicur, 

The time is come ; a Imare childe she bare. 

Uhauqbb, T/m Man af Lanmt Tide. 
O mnid-erous slumber, 
LiBy'st tbou tbj leaden mnoe upon my boy, 
That playa thee music ? gentlu hiuive, good night. 

Shakbspeahb, JkUvj Catar, act iv. so. 3. 

Knuckle. The German ' KnBchel ' is any joint 
whatsoever; nor was our 'knuckle' limited formerly, 
OB now it well nigh exclusively is, at least in regard 
of the human body, to certain smaller joints of the 

Thou, NiluB, wert assigned to stay her paina and travels past, 
To which as soon as lo came with ranch ado, at last, 
Witb weaiy linuolilea on thy brim she kneeled sadly down. 

Qou>iNG, Chid'i MetaiHurphanU, b. i. 
But when 

'Ms Bcomfnl raaae could ne'er abide 
With tragic shoes her aaolei for to hide,' 
the pace of the verse told me that her maakin kn'oeklet were 
never shapen to that royal buskin, — Mllton, Apology for 
Hmectymnvat, p. iS6. 

Lace. That which now commonly bears this 
name has it on the score of ita curiously woven 
threads ; but ' lace,' probably identical with the Latin 
'laqueus,' though it has not reached U8 thiwi^thi^ 
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Latm, being the same word, only differently spelt, as 
' latch,* is commonly used by our earlier writers in 
the more proper sense of a noose. 

And in my mind I measnre pace by pace, 
To seek the place where I myself had lost, 
That day that I was tangled in the lace 
In seeming slack, that knitteth ever most. 

Surrey, The BeHless State of a Lover, 

Yet if the polype can get and entangle him [the lobster] 
once within his long lacesy he dies for it. — Holland, Pin- 
torches Morals, p. 973. 

Landscape. The second syllable in * hmdacape * 
or ' l&ndskip ' is only a solitary example of an earlier 
form of the same termination which we meet in 
'hiendshipf 'lordship,* ' {ellowahip,* and the like. 
As these mean the manner or fashion of a friend, of a 
lord, and so on, so ' landscape ' the manner or fashion 
of the land ; and in our earlier English this rather as 
the pictured or otherwise counterfeited model, than 
in its very self. As this imitation would be neces- 
sarily in small, the word acquired the secondary 
meaning of a compendium or multum in parvo ; cf . 
Skinner, Etymologicon, s. v. Lcmdship : Tabula cho- 
rographica, primario autem terra, provincia, sen 
topographica <rKiaypa(f>la ; Phillips, JVew World of 
Words, s. v.; and Earle, Philology of the English 
Tongv^, p. 275, who suggests that the word has been 
borrowed by us from the Dutch painters, which would 
at once account for the termination in 'schap' or 
* shape. ^ 

The sins of other women show in la7idskip, far off and 
full of shadow ; her [a harlot's] in statue, near hand and 
bigger in the life.— Sir Thomas Ovbrbury, Cha/racters, 
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1 



LODdon, as yoa hiiow, is our 'EKKiios 'IMis, out England 
, of England, and our laidtMji and representation of the 
wliole island.— Hacskt, M/e of ArshMthop WilUamg, part ii. 
P-59- 

The detestable traitor, that prodigy of aatnre, that op- 

n of mankind, that landscape of iniqaity, that sink 

in, and that compendinm of baseness, who now oalla liim- 

onr Protector. — Addreu teat by the AnabaptigU to the 

King, 1658, in CiJLBBjaJOK'a HMori/ of the Eebellion, b. sv. 

Latch. Few things now are 'latched' or caught 
except a door or casement ; but the word, the same 
as 'lace,' was once of much wider use. See 'Lace.' 

Those that remained threw darts at our men, anAlatching 
our darts, sent them again at ns. — Goldiho, Ciesm; p. 60. 

Peahens are wont to lay by night, and that from an high 
place where they perch ; and then, unless there be good 
heed taken that the eggs be latched in some soft bed under- 
neath, they are soon broken. — Hdllajtd, Pfiny, vol. i. p. 301. 



Lectdrb, Where words like ' lecture ' and 
' reading ' exist side by side, it is very usual for one 
after a while to be appropriated to the doing of the 
thing, the other to the thing which is done. So it 
has been here; but they were once syiionymous. 

After the Iretwre of the law and of the prophets, the 
rulers of !he Hynaf;(^nie sent nnto them, saying, Good 
brethren, if ye have any sermon to exhort the people, say 

on.— Vlrfs Siii. 15. COVERDALE. 

That may be gathered out of Plutarch's writings, out of 
those especially where he speaketh of the leetwrc of the 
poets. — NoETH, Pbitavcli'i Livei, p. 982. 

In my leeture I often perceive how my authors commend 
BKUnples for magnanimity and force, that rather proceed ' 
from a thick akin and hardness of the bones. — Florio, Xr 
taigm'a Etia'jt, p. 72. 



IS8 Legacy — Lewd. 

Legacy. This now owns no relation except with 
' legatnm/ which meant in juristic Latin a portion of 
the inheritance by testamentary, disposition with- 
drawn from the heir, and bestowed upon some other ; 
but formerly with * legatus ' and ' legatio/ ambassador 
and embassage. 

They were then preaching bishops, and more often seen 
in pulpits than in princes* palaces ; more often occupied in 
his Ugaoy, who said, Gk) ye into the whole world and preach 
the gospel to all men, than in embassages and affairs of 
princes. — SbmiUes, Agamst Peril of Idolatry, 

Otherwise, while he is yet far off, sending a legacy y he 
asketh those things that belong to peace. — Luke xiv. 32. 
Bheims. 

And his citizens hated him, and they sent a legacie after 
him, saying. We will not have this man to reign over us. — 
Iai^ xix. 14. Ibid. 

Levy. Troops are now raised, or ' levied,' indif- 
ferently : but a siege is only raised, and not * levied,' 
as it too once might have been, 

Euphranor having lemed the siege from this one city, 
forthwith led hia army to Demetrias.— Holland, Livy, p. 
1178. 

Lewd, ] There are three distinct stages in the 



Lewdly, 
Lewdness. ) 



meaning of the word * lewd ; ' of these 
it has entirely overlived two, and 
survives only in the third, namely in that of wanton 
or lascivious. Without discussing here its etymology 
or its exact relation to * lay,' it is sufficient to observe, 
that, as * lay,' it was often used in the sense of igno- 
rant, or rather unlearned. Next, according to the 
proud saying of the Pharisees, *ThLs people who 
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knoweth not tlie law are curBed ' (John vii. 49), and 

on the assumption, which would have its truth, that 

those untaught in the doctrines, would be unexercised 

in the pmcticea, of Christianity, it came to signify 

vicious, though without designating one vice more 

than others. While in its present and third stage, it 

hiis, like BO many other words, retired from thie 

general designation of all vices, to express one of the 

more frequent, alone. 

_ Aroha Dei in the olde law Levytes it kepte ; 

I Had never lened men leve to leggen hoode on that chaste. 

B Piers PJoughman, 7668. 

For as mocbe as the coiatis bet) often aa iemed, that thei 

nnderatonden not bookis of Latyn for to teche the peple, it 

is spedfnl not only to the Umed peple, but also to the laeed 

ouratis, to hare bookis in Englisch of needful Inure to the 

lemed peple. — Wyc^ffe Mat., p. 5. 

Of sondrj dontes thus thej jang'le and trele 
As lemed people demen comanly 
Of thinges that ben made more snbtilly 
That they can in hir lensdaeue comprehend. 

CSAUCKR, Thf Sqvierei Tale. 

Joon was a Uicde fiEchere and nntaaght in Bcolys 

PUBVBT, I^^ace to Epiatlcs of St. Jerotae, p. 65. 

Neither maa it Chriat's intention that there should be 
any thing in it [the Lord's Prayer] dark or far from our 
capacity, specially since it belongeth equally tn aU, and is as 
necessary for the Jemd as the learned. — A Slwrt Cateekiem, 

J553. 

This IB servitude, 
To serve the unwise, or him who hath rebelled 
Against his worthier, aa tliiiie now serve thee. 
Thyself not free, but to tbyself enthralled, 
Tet leMdly darest our minlBtering upbraid. 

MiLTOK, Paradite Loit, vi. 178. 
If it were a matter of wrong or wicked leicdtexs {^^s^wip- 
VWUi]. ye Jews, teasoo would that I should bear witli you. 
At^STyiii. 14. Authorized Version. 



i6o Liberal — Libertine. 

LiBEBAL. Often used by Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries as free of tongae, licentious or wanton in 
speech. 

There with fantastic garlands did she come, 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long pnrples, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name. 

But our cold maids do dead-men's-fingers call them. 

Shakespeabe, Hamlet, act iv. sc. 7. 

Desdemona [of Iago]\ Is he not a most profane and 
liberal counsellor ? — Id., Othello, act ii. sc. i. 

But that we know thee, Wyatt, to be true. 
Thy overboldness should be paid with death ; 
But cease, for fear your liberal tongue offend. 
Wbbsteb, The Famums Higtory of Sir TTutmas Wyatt. 

Libel. This, properly a little book, is with us 
any defamatory speech or writing ; but was not for- 
merly so restricted ; indeed, in the legal language of 
Scotland, where an indictment is in technical lan- 
guage a * libel/ it still retains a wider meaning. 

Forsoothe, it is said. Who evere shal leeve his wyf, geve 
he to hir a libel. — Matt. v. 31. Wiclif. 

Let the AUmightie geve me answere, and let him that is 
my contrary party sue me with a lybell. — Job zxxi. 35. 
Coverdale. 

Here is a Ubel too accusing Caesar, 

From Lucius Vectius, and confirmed by Curius. 

Ben Jonson, Catiline, act v. sc. 4. 

LiBEBTlNB. A striking evidence of the extreme 

likelihood that he who has no restraints on his belief 

will ere long have none upon his life, is given by this 

word * libertine.' Applied at first to certain heretical 

sects^ and intended to mark the licentious liberty of 




Litigious. 
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f their creed, ' libertine ' soon let go altogether its reU- 

, tion to what & man believed, and acquired the eeose 

which it now has, a ' libertine' being one who has 

released himself from allmoral restraiints, and especially 

in his relations with the other aex. 

That the Sctiptorea do not contain in them all things 
necessary to salvation, is the fonntain of many great and 
capital errors ; I instance in the whole doctrine of the liher- 
titiet, familists, qiiakera, and otlier enthnaiasts, which issue 
from this corrupted fountain.— Bishop Tayldb, A ZHauaiirre 
fmrn Poptrf, part ii. b. i, | 3. 

It is not to be denied that the said UbeTtine doctrines do 
more contradict the doctrine of the Gospel, eren Chrisfianity 
itself, than the doctrines of the PapifltB about the aame 
Bobjects do.^BAXTEB, CatiflUe Theology, part iii p. zSq. 

It is too probable that our modem Ubertinas, deists, and 
«theiRts, took occaiSion from the scandalous contentions of 
Christians about many things, to disbelieve all- — A IHscovr»e 
^ Logomanhiei, I'ja. 



LiTiarotfs. This word has changed from an ob- 
jective to a subjective sense. Things were ' litigious ' 
once, which offered matter for going to law ; persona 
are 'litigiona' now, who are prone to going to iaw. 
Both mBaningR are to be found in the Latin ' liti- 
giosuB,' though predominantly that which we have 
now made the sole meaning. 

Dolopia he hath subdued by force of arms, and conld not 
abide to hear that the determination of certain provinces, 
which were debatable and litigi»ai, should be referred to 
the award of the people of Rome. — Hollasd, JAey, p. 11 11, 

Of the articles gainsaid by a great outcrj', three and no 
more did seem to be Utigiovi. — Haokxt, I^e of Arclibithi/p 
WUUamt, part i. p. 140, 
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No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
Distinguished acres of litigiatu grounds. 

Dbitdkn, VvrffiVs Georgios, b. i. 193, 4. 



Lively, This was once nearly, if not altogether, 
equipollent with * living/ We have here the expla- 
nation of a circiunstance whicli many probably have 
noted and regretted in the Authorized Version of 
the New Testament, namely that while \LBov ^wvra 
at I Fet, ii. 4 is * a living stone,* \iOoi i^tovreg, which 
follows immediately, ver. 5, is only 'lively stones,' 
* living * being thus brought down to * lively * with 
no correspondent reduction in the original to warrant 
it. But when our Version was made, there was 
scarcely any distinction between the forces of the 
words. Still it would certainly have been better to 
adhere to one word or the other. 

Mine enemies are lively , and they are strong. — Ps, xxxviii. 
19. Authorized Version. 

Was it well done to suffer him, imprisoned in chains, 
lying in a dark dungeon, to draw his lively breath at the 
pleasure of the hangman ? — Holland, Zivyf p. 228. 

Had I but seen thy picture in this plight. 
It would have madded me ; what shall I do 
Now I behold thy Uvely body so ? 

Shakespeabe, TittLS Andronicus, act iii. sc. i. 

That his dear father might interment have. 
See, the young man entered a lively grave. 

Massingeb, The Fatal Dowry, act ii. sc. u 

Livery. It need hardly be observed that the ex- 
planation of * livery ' which Spenser offers (see below) 
is perfectly correct ; but we do not any longer recog- 
nize the second of those uses of the word there men- 
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tjoned by lum. It is no longer applied to the ration, 
or stated portion of food, delivered at stitted periods 
(the BiTOfiiTpiov of i/itiexii. 42), either to the jnembers 
of a household, ta soldiers, or to others. 

To bed they busked them anon, 
_ Their Uveryet were served them ap soone, 

^_ With a meirr)r cheer. 

^B Ballad of John de Eeeiw, 155. 

^^ What lirwy is, we by comman nae in England know well 
enough, namely, that is, allowance of lioTsc-meat, as to keep 
horsea at livet'y, the wMoh word, I gueaa, is derived of 
Jivering or delivering forth thoir nightly food. So in great 
houses the livery is eaid to be served up for all night. And 
livery is also the upper waed which a servant .man weareth, 
so called, as I suppose, for that it was delivered and taken 
from him at pleasure.— Spbnseb, Vieiv oj the State of 
Ireland. 

The emperor's officers every night went through the town 
from house to house, whereat any English gentleman did 
repast or lodge, and served their lireriet for all night ; first 
the officers brought into the house a cast of fine manchet, 
and of silver two great pote, and white wine, and sugar, to 
the weight of a pound, k,c. — Cavkndish, L^fe of Cardinal 
WoUey. 

LoiTEK, 1 Whatever may be the dei-ivation of 

LoiTBBBE. I ' to loiter,' it is certain that it formerly 

implied a great deal more and worse than it implies 

now. The ' loiterer ' then was very much what the 

tramp is now. 

God bad that no auoh strong lubbers should htyter and 
goe a begging, and be chargeable to the congregation, — 
Tysdale, n-'orij, p. 217. 

He that giveth any alms t« an idle beggar robbeth the 
truly poor; as S. Ambrose aumetimes complaineth that the 
maintenance of the poor is made the spoil of the loiUrer, 
— SAsnBSBON, Ser"'"' 'f-ji, vol- i. p. igS, 
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If he be but onoe so taken idlj rogning, he [the ProTost 
Martud] maj punish him more li^tlj^as with stodm or such 
like ; bat if he be found again so Uiterim§ he maj soonrge 
him with whips or rods ; after which if he be again taken, 
let him have the bitterness of martial law. — SFsaraKB, Vtem 
tftke State ^f Ireland. 

They spend their youth in Iriterimg^ bexzliog, and harlot- 
ting. — Milton, AmiwMdrerswiu ^n ReataiutrmmW Ikfenee. 

LoTKB. This word has undergcme two restrio- 
tioDS^ of which formerlv it knew nothing. A natural 
delicacT, and an unwillingness to oanfonnd under a 
common name things esaendalhr different, has caosed 
* lover ' no longer to be equivalent with friend, bnt 
always to imply a relation resting on the di£ferenoe 
of s»^x : while farther, and within these nanower 
limits, the * k>Ter ' now is alwavs the man, not as onoe 
the man or the woman indifierently. We maj stall 
indeed speak of *a pair of loveis«' hat then dator 
denominatio a potiorL ^Lnoan' had aomething of 
the ssuue history, thoagh that hisnuy ended in leaTing 
this a designation of the woman alone. 

If r« loTe them that love you. what thank have ye there- 
fore \ for sinners also love their ^^nent. — iMke vL 32. Ootxr- 

For Hiiam was ever a ^^rvr of David. — i JSa. ▼. i. 

AwLzborlaed Version. 

This IVtsrhismxB. 

Mv>st like a noble loid in loT^e, and one 

That had a rv^yal ^^m!V<-« :vv>k his hint. 

SKAiLfiSPKi^as. cV«t JviMM, act V. MX 5. 

It I freelv mar dis^wer 
What wul>i p^etais*^ me in a wyKr > 
I wv>u'.d bavif \^ fair az>i wit:y. 
SaTv^uris^ e»oc« of co:ik tian caiy. 
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Lucid interval. We limit this at present to 
tbe brief and transient season when a mind, ordinarily 
clouded and obscured by insanity, recoyers for a while 
its clearness. It bad 110 such limitation formerly, but 
was of very wide use, aa the four passages quoted 
below, in each of which its application is different, 
will show.' 

East of Edom la; tbe land of TJz, where Job dwelt, ao re- 
nowned for his patience, when tbe devil heaped, afflictions 
upon him, allowing' him no Imnd iitiereali, — Fulleb, A 
Piigak Sigkt qf PaJeittne, b. iv. c 3. 

Some beams of wit on other souls ma; fall, 
titrike thnmgh, and make a lucid interval : 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray, 
Hia rising fogs prevail upon the day. 

Drtdbn, Mac-Fteckaoe. 
Such is the natnie of man, that it requirea hicid inter- 
vals; and tbe vigour of the mind would flag and decay, 

■ One wonld willioglj know a little more of this plicase 
' Incid interval,' wbicti had evidently about the time of the 
first of my quotations recently corns into the language, but 
from what quarter, whether from the writings of physicians 
or naturalists, or from what other source, I am unable to say. 
Of its recent introduction I find evidence in tbe following 
passage : — ' The saints have their iurlnda interralla, their 
ebbing and flowing, their full and their wane ; but yet all 
their clondinga do but obscure their graces, not extinguish 
them. All Che goodness of other men that seem to live, are 
but hunda intervalla, they are good but by Hts.' (Fbbbton, 
SsteriptUm 0/ Spiritval Death and Life, 1636, p. 73.) No one 
would have used this Latin phrase in a sermon had 'lucid 
interval ' been already familiar in English, or had ' luoidum 
intervallum ' not already somewhere eiisled. The word 
' interval,' it may be here rematied, was only coming ' 
• at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Hoi 
"H?!!/ osea, but using explains it ; while Ohillingw. 
OS Latin, and writes ' intervallB..' 
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shonld it always jog on at the rate of a common enjoyment, 
without being sometimes quickened and exalted with the 
vicissitude of some more refined pleasures. — South, Sermons, 
1744, vol. viii. p. 403. 

Thus he [Lord Lyttelton] continued, giving his dying 
benediction to all around him. On Monday morning a lucid 
interval gave some small hopes ; but these vanished in the 
evening. — MirraHife of the Physician, inserted in Johnson^s 
Life of Lord Lyttelton, 

LuMBEB. As the Lombards were the bankers, 
so also they were the pawnbrokers of the Middle 
Ages; indeed, as they would often advance money 
upon pledges, the two businesses were very closely 
joined, would often run in, to one another. The 
* lumber ' room was originally the Lombard room, or 
room where the Lombard banker and broker stowed 
away his pledges ; * lumber ' then, as in the passage 
from Butler, the pawns and pledges themselves. As 
these would naturally often accumulate here till they 
became out of date and unserviceable, the steps are 
easy to be traced by which the word came to possess 
its present meaning. 

Lvmber, potius Ivmbar, as to put one's clothes to hmba/r; 
i,e. pignori dare, oppignorare. — Skinneb, Etymolofficon. 

And by an action falsely laid of trover 
The lumber for their proper goods recover. 

BuTLEB, Upon Critics. 

They put up all the little plate they had in the lumber, 
which is pawning it, till the ships came. — Lady Mubbay, 
Lives of George Baillie and of Lady Grisell Baillie. 

Lurch. * To lurch ' is seldom used now except 
of a ship, which ' lurches ' when it makes something 
of a headlong dip in the sea ; the fact that by so doing 
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it, partially at least, hides itself, and so 'lui-ka,' for 
' lurk ' and ' lurch ' are identical, explains this employ- 
ment of the word. But 'to larch,' generally as an 
active verb, was of much more frequent use in early 
English ; and soon superinduced on the sense of lying 
concealed that of Ijdng in wait with the view of inter- 
cepting and seizing a prey. After a while this super- 
added notion of intercepting and seizing some booty 
quite thrust out that of lying concealed ; as in al] 
three of the quotations which follow. 

It is not an aitspicate beginDiDg of a feast, nor agreeable 
to amity and good fellowship, to snatch or l«rek one from 
another, to have many hands in a diah at once, striving a vie 
who should bo more nimble with his fingers. — Holland, 
Phttmvh't itoralt, p. 679. 

I speak not of man;' more [discommodities of a residence] ; 
too far off from great cities, which may hinder business ; or 
too near them, which lurcAeih all provisions, and maketh 
every thing dear. — BacOB, Esiayt, 45. 

At the beginning at this war [the Crusades] the Pope's 
temporal poweT in Italy was very slender ; bat soon after he 
grew within short time without all measure, and did Iwrch 
a, castle here, gain a city there from the emperor, while he 
was employed in Palestine. — Fuller, Holy War, b. i. 



Lust. Used at this present only in an ill sense, 
not as fwiflu/iia, but aa ivtBiitiia xtiKri {fiol. iii. 5), and 
this mainly in one particular direction. ' Lost ' had 
formerly no such iimitations, nor has it now in 
German. The same holds good of the verb. 

Of prikyng and of hunt jng for the hare 
Was al his hut, for no cost wolde he spare. 

Chauceb, Caaterlrar^ TaXek, 
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Through faith a man is purged of his sins, and obtaineth 
hjbgt nnto the law of God. — Tyndals, Prologue upon the 
.Epigtle to the Romans, 

It was not because of the multitude of you above all 
nations that the Lord had hut unto jou and chose you. — 
Deut, vii. 7. Coybbdalb. 

My hist to devotion is little, my jo^ none at all. — Bishop 
Hall, Letters^ Dec. 2, Ep. i. 

Thou mayest kill and eat flesh in all thy gates, whatsoever 
thy soul histeth after. — Deut, xii. 15. Authorized Version. 



LUXURT, ) ' Luxoiia' in classical Latin was 
LxjxirRioxjs- J very much what our * luxury' is 
now. The meaning which in our earHer Ei^lish 
was its only one, namely indulgence in sins of the 
flesh, is derived from the use of 'luxuria' in the 
medieval ethics, where it never means anything else 
but this. The weakening of the influence of the 
scholastic theology, joined to a more familiar ac- 
quaintance with classical Latinity, has probably 
caused its return to the classical meaning. In the 
definition given by Phillips (see below), we note the 
process of transition from its old meaning to its new, 
the old still remaining, but the new superinduced 
upon it. 

O f oule lust of ItLxv/rie^ to thin ende 
Not only that thou taintest mannes mind, 
But veraily thou wolt his body shende. 

Chaugbb, The Nom, of Lanes Tale. 

Luxury and lust fasten a rust and foulness on the mind, 
that it cannot see sin in its odious deformity, nor virtue in 
its unattainable beauty. — Bates, Spiritual Perfectiorif c. i. 

iMXury, all superfluity and excess in carnal pleasures, 
sumptuous fare or building ; sensuality, riotousness, profuse- 
ness.—'PniLLlPB, New World of Words, 



Magnifi cent — Maid. 



rBhe knows tie heat at a. Ifururiimt bed. 
SHAXBBPBAItB, jVWft Ado ubout Nothing, act iv, ac. i. 
Lgain, that many of their Popes be Bach, aa I have said 
naughty, wicked, luxwriav^ men, tbej openly coafess.— 
iiCKsas, The Eternal Tr^h of BcTiptvrOjyiAi.c. 14' 
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MaONIFICBNT,) Frequently used by our elder 
MAeiriFicESCE. [ writers where we should employ 
'munificent or generous. Yet there ky in the word 
g more than in these; something of the 
H^yaXoTpiTTcia of Aristotle; a certain grandetir pre- 
siding over and ordering thia lai^ distribution of 
wealth. Behind both uses an earlier and a nobler 
than either may be traced, aa is evident &om my first 
quotation. 

Then cometh jiiagaificBtice, that is t« say when a laao 
doth and performeth giet werkea of goodnesse.— Ckaoceb, 
The Periones Tale. 



I 



person becometh liberal and iBagnificent, 
been aiuretime a pincliing snudge ; in such 
I more pleasure to give away and bestow 
they love, than tiey do to take and receive 
o( others. — Holland, Pbitarck't Mm'aU, p. 1147. 
Am I close-handed. 
Because I scatter not among you that 
I must not call my own 7 know, you court- leeches, 
A prince is never so magnifia-nt 
As when he's sparing to enrich a few 
With the injuries of many, 

Masbinghb, The Mmperm- of the Eatt, act ii. sc. i. 
Bounty and magnijieeiue are virtues very regal j hat a 
prodigal king is nearer a tyrant than a paraimonioos,— 
Bacon, Esiayi, 0/ a, King. 

Maid. A word which, in itfi highest at 
virgin, might once be applied to ei.tt«t «kx^ 
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Galahad as freely as to the PuceUe, but which is now 
restricted to one. Compare wapOirog in Greek. 

To him [John the Apostle] Gk)d hangyng in the cross 
bitook his modir, that a ma/yde schulde kepe a mayde. — 
WiCLip, Prolog of John, 

I wot wel that the Apostle was a maid ; 
But natheless, though that he wrote and said 
He wold that every wight were swiche as he, 
All n'is but conseil to virginitee. 

Chauceb, Wife of Bath's Tale. 

Sir Qalahad is a mmd and sinned never ; and that is the 
cause he shall achieve where he goeth that ye nor none such 
shall not attain. — Sir T, Maloby, Morte I)'Arthv/r, b. xiii. 
c. 16. 



Make, } The very early use of * maker/ as equiva- 
Maker. J lent to poet, and ' to make ' as applied 
to the exercise of the poet's art, is evidence that the 
words are of genuine home-growth, and not mere 
imitations of the Greek Trotiyr^c and woteiyy which Sir 
Philip Sydney, as will be seen below, suggests as 
possible. The words, like the French ' trouv^re ' and 
'troubadour,' the O.H.D. *scof,' and the A.S. *scop,' 
mark men's sense that invention, and in a certain 
sense, creation, is the essential character of the poet. 
The quotation from Chaucer will sufficiently prove 
how entirely mistaken Sir John Harington was, 
when he af&rmed (Apology for Poetry^ p. 2) that 
Puttenham in his Art of English Poesy, 1589, was 
the first who gave ' make ' and * maker ' this mean- 
ing. Sir Walter Scott somewhere claims them as 
Scotticisms ; but exclusively such they certainly are 
not 
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And oke io me it is a great penannce, 

Sith rime in English hath auoh soaroite, 

To follow word by word the curioBite 

Of Qraunson, flonr of hem that mate in Fraunce. 

Chaucer, Cmiplaint of Mare and I enui. 
The God of shepherds, Tityms, is dead, 
Who taaght me, homely aa I can, to male, 

8PBNBBB, TAe Shtfpherd'g Caleitdar, June. 
The old famona poet Chaucer, for his excellency and 
wonderful skill in making, his scholar Lidgate (a worthy 
scholar of so excellent a master) calleth the lode-star o£ our 
language. — E.K., Epiitle Dedieatarg to Speater'i Shepherd's 
Calendar. 

There cannot be in a maker a fouler fault than to falsify 
hla accent to serve his cadence, or by untme orthography to 
wiencli his words to help his rhyme. — PuTTEHaAJn, Art of 
EitglUh Poesy, b. ii. c S. 

The Greeks named the poet hoittt^!, which name, as the 
most excellent, hath gone through other languages. It 
oometh of this *ward mitir, to make ; wherein I know not 
whether by lack or wisdom we Englishmen have met well 
with the Greeks in calling him a mofer.— Sir P. Sidney, 
H^ence of Poeiy. 

Mansion. This is a finely selected word, 8i:g- 
gested no doubt by the ' manaionea ' of the Vulgate, 
whereby our Translators, and Tyndale before them, 
rendered the fioi-a/ of Johnxiv. 2. Knowing, however, 
aa we do that fxnmi never meant 'mansions' in our 
modem, or auctioneers' serkse of the word, we cannot 
doubt that by this word they intended places of tarry- 
ing, which might be for a longer or a shorter time ; rest- 
ing places which remained for the Christian traveller 
who should have reached at length his heavenly home. 
This use of ' maniion ' as a place of tarrying is fre- 
quent enough in our early literature, although our 
modern use is by no means unknown. 
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They [the Angels] be pure minds and were never 
neither blinded through sin, ne hindered through any earthly 
ma/mion and corruptible body. — Hutchinson, Works, 1840, 
p. 160. 

Before the starry threshold of Jove's court 
My manrion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live unsphered. 
In regions mild of calm and serene air. 

Milton, Comus, i. 4. 

Maivube. The same word as 'manoeuvre/ to 
work with the hand ; and thus, to till or cultivate 
the earth, this tillage being in earlier periods of 
society the great and predominant labour of the 
hands. We restrain the word now to one particular 
branch of this cultivation, but our ancestors made it 
to embrace the whole. 

The manv/ring hand of the tiller shall root up all that 
burdens the soil. — Milton, Heason of Chwch Oovemment, 

It [Japan] is mountainous and craggy, full of rocks 
and stony places, so that the third part of this emp^e is 
not inhabited or manwed. — Memorials of yfapan (Hackluyt 
Society), p. 3. 

A rare and excellent wit untaught doth bring forth many 
good and evil things together; as a fat soil, that lieth 
unTTumv/redy bringeth forth both herbs and weeds. — Nobth, 
Phcta/rcK's lAves, p. 185. 

Every man's hand itching to throw a cudgel at him, who, 
like a nut-tree, must be manwred by beating, or else would 
never bear fruit. — Fullbb, Soly War, ii. 11. 



Mean, ) The Grerman *gemein,' and with a 

MEiiNNBss. ) history very closely corresponding to 

that of our own * common ' and the Greek koivoq (see 

Acts X. 14). The subaudition of moral baseness only 

accrued to the word by degrees. 



Measles — Mechanic. 



Bnt, for his meannfSl ajid diaparagement. 
My sire, who ma too dearly well did love, 

■ Unto ray clioice by no means wonld assent. 

I Spbnbee, F/diy Queen, iv. ;, i6. 

Measles. This has only been by later use re- 
strained to one kind of spotted sickness ; but ' meazel ' 
(it ia spelt in innumerable ways) was once leprosy, 
or more often the leper himself, and the disease, 
' meselry.' 

Forsothe he was a strooge man and riche, but mmell. — 
4 Kin. V. I. WiCLiP. 

In this same year the mysselea tborow oate Cristendom 
were slaundered that thei bad mad covenaunt with Saiasenes 
for to poison all Chcisten men.— Capo-ratb, Ckranicle of 
England, p. I S6. 

He [Pope Deodatos] kissed a myiel, and aodeynly tlie 
myael was whole. — Id., 16. p. 95. 

Mechanic, 1 A woi-d which now simply ex- 
Mbchanical. f presses a fact, and ia altogether 
nntinged with fraesion or sentiment ; but in its early 
history it ran exactly parallel to the Greek /Ba^aunoc, 
which, espi'cssing first the sitting by the stove, as one 
plying a handicraft might do, came afterwards, in 
obedience to certain constant tendeacies of language, 
to imply the man ethically illiberal. See the quota- 
tion from Holland, s. v. ' Fairy.' 

Base and meetumieal niggardise they [flatterers] account 
temperate frogality.— Holj-and, Plutarek't Moralt, p. 93. 
Base donghiU villain and ■mechanical. 

SHAJtBSPBABB, z MsnTg VI., act i. aa.Ty 



174 Meddle — Med^4ierranean. 

It was nev'er a good world, since employment was counted 
mechanic, and idleness gentility. — Whitlogk, Ztfotomia, p. 

30. 

Meddle. This had once no such offensive mean- 
ing of mixing oneself up in other people's business as 
now it has. On the contrary, Barrow in one of his 
sermons draws expressly the distinction between 
'meddling* and being meddlesome, and only con- 
demns the latter. 

In the diynke that she meddUd to you, mynge ye double 
to her. — Apoc. xviii. 6. WiCLiP. 

How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, 
which am a Samaritan? For the Jews meddle not [oh 
ffvyxp^t^fu^ with the Samaritans. — John iv. 9. Cranmbb. 

We beseech you, brethren, that ye study to be quiet, and 
to meddle with your own business. — i Thess, iv. 10, 11. 
Tyhdalb. 

Tho he, that had well y-conned his lere, 
Thus medled his talk with many a tear. 

Spbnsbb, The Shepherd's Calmdcurt May. 

Mediterranean. Only seas are * mediterranean ' 
now, and for us only one Sea; but there is no reason 
why cities and countries should not be characterized 
as * mediterranean ' as well; and they were so once. 
We have preferred, however, to employ * inland.' 

Their buildings are for the most part of tymber, for the 
m^diterraneam, countreys have almost no stone. — The Kyng* 
dome of Jajponia, p. 6. 

An old man, full of days, and living still in your mediter- 
rama/n city, Coventry. — Henby Holland, Preface to Hol- 
land's Oyrqpadia, 

It [Arabia] hath store of cities, as well mediterranean 
as maritime, — ^Holland, Ammia/nus, 



Medley — Melancholy. 1 7 j 

Medley. It is plain froni the frequent use of the 
French ' mSlee ' in the description of battles that we 
feel the want of a corresponding English word. 
There have been attempts, though hardly successful 
ones, to naturalize ' mSl^,' and as ' volee' has become 
in English ' volley,' that so ' mSlfe ' should become 
' melley.' Perhaps, as Tennyson bag sanctioned these, 
employing ' mellay ' in his Frinceaa, they may now 
succeed. But there would have been no need of this, 
nor yet of borrowing a foreign word, if ' medley ' had 
been allowed to keep this more pasaiooate use, which 
once it p 



The consiil for his part, forslowed Dot to oome to hand- 
light. The medley coctinued a.bove tliree houra, and the 
hope of victorj hung in equal balance.— Holi^kd, Livg, 
p. I J 19. 

Now began the conSict for the winDing and defending 
of that old castle, which proved a, medley of twelve hours 
long.— &r(irf«i IiitelM^naeeT, vol. ii, p. 41. 

I Mblancholt. Thk has now ceased, nearly or 
' altogether, to designate a particular form of moody 
madness, the German ' Tiefsinn,' which was ascribed 
by the old physicians to a predominance of black bile 
mingling with the blood. It was not, it is true, 
always restrained to this peculiar form of mental 
unsoundness ; thus Burton's ' Anatomy of Melan- 
clioly ' has not to do with this one form of madness, 
but with all. This, however, was its prevaling use, 
and here is to be found the link of connexion be- 
tween its present use, as a deep pensiveness or sad- 
ness, and its past. 



176 Mere. 

touched in others. — H. More, A Brief Diteowrte of EntMui' 
asm-, sect. xiv. 

Luther's conference with the devil might be, for ought I 
know, nothing but a mehmoholy dream. — CHiLLiNGWOBTfi, 
The ReUgion of Protettants, Preface. 

Though I am persuaded that none but the devil and this 
melanoholff miscreant were in the plot [the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's murder], yet in foro Dei many were guilty of this 
blood, that rejoiced it was spilt. — Hagket, Life 0/ ArchMs?iop 
WilliamSf part ii. p. 80. 

Some nielimcholy men have believed that elephants and 
birds and other creatures, have a language whereby they 
discourse with one another. — Bishop Bbynolds, Paniotn 
and Faculties of the Soul, c. 39. 



Mere, ) There is a good note on these words, 
Mbrblt. / and on the changes of meaning which 
they have undergone, in Craik's Eriglish of Shakespeare, 
p. 80. He there says: 'Merely (from the Latin 
merns and mere) means purely, only. It separates 
that which it designates and qualifies from everything 
else. But in so doing the chief or most emphatic 
reference may he made either to that which is in- 
cluded, or to that which is excluded. In modem 
English it is always to the latter. In Shakespeare's 
day the other reference was more common, that 
namely to what was included.' 

With them all the people of Mounster went out, and 
many other of them which were inere English, thenceforth 
joined themselves with the Irish against the king, and 
termed themselves very Irish.— Spenser, View of the State 
of Ireland, 

Our wine is here mingled with water and with myrrh ; 
there [in heaven] it is mere and unmixed. — Bishop Taylob, 
^7i^ Worthy Communieant, 



Mess. 



m 



» 



The great winding-sheets, that bnry all things in oblivion, 
are two, deluges and earthquakes. As for conflagratiotia and 
great droughts, they do not merely dispeople aod ' destroy. 
Fhacthon'a car went but a day; aod the three years' dronght, 
in the time of Blias, was bat particular, and left people 

re,— Lord Bacon, Eisayi, 58. 

Fye on't; O fye I 'tie an oaweeded garden, 

That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely. 

Shakbbpeabk, Bamlet, act i. sc. 2. 



Mess. This used continually to be applied to a 
quartemion, or group aijour persons or things. Pro- 
bably in the distribution of food to large numbers, it 
was found moat convenient to arrange them \i\.fiywri, 
and hence tliis application of the word. A ' mess ' 
at the Inns of Court atill consists of four. A phrase- 
book published in iLondon in 1617 bears tbis title, 
' Janua Linguarum Quadrili-nguis, or A Messe of 
Tongues, Latine, English, French, and Spanish.' 

There lacks a fourth thing to make up the mesi. — Lati- 
MEH, SeTmon 5. 

Where are your men ' of sons to back you now ! 

Sbakesp£AB£, 3 Henry VL, act 1. sc 4. 

Amongst whom [converted Jews] we meet with a mess of 
moat eminent men ; Nicolaus Lyra, that grand commentator 
on the Bible ; Hieronymus de t!anct£ Fide, turned Christian 
about anno 14IZ; Ludovicua Carettus, living in Paris anno 
1553 ; and the never suffiraently to be praised Emmanuel 
Tremelliua.— FULLBK, A Pusgah 3ig/a of Faleitine, part ii. 
b.5. 

' A recent edit<ir of Bacon, I need hardly say not the 
mtat recent, hag made a hopeless confusion by changing tiiis 
' and ' into ' but,' evidently from not understanding the old 
use of ' merely.' 

' Edward, George, Richard, and Gdmund, 



178 Mdal — Methodist. 

Metal. The Latin ^ metaUum ' signified a mine 
before it signified the metal which was found in the 
mine ; and Jeremy Taylor uses ' metal ' in this sense 
of mine. This may be a latinism peculiar to him« as 
he has of such not a few ; in which case it would 
scarcely have a right to a place in this little volume, 
which does not propose to note the peculiarities of 
single writers, but the general course of the language. 
I, however, insert it, counting it more probable that 
my limited reading hinders me from furnishing an 
example of this use from some other author, than 
that such does not somewhere exist. 

It was impossible to live without our king, but as slaves 
live, that is, such who are civilly dead, and persons con- 
demned to metals, — Bishop Tatlob, Ductor Duhitantiumf 
Epistle Dedicatory, 



Methodist. This term is restricted at present to 
the followers of John Wesley; but it was once ap- 
plied to those who followed a certain * method' in 
philosophical speculation, or in the ethical treatment 
oi themselves or others. 

The finest met?iodists, according to Aristotle's golden rule 
of artificial bounds, condemn geometrical precepts in arith- 
metic, or arithmetical precepts in geometry, as irregular 
and abusive. — G. Habvey, Piercers Supererogation^ p. 117. 

For physick, search into the writings of Hippocrates, 
Galen and the methodists, — Sandebson, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 

135. 

All of us have some or other tender parts of our souls, 
which we cannot endure should be ungently touched ; every 
man must be his own m^thodist to find them out. — Jackson, 
Jnstifywuf Faitht b. iv. c. 5. 



Militia — Minion. 1 79 

Militia, By this name, >lb the contests hetweeu 
Charles I. aad his Parliameot have made us all ta 
know, the entire military force of the nation, and not 
a part of it only, waa deaignated in the seventeenth 
century. It is tme indeed that this force did much 
mote nearly resemble our militia than our standing 
army, but it was never used for that to the exclusion 
of this. 

It waa a small thing to contend with the Farllament 
about the sole power of the militia, which we see bim doing 
little less than laying hands on the weapons of God Himsulf, 
which ace bis judgements, to wield and manage them byttie 
sway and bent of his own frail eogitationa.^ Milton, 7conu- 
cloiUt, c, 26, 

The king's captains and soldiers fight bis battles, and yet 
he is iuitamuD imperatoT, and the power of the militia is bis. 
— Bishop Taylob, Duetor DaUtatitmm, iii. 3, 7. 

Ye are of bis ftock and his MtUiia j ye are now to fight 
his battles, and therefore to put on bis armour. — Id., On 
Pi'eparatUia for Cmijii^natioa, § 7. 



Minion. Once no more than darling or dearling 
(mignon). It is quite a auperaddition of later times 
that the 'minion' is an unwotthy object, on whom 
an excessive fondness is bestowed. 

Map now an Adam in thy memory. 
By Ood's own band made with great majestj ; 
No idiot fool, not dmnk with vain opinion, 
But Ood's disciple, and his dearest mimBa. 

3YLVEflTER, Du Savtot' Weeh>, The ImpottitrB. 
WhoBD to marry a minion wife 

Hath had good chance and hap. 
Must love her and cherish her aU his life, 
And dandle ber in hia lap. 



1 80 Minute — Miacrea/nU 

Minute. * Minutes * are now * minute * portions 
of tvme; they might once be 'minute' portions of 
anything. 

But whanne a pore widewe was come, sche cast two 
mynutis, that is a ferthing. — Mark xii. 42. WiCLlF. 

Let us, with the poor widow of the Gtospel, at least give 
two minutes, — Bkcon, The Nosegay, Preface. 

An enquiry into the miwates of conscience is commonly 
the work of persons that live holily. — Bishop Taylob, Doc- 
trine cmd Practice of Repentam^sef Preface. 

And now, after such a sublimity of malice, I will not 
instance in the sacrilegious ruin of the neighbouring tem- 
ples, which needs must have perished in the flame. These 
are but minutes, in respect of the ruin prepared for the 
living temples. — Id., Sermon on the Gunpowder Treason, 



Miscreant. A settled conviction that to believe 
wrongly is the way to live wrongly has caused that 
in all languages words, which originally did but in- 
dicate the first, have gradually acquired a meaning 
of the second. There is no more illustrious example 
of this than ' miscreant/ which now charges him to 
whom it is applied not with religious error, but with 
extreme moral depravity ; while yet, according to its 
etymology, it did but mean at the first misbeliever, 
and as such would have been as freely applied to the 
morally most blameless of these as to the vilest and 
the worst. In the quotation from Shakespeare York 
means to charge the Maid of Orleans, as a dealer in 
unlawful charms, with apostasy fix)m the Christian 
faith, according to the low and unworthy estimate of 
her character, above which even Shakespeare himself 
has not risen. 



We ace not therefors ashamed of the Gospel of onr Lord 
Jesua Christ, because miicreanti in Ecom have upbraided us 
that the highest of our wisdom is, Believe.— Hookee, Eccle- 
itiasHeal Politg, h, v. 

One sort you saj be those that "believe not in Chriet, but 
deny CSirist and his Scripture ; as be the Turks, pajnims, 
and such other mitereanti. — Fbith, Wartti, 1572, p. 62. 

Curse, mitereant, when thoa oomeat to the stalie. 

Shakbbpbabb, I Henry 77., act v. sc. 1. 

The consort and the principal servants of Soliman had 
been honoorablj restored without ransom ; and the em- 
peror's generosity totjie mUcreant was interpreted as treason 
to the Christian cause.— Gibbom, Decline and Fall 0/ tlie 
Roman Empire, c. 58. 



i 



MiSEit, '1 We may notice a curious shifting of 
MisBBT, ^ parts in ' miser,' ' misery,' ' miser- 
MiBEBABLuJ able.' There was a time when the 
iser ' was the wretched man, he is now the 
covetous ; at the same time ' misery,' which is now 
wretchedness, and ' miserable,' which is now wretched, 
were severally covetouaness and covetous. They have 
in fact exactly reversed their uses. Men still express 
by some words of this group, although not by the 
same, by 'miser' (and 'miserly'), not as once by 
' misery ' and ' miserable,' their deep moral conviction 
that the avaricious man is hia own tormentor, and 
bears his punishment involved in his sin. A passage, 
too long to quote, in Gaseoigne's Fruits of War, st. 
72-74, ia very instructive on the different uses of the 
word ' miser ' even in hia time, and on the manner 
in which it was even then hovering between the two 
meaniugB. 



1 82 Miss — ModeL 

Because thon sayest. That I am rich and enriched and 
lack nothing; and knowest not that thon art a miser [et 
nescis quia tu es mi$0r, Vnlg.] and mifierable and poor and 
blind and naked. — Bev, iii. 17. Rhemifth Yersion. 

Youchsafe to stay yonr steed for homble muer^s sake. 

Spenskb, Unry Queen, 11. i, 8. 

He [Perseus] retnmed again to his old hnmonr which was 
bom and bred with him, and that was avarice and misery. — 
North, Plutarch's Livest p. 215. 

Bat Bmtns, scorning his [Octavins Caesar's] mitefy and 
niggardliness, gave nnto every band a number of wethers 
to sacrifice, and fifty silver drachmas to every soldier. — ^Id., 
lb. p. 830. 

If avarice be thy vice, yet make it not thy punishment ; 
miserable men commiserate not themselves ; bowelless onto 
themselves, and merciless unto their own bowels. — Sir T. 
Browne, Letter to a Friend, 

The liberal-hearted man is by the opinion of the prodigal, 
miserable ; and by the judgment of the miserahle, lavish. — 
Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. v. c. 65. 

Miss. Now to be conscious of the loss of, and 
nearly answering to the Latin ' desiderare/ but once 
to do without, to dispense with. 

But as 'tis, 

We cannot miss him ; he does make our fire, 

Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 

That profit us. 

Shakespeare, Tempegt, act i. sc. 2. 

I will have honest valiant souls about me : 
I cannot miss thee. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Mad Lover, act ii. 



Model. * Module/ or ' modulus/ a diminutive of 
* modus ; * but this diminutive sense which once went 
constantly with the word, and which will alone ex- 



plain the quotationa which follow, when it lies in the 
word now, lies in it only by accident, 

~ O Sngland, model to th; inwaid greatness, 

^ Like little body with a mighty heart. 

H Shaebspbabe, Henry V., act ii. Chorus, 

I And nothing can we call aar own but death, 

And that small model at the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

Id., Richard II., act iii. so. 2. 
It Solomon's Temple were compared to some stmotucea 
and fanea of heathen gods, it woald appear aa St. Gregory's 
to St. Paul's (tlie babe by the motber'a side), or rather this 
David's model would be like David himself standing by 
Goliath, so gigantic were some pagan fabrics in comparison 
thereof.— Full BE, A Pitgak Si^lit of Paleittjif, b, iii. c. 3, 



Mood. It is hardly necessary to obserTe that 
there are two ' moods ' in the EngUsh langnage, the 
one the Iiatiii ' modus,' and eicisting in the two forms 
of ' mood ' (grammatical) and ' mode ; ' the other the 
Anglo-Saxon ' mod,' the German ' muth.' It is this 
last with which we are dealing here. It would seem 
as if its homonym had influenced it so far as to take 
out in great part the force from it, though not from 
' moody ; ' but it had not always so done. 

And aa hire bore knees adunn they fall, 
And wolde have kist his feet there oji he stood. 
Till at the last aslaked was hia wwni. 

Chaucbk, The Kaightei Tale. 
And aa a lion skolking all in night 
Far olf in pastures, and, come home, all dight 
la jaws and breastlocks with an oxe's blood 
New feasted on him, his looks foil of mood, 
So looked niysBes. 

Crafuah, Bem&r'a Odijsseit, siii. 518, 



1 84 Morose. 

Then Phoebus gathered up his steeds that yet for fear did 

nm. 
Like flaighted fiends, and in his wufod withont respect b^fnn 
To beat his whipstock on their pates, and lash them on their 

sides. 

CrOLDiNG, OrttTi MetamarphmUf b. ii. 



MoBOSS. It is veiy carious that while the clas- 
sical ' morosus ' expressed one given OYermnch to his 
own manners, habits, ways (mores), very nearly the 
Greek avOcmiffroc, the medieval ' m5rosns ' was com- 
monly connected with 'mora,' a delay; and in 
treatises of Christian ethics was the technical word 
to express the sin of delaying upon impure, wanton, 
or, as in the quotation from South, malignant 
thoughts, instead of rejecting them on the instant. 
See, for instance, Crerson, Opp-y vol. i. p. 377, for 
evidence constantly recurring of its connexion for 
him with ' mora.' So long as the scholastic theology 
exerted more or less influence on our own, * morose ' 
was often employed in this sense ; which, however, it 
has since entirely foregone. I owe the third quota- 
tion given below to Todd, who is so entirely unaware 
of this history of ' morose,' that he explains it there 
as ungovernable ! 

Here are forbidden all wanton words, and all moroge 
delighting in venereoos thoughts, all rolling and tossing 
such things in our minds. — Bishop Taylor, Doctrine and 
Practice of Mepefitance, c. 4, § i. 

All morose thoughts, that is, delaying, dwelling, or insist- 
ing on such thoughts, fancying of such unclean matters with 
delectation.— Hammond, Practical Catechism, b. ii. § 6. 

In this [the seventh] commandment are forbidden all 
that feed this sin [adultery], or are incentives to it, as luxu- 
rious diet, inflaming wines, an idle life, merose thoughts, 



^ Mortal — Mou-ntebank. 185 

that dwell Id the fancj with delight.— N1CHO1.SON, .£^0- 
lUion of the CaUeki*m, i66z, p. 123. 

For wc most know that it is the morale dwelling' of the 
thoughts upon an injury, a long and sullen meditation upon 
a wrong, that iacorpocatea and riveta it into the mind. — 
South, Serr/'om, vol. r, p. 278. 



Mortal, We epeak still of b, ' mortal ' sin or a, 
'mortal' wound, but the active sense has nearly de- 
parted from the word, as the pasaive has altogether 
departed from ' deadly,' which see. 

Were there a serpent seen with forked tongue 
That alily glided towards your majesty, 
It were but necessary you were waked. 
Lest, being suffered in that harmf nl slnmbet, 
The mortal worm might make the sleep eternal. 

Shakbspeabb, z Hem-g VI., act iii, sc z. 
Came, thou mortal wretch. 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinaicate 
Of life at once untie. 

Id., Antony and Cleopatra, act r. sc. x. 

Mountebank. Now any antic fool ; but once re- 
strained to the quack-doctor who at fairs and such 
places of resort, having mounted on a bank or hencJi, 
from thence proclaimed the virtue of hia drugs ; being 
described by Wbitlock {Zoolomia, p. 436) as 'a fellow 
above the vulgar more by three planks and two 
empty hogsheads than by any true skill.' See the 
quotation from Jackson, s, v. ' Authentic.' 

Such is the weaknesa and easy orednlity of men, that a 
mouTiiobank or cuaning woman is preferred before an able 
physician. — Whitlook, Zootomia, p. 437. 

Qiving no cause of complaint to any but such as are an- 
willing to ba healed of their shameful and dangecoua 
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diseases, who love ignorant and flattering mountebanks more 
than the most learned and fiuthfnl physicians of sonls. — 
Gauden, Hiertupigteiy p. 427. 

Above the reach of antidotes, the power 
Of the famed Pontic mtmntebaaik to cure. 

Oldham, Third Satire upon the Jesuits. 

Muse. There is a very curious use of * Muse ' in 
our earlier literature, according to which the female 
sex of this inspirer of song falls quite out of sight. 
This recurs too often and too deliberately to be 
explained away as the accidental inaccuracy of some 
single writer. 

Nor in the pomp of proud audacious deeds 
Intends our Muse to vaunt his heavenly verse. 

Mablowb, Dr, FaustuSj 5, 6. 

Ho is it not with me as with that Muse^ 
Htirrod by a painted beauty to his verse. 

Shakespeabe, Sonnet 21. 

So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destined urn, 
And, as he passes, turn. 

Milton, I/ycidas, 19. 

Hharp-judging Adriel, the Muses* friend. 
Himself a Muse. 

Dbtden, Absalom and Achitophel, pt. i. 

Mutton. It is a refinement in the English lan- 
guagOy one wanting in some other languages which 
count tliomselves as refined or more, that it has in so 
many oases one word to express the living animal, 
and another its flesh prepared for food ; ox and 
calf luul veal, deer and venison, sheep and muti 
In tkin last instance the refinement is of somew 
% {introduction. At one tiTn« they were synony] 



Namely — NatwraViBt. 
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Peucoatas, having feasted them in the kingdom of Persia, 
and givon every soldier a. mictton to sacrifice, thought he had 
won great favour and credit among them. — Nobth, Pin- 
tareh's Livei, p. 505. 

rA starved muttim's carcnas would bett«i fit their palates. 
— Bbk Jonson, The Sad Shepherd, act 1. sc 2. 

Namely. Now only designates; tut, lite the 
. German ' namentlidi,' once designated as Grst and 
chief, as deserying above all others to be named. 

For there are many di.'iohedieiit, and talkers of vanity, 
and deceivers of minds, namely [(iriXioTo] they of the oir- 
t.—Ilt. i. 10. TYNDA1.B. 



For in the darkness occaHioned by the opposition of the 
earth jost in the mids between the sun and the moon, there 
was nothing for him [Nicias] to fear, and Juimelg at such a 
time, when there was cause for him to have stood upon his 
feet, and served valiantly in the field. — Holland, PlMaTck'i 
Morah, p. 265. 



NatCkalIst. At present the student of natural 
history ; but in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the name was often given to the deist, as one who 
denied any but a religion of nature. ' Natural re- 
ligion men ' such were Kometimes called. See the 
quotation from Rogers, s. «. 'Civil.' 

But that he [the atheist] might not be shy of me, I have 
conformed myself as near hia own garb as I might, without 
partaking of his folly 01 wickedness ; and have appeared in 
theplninshapeof amerenotMmJM(m3^eli,that Jmight,if it 
; possible, win him off from downright atheism.— H. 
i. Antidote agaiiM AtheUm, Preface, p. 7. 

i invention of Satan, that whereas all will not 

>r naiuraHiiti, nor epicures, but will be religious, 

b a bait for every fish, and can insinuate bimaelt 
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as well into religion itself as into lusts and pleasures. — 
ROGEBS, Naaman the Syrian, p. 115. 

Heathen naturaligti hold better consort with the primi- 
tive Church concerning the nature of sin original tluui the 
Socinians. — Jackson, Cf ChHgfs Everlasting I^riegthood, 
b. z. c. 8, § 4. 



Needful. This was once often equiyalent to 

* needy.' The words, however, have in more recent 
times been discriminated in use^ and ' needy ' is active, 
and ' needful * passive. 

These f erthinges shal be gaderid at everi moneth ende, 
and delid forth to the neet^l man in honor of Christ and 
his moder. — English OUds, p. 38. 

Grieve not the heart of him that is helpless, and with- 
draw not the gift from the neet^Mh — Eeelus, iv. 2. Coveb- 

DALE. 

For Thou art the poor man*s help, and streng^ for the 
needful in his necessity.— Tjrai. xxv. 3, • Id. 

Great variety of clothes have been permitted to princes 
and nobility, and they usually give those clothes as rewards 
to servants and other persons needful enough. — Bishop 
Tayloe, Boly Living, iv. 8, 13. 

Nephew. Restrained at this present to the son 
of a brother or a sister ; but formerly of much laxer 
use, a grandson, or even a remoter lineal descendant. 
In East Anglia it is still so used in the popular lan- 
guage (see Nail, Dialects of the East Coast, s. v.). 

* Nephew ' in fact has undergone exactly the same 
change of meaning that 'nepos' in Latin under- 
went; which in the Augustan age meaning grand- 
son, in the post-Augustan acquired the signification 

nephew ' in our present acceptation of that word. 
"Niece." 
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The warts, black moles, spots and freckles of fathers, not 
appearing at all npon their own children's skin, begin after- 
wards to put forth and, show themselves in their nephews, to 
wit, the children of their sons and daughters.— Holland, 
Pluta/roh'g Morals, p. 555. 

With what intent they [the apocryphal books] were first 
published, those words of the nephew of Jesus do plainly 
enough signify : After that laj grwndf other Jesus had given 
himself to the reading of the law and the prophets, he pur- 
posed also to write something pertaining to learning and 
wisdom. — HooKBB, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. v. c. 20. 

If any widow have children or nephews [J^Kyova], let them 
learn first to show piety at home, and to requite their 
parents.— I Tim, v. 4. Authorized Version. 



Nice. The use of ' nice * in the sense of fas- 
tidious, difficult to please, still survives, indeed this is 
now, as in times past, the ruling notion of the word ; 
only this *niceness* is taken now much ofbener in 
good part than in ill ; nor, even when taken in an ill 
sense, would the word be used exactly as in the 
passage which follows. 

A. W. [Anthony Wood] was with him several times, ate 
and drank with him, and had several discourses with him 
concerning arms and armory, which he understood well ; but 
he found him nice and supercilious. — ^A, Wood, Atherue 
Oxonienses, 1848, vol. i. p. 161. 

Niece. This word has undergone the same 
change and limitation of meaning as ' nephew,' with 
indeed the further limitation that it is now applied to 
the female sex alone, to the daughter of a brother or 
a sister, being once used, as ' neptis ' was at the first, 
for children's children, male and female alike. S^ 
* Nephew.* 
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Laban answeride to hym : My dowytres and sones, and 
the flocMs, and alle that thou beholdist, ben myne, and 
what may I do to my sones and to my neoes 1 — Gen, xxi. 43 
(of. Meod, xxxiv. 7). WiCLiP. 

The Emperor Augustus, among other singularities that 
he had by himself during his life, saw, ere he died, the 
nephew of his niece, that is to say, his progeny to the fourth 
degree of lineal descent. — ^Holland, Pliny, vol. i. p. 162. 

Within the compass of which very same time he [Julius 
Gsesar] lost by death first his mother, then his daughter Julia, 
and not long after his niece by the said daughter. — ^Id., 
Suetonitbs, p. 11. 

Noisome, ) At present oflfensive and moving 
N01SOMENE88. 1 disgust; but once noxious and 
actually hurtful ; thus a skunk would be * noisome ' 
now ; a tiger was * noisome * then. In all passages of 
the Authorized Translation of the Bible where the 
word occurs, as at Ezek. xiv. 15, 21, it is used not in 
the present meaning, but the past. 

They that will be rich fall into temptations and snares, 
and into many foolish and nmsorne [jSXajSepcSs] lusts, which 
drown men in perdition and destruction. — i Tim, vi. 9. 
Geneva. 

He [the superstitious person] is persuaded that they be 
gods indeed, but such as be mfisome, huittnl, and doing 
mischief unto men. — ^Holland, Plvta/rclCi Morals, p. 260. 

This noisoTne creature [the crocodile] is one of the great- 
est wonders we meet with, in that from so small a beginning 
as an q^^, not much bigger than that of a turkey, they 
increase to eight or ten yards in length. — Herbert, Tra/oels, 
1636, p. 323. 

They [the prelates] are so far from hindering dissension, 
that they have made unprofitable, and even noisome, the 
chiefest remedy we have to keep Christendom at one, which 
is, by Councils. — Milton, Reason of Church Govemfnent, b. i. 
a 6, 
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Sad in his time was the condition of the Israelites, 
oppressed by the Midianites, who swarmed like grasshoppers 
for number and noUomensss, devouring all which the other 
had sown. — Fijlleb, A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, part i. 
b. ii. c. 8. 



Novel, ) * Novels ' once were simply news, * nou- 
NovELiBT. ) velles ; ' and the * novelist * not a writer 

of new tales, but an innovator, a bringer in of new 

fashions into the Church or State. 

She br3mges in her bille som novels new ; 
Behold I it is of an olif tree 
A branch, thynkes me. 

ToTvnley Mysteries. 

But, see and say what you will, novelists had rather be 
talked of, that they began a fashion and set a copy for 
others, than to keep within the imitation of the most excel- 
lent precedents. — Hacket, lAfe of Arohhishop WiUiams, 
part ii. p. 36. 

Every novelist with a whirligig in his brain must broach 
new opinions, and those made canons, nay sanctions, as sure 
as if a General Council had confirmed them. — ^Adams, The 
DeviVs Bcmquet, 1614, p. 52. 

I can hardly believe my eyes while I read such a petit 
noveUst charging the whole Church as fools and heretics for 
not subscribing to a silly heretical notion, solely of his own 
invention. — South, Animadversions on Dr. SherlocW% Booh, 

P-3- 



NuRSERT. We have but one use of * nursery ' at 
this present, namely as the place of nursing ; but it 
was once applied as well to the person nursed, or the 
act of nursing, 

A jolly dame, no doubt ; as appears by the well battling 
of the plump boy, her nv/nery, — Fullbb, A Pisgah Sight 
of Palestine, part i. b. ii. c 8^ 
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If nv/rxery exceeds her [a mother^s] strength, and yet her 
conscience will scarce permit her to lay aside and free her- 
self from so natural, so religious a work, yet tell her, God 
loves mercy hetter that sacrifice. — Bogebs, Matrimonial 
Honour^ p. 247. 

I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery, 

Shakebpeabe, Mftg Zea^f act i. so. i . 



Obelisk. The 'obelus' is properly a sharp- 
pointed spear or spit. With a sign resembling this, 
spurious or doubtful passages were marked in the 
books of antiquity, which sign bore therefore this name 
of * obelus,' or sometimes of its diminutive * obeliscus.' 
It is in this sense that we find 'obelisk' employed 
by the writers in the seventeenth century ; while for 
us at the present a small pillar tapering towards the 
summit is the only * obelisk ' that we know. 

The Lord Keeper, the most circumspect of any man alive 
to provide for uniformity, and to countenance it, was 
scratched with their ohelisky that he favoured Puritans, and 
that sundry of them had protection through his connivency 
or clemency. — Hackbt, Life of ArohMslwp WiUiduis, part i. 

P-9S- 

I have set my mark upon them [te, affected pedantic 
words] ; and if any of them may have chanced to escape the 
obelisk, there can arise no other inconvenience from it but 
an occasion to exercise the choice and judgment of the 
reader. — Phillips, Mw World of Words, Preface, 

Obnoxious. This, in its present lax and slovenly 
use a vague unserviceable synonym for offensive, is 
properly applied to one who on the ground of a 
mischief or wrong committed by him is justly liable 
io punishment (ob noxam poense obligatus) ; and is 
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used in this sense by South (see below). But there 
often falls out of the word the sense of a wrong 
committed; and that of liability to punishment, 
whether just or unjust, only remains ; it does so 
very markedly in the quotation from Donne. But 
we punish, oi' wish to punish, those whom we dislike, 
and thiiB ' obnoxious ' has obtained its present sense of 
offensive. 

They envy Christ, bat they tnrn upon the man, who was 
more obnaximia to theto, and thej tell him that it wea not 
lawful foe him to carry his bed that day {Jekn t. io].— 
DONNB, Sermcn 20. 

Examine thyself in the pattionlara of thy relations ; 
especially where thoa goTemest and takest acconnts of 
others, and art not bo obrwidout to them as they to thee.^ 
Biahup TiYLOB, The Worthy Comirmnicant, c vi. sect, 2. 

What shall we then say of the power of God Himself to 
dispose of men ! little, finite, obnosiovt things of his own 
making? — SotJTH, Sermon*, 1744, vol. viii. p. 315. 

He [Satan] is in a chain, and that chain is in God's 
hand ; and consequently, notwithstanding his ntmost epite, 
he cannot be more maliclone than he is vbaoxuiui. — Id., Ih. 
vol. vi. p. 2S7. 



^1 Obsequious, 1 There lies ever in 'obaequious' 
• OBSBQTnorsjrass. I at the present the sense of an 
observance which is overdone, of an unmanly readi- 
ness to fell in with the will of another ; there lay 
nothing of this in the lAtin ' obsequium,' nor yet in 
our English word as employed two centuries ago. 
See the quotation from Feltham, s, v. ' Garb,' 

Besides many other fishes in divers places, which are 
very obeisant and obteqii-iovs, when they be called by their 
namea HoLi^sD, Phitarch'i Morals, p. 970, 
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J ever set this down, that the only course to be held with 
the Queen was by obseqwummess and observance. — Lord 
Bacon, Befenoe of EiiMelf, 

His corrections are so far from compelling men to come 
to heaven, as that they put many men farther out of their 
way, and work an obduration rather than an ob%equiousne%s, 
— DONNB, Sermon 45. 

In her relation to the king she was the best pattern of 
conjugal love and obseqidousness. — Bates, Sermon upon the 
Death of the Queen. 



Occupy, ) He now * occupies,* who has in present 
OccrpiEB. I possession ; but the word involved once 
the further signification of using, employing, laying 
out that which was thus possessed ; and by an ' occu- 
pier ' was meant a trader or retail dealer. 

He [Eumenes] made as though he had occasion to oocupp 
money, and so borrowed a great sum of them. — ^Nobth, 
Pluta/reh's lAvei, p. 505. 

If they bind me fast with new ropes that never were 
occupied^ then shall I be weak, and be as another man. — 
Judges xvi. ii. Authorized Version. 

Mercury, the master of merchants and occupiers [kyopaiww]. 
— Holland, Pluta/rcKs Morals^ p. 692. 

Offal. This, bearing its derivation on its front, 
namely that it is that which, as refuse and of little 
or no worth, is suffered or caused to fall off^ we 
restrict at the present to the refuse of the butcher's 
stall; but it was once employed in a much wider 
acceptation, an acceptation which here and there 
stni survives. Thus, as one writes to me, *in all 
her Majesty's dockyards there is a monthly sale by 
auction of ** offal wood," being literally that which 
/alls offiYOva the log under the saw, axe, or adze.' 
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Glean not in barren soil these offal ears, 

Sitb reap thou may'st whole harvests of delight. 

Southwell, Lewd Love is Loss. 

Of gold the very smallest filings are precious, and our 
Blessed Saviour, when there wds no want of provision, yet 
gave it in charge to his disciples, the off-fall should not be 
lost. — Sandbbson, Prrfaoe to the Clam Trabales. 

Poor Lazarus lies howling at his gates for a few crumbs ; 
he only seeks chippings, offals ; let him roar and howl, famish 
and eat his own flesh; he respects him not. — Bubton, 
Anatomy 0/ MeUmeholy, part iii. sect. i. 

Officious, ) Again and again we light on 
Ofkciousnbss. I words used once in a good, but 
now in an unfjEtvourable, sense. An ' oificious - person 
is now a busy uninvited meddler in matters which 
do not belong to him; so late as Burke's time he 
might be one prompt and forward in due offices of 
kindness. The more honourable use of ^ officious' 
now only survives in the distinction £Ekiniliar to 
diplomacy between an ' official ' and ' officious ' com- 
munication. 

With granted leave officious I return. 

Milton, Pa/radAse Begained, ii. 302. 

QffieumSy ready to do good offices, serviceable, friendly, 
very courteous and obliging.— Phillips, JVfew World of 
Words. 

They [the nobility of France] were tolerably well bred, 
very ojffioums, humane, and hospitable. — Bubkb, Reflections 
on the Bevohdiofi in Ih'anoe, p. 251. 

Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Levett to the grave descend. 
Officious, innocent, sincere. 
Of every friendless name the friend. 

02 
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Which familiar and affectionate iffieumtness and smnp- 
tnons cost, together with that sinister fame that woman was 
noted with [^Luie vii. 37], could not bat give mnch scandal 
to the Pharisees there present. — ^H. More, Grand Myttery 
of QodUneUj b. viii. c. 13. 

Obient. This bad once a beantifal use, as clear, 
bright, shining, which has now wbolly departed from 
it. Thns, the ' orient ' pearl of our earlier poets is 
not ' oriental,' but pellndd, white, shining. Doubt- 
less it acquired this meaning originally from the 
greater clearness and lightness of the east, as the 
quarter whence the day breaks. 

Those shells that keep in the main sea, and lie deeper 
than that the sunbeams can pierce mito them, keep the 
finest and most delicate pearls. And yet they, as orient as 
they be, wax yellow with age. — Hollaitd, Plvny, voL i. 
p. 255. 

He, who oat of that dark chaos made the glorioos 
heavens, and garnished them with so many orient stars, can 
move apon thy dark soal and enlighten it, thoagh now it be 
as void of knowledge as the evening of the first day was of 
light. — GuBNALL, Christian in Complete Armour, ii. 22, i. 

Her wings and train of feathers, mixed fine 
Of oriejit azare and incarnadine. 

Sylvesteb, DuhwrtM, Fifth Day. 

K6kkos $a<f>iKii, a shrab, whose red berries or grains gave an 
orient tincture to cloth. — Fuller, A Pisgah Sight ofPdUttine, 
b. iv. c. 6. 

Ortolan. This, the name now of a delicate bird 
haunting gardens^ was once the name of the gardener 
(* hortolanus,' * ortolano ') himself. 

Thoagh to an old tree it mast needs be somewhat 
dangerous to be oft removed, yet for my part I yield myself 
entirely to the will and pleasure of the most notable ortolan, 
— State PaperSf 1536, vol. vi. p. ^"i^. 
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Ostler. Not formerly the servajat of the inn 
having care of the horses, but the innkeeper or host, 
the ' hosteller ' himself. 

And another dai he broughte forth tweie pens, and gaf to 
the ostler [stabulario, Vulg.]. — Luke x. 35. Wiclif. 

The i?mlteeper was old, fourscore almost ; 
Indeed an emblem, rather than an host ; 
In whom we read how God and Time decree 
To honour thrifty ostlers, such as he. 

COBBBT, Iter Boreale, 



Ought. Of the two perfects of the verb *to owe ' 
(see Morris, English Accidence, p. 189; andEarle, On 
the Philology of the English Tongue, p. 249), namely 
* ought * and * owed,* the former has come now to 
be used of a moral owing or obligation only, never of 
a material; but it was not always so. Among the 
many tacit alterations which our Authorized Version 
has at vaiious times undergone, the substitution in 
many places of * owed ' for * ought ' is one. 

But the Elfin knight which ov>g1vt that warlike wage, 
Bisdained to lose the meed he won in fray. 

8PENSBB, Fa/iry Queen, i. 4, 39. 

There was a certain creditor, who had two debtors. The 
one ov^ht five hundred pence, and the other fifty. — Luke vii. 
41. r .Authorized Version. 

Also w;e forgive the oversights and faults committed 
against us, and the crown-tax that ye ought us. — i 3faoc. xiii. 
39. Geneva Version. 

Overture. Not now an aperture or opening, in 
the literal and primary sense of the word, as formerly 
it was ; but always in some secondary and derived. 
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The squirrels also foresee a tempest coming ; and look in 
what comer the wind is like to stand, on that side they stop 
np the month of their holes, and make an overture on the 
other side against it. — Holland, PWn/y, b. viii. c. 38. 

Painful, \ * Painful ' is now feeling pain, or 

PAiNFULirBSB, y inflicting it ; it was once taking 

Painfully. ) pains. Many things would not be 

so * painful' in the present sense of the word, if they 

had been more * painful * in the earlier, — as perhaps 

some sermons. 

Within fourteen generations, the royal blood of the kings 
of Judah ran in the veins of plain Joseph, a ^d^;»/W carpenter. 
-^FuLLEB, Holy Wa/r, b. v. c. 29. 

I think we have some 9^ painful magistrates as ever was 
in England.— Latimkb, Sermon^ p. 142. 

Pmnfulness by feeble means shall be able to gain that 
which in the plenty of more forcible instruments is through 
sloth and negligence lost.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical PolUy, 
b. V. § 22. 

the holiness of their living, and painfulness of their 
preaching 1 — Fuller, Holy State, b. ii. c. 6. 

Whoever would be truly thankful, let him live in some 
honest vocation, and therein bestow himself faithfully and 
pai^fuUy* — Sanderson, Sermons, vol. i. p. 251. 

Palbstinb. This is now a name for the entire 
Holy Land; but in the Authorized Version 'Pales- 
tine,' or * Palestina/ as it is written three times out 
ci the four on which it occurs, is used in a far more 
restricted sense, namely, as equivalent to Philistia, 
that narrow strip of coast occupied by the Philistines. 
Tbis a close examination of the several passages (see 
^© Dictionary of the Bihle s. v., p. 660) will make 
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abundantly clear. And it is also invariably so em- 
ployed by Milton ; thus see, besides tbe passage quoted 
below, Samson Agonistes, 144, and On the Nativity, 
199. 

Bejoice not thou, whole Palegti/fuif because the rod of 
him that smote thee is broken. — Isai, xiv. 29. Authorized 
Version. 

Such their [the Philistines'] puissance, that from them the 
Greeks and Latins called all this land Palegtina, because the 
Philistines lived on the sea coast, most obvious to the notice 
of foreigners.— FuLLBB, A Pisgah Si^ht of Palegtine, ii. 10. 23. 

Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish : yet had his temple high 
Beared in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestiney in Gath and Ascalon, 
And Accaron, and Gaza's frontier bounds. 

Milton, Pm'adise Lost, i. 462. 



Palliate, ) * To palliate ' is at this day to ex- 
Palliation. ) tenuate a fault through the setting 
out of whatever will best serve to diminish the esti- 
mate of its gravity 3 and does not imply any endeavour 
wholly to deny it; nay, implies rather a certain re- 
cognition and admission of the fault itself. Truer to 
its etymology once, it expressed the doking of it, the 
attempt, successful or otherwise, entirely to conceal 
and cover it. Eve ^ palliates ' her fault in the modem 
sense of the word {Gen. iii. 13), Gehazi in the earlier 
(2 Km, V. 25). 

You QOiSmot paUiate mischief, but it will 
Through all the fairest coverings of deceit 
Be always seen. 

Daniel, TJie Tragedy of Philotas^ act iv» sc. 2. 
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You see the Devil could fetch up nothing of Samuel at 
the request of Saul, but a shadow and a resemblance, his 
countenance and his mantle, which yet was not enough to 
cover the cheat, or to palliate the illusion. — South, Sermon 
on Easter Da/y. 

The generality of Christians make the external frame of 
religion but 9k palliation for sin. — H. MOBE, Gramd Mygtery 
of Oodliness, p. ix. 



Pantomime. Kow the mimic show itself, but at 
the first introduction of the word (Bacon's constant 
use of ' pantomimus ' and ' pantomimi,' and Ben 
Jonson*s as well, testify that it was new in their 
time), the player who presented the show. 

I would our pantomime9 also and stage-players would 
examine themselves and their callings by this rule. — 
Sandkbson, Sermon om i Qfr. vii. 24. 

The hypocrite cometh forth in a disguise, and acteth his 
partv, and because men applaud him. thinketh Gk)d is of their 
mind, as the pantomimtf in Seneca, who observing the people 
well pleased with his dancing, did every day go up unto the 
Capitol and dance before Jupiter, and was persuaded that 
he was also delighted in him. — Farindon, Sermon 10. 

Not that I think those pantomimesy 
Who vary actions with the times. 
Are less ingenious in their art 
Than those who dully act one part. 

BuTLEB, Hudihras, pt. 3. can. 2. 

Pathetic, ) The 'pathetic' is now only one 

Pathbtical, r kind of the passionate, that which, 

Pathetically.) feeling pity, is itself capable of 

stirring it ; but * pathetic ' or * pathetical ' and * pajs- 

wonate' were once of an equal reach. When in 

lanjfuage like ours two words, derived from two 
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different languages, as in this case from the Greek 
and from the Latin, exist side by side, being at the 
same time identical in signification, the desynonj- 
mizing process which we may note here, continually 
comes into play. 

He [Hiel, of. Josh, vi. 26 and i Kings xvi. 34] mistook 
Joshua's curse rather for a pathetical expression than pro- 
phetical prediction. — Fuller, A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, 
b. ii. c. 12. 

Whatever word enhanceth Joseph's praise, 
Her echo doubles it, and doth supply 
Some more pathetic and transcendant phrase 
To raise his merit. 

Beaumont, Psyche, c. i. st. 148. 

For Truth, I know not how, hath this unhappiness fatal 
to her, ere she can come to the trial and inspection of the 
understanding ; being to pass through many little wards and 
limits of the several affections and desires, she cannot shift 
it, but must put on such colours and attire as those pathetical 
handmaids of the soul please to lead her in to their queen. 
— Milton, Measan of Church OovemTnent, b. ii. c. 3. 

But the principal point whereon our apostle pitcheth for 
evincing the priesthood of Christ to be far more excellent 
than the Levitical priesthood was, was reserved to the last, 
and pathetically though briefly avouched, ver. 20 [Heh, vii. 
20]. — Jackson, Of the Divine Essence and Attributes, b. ix, § 2. 



Pattern. One is at first tempted to accuse oiir 
Translators of an inaccuracy at Heb, ix. 23, since, 
whatever vwohiyfjia may mean elsewhere, it is im- 
possible that it can there mean 'pattern,' in our 
sense of exemplar or original from which a copy or 
sketch is derived, 'patron' upon whom the client 
forms and fashions himself. This is inconsistent with, 
and would indeed entirely defeat, the whole argument 
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of the Apostle. The vwohtiynara there can be only 
the earthly copies and imitations <^ the heavenly and 
archetypal originals, avrirvTca twv oKriQtv&r, A pas- 
sage, however, in the HorMiea entirely relieves them 
from any charge of error. All that can be said is that 
they have employed ' pattern ' in a somewhat unusual 
sense, but one which an analogous use of ' copy ' in our 
own day sufficiently explains. 

Which priests serve unto the patrmi \{ntot%['yyjaffrC\ and 
shadow of heavenly things. — Heb, viii. 5. Geneva. 

It was therefore necessary that the patterns, of things in 
the heavens should be purified with these ; but the heavenly 
things themselves with better sacrifices than these.— J5e^. 
ix. 23. Authorized Version. 

Where most rebellions and rebela be, there is the express 
similitude of hell, and the rebels themselves are the very 
figures of fiends and devils ; and their captain, the ungracious 
pattern of Lucifer and Satan, the prince of darkness. — 
Homilies^ Against Wilful Rebellion* 



Peevish, ) By 'peevishness* we now under- 
PEEYisHirBSS. ) stand a small but constantly fretting 
ill-temper ; yet no one can read our old authors, with 
whom * peevish ' and * peevishness * are of constant 
recurrence, without feeling that their use of them is 
different from ours; although precisely to determine 
what their use was is anything but easy. Gifford 
(Masaingery vol. i. p. 71) says confidently, 'peevish is 
foolish ; * but upon induction from an insufficient 
nimiber of passages. * Peevish ' is rather self-willed, 
obstinate. That in a world like ours those who refuse 
to give up their own wills should be continually 
osaed, and thus should become fretful, and * peevish ' 
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in our modem sense of the word, is inevitable ; and 
here is the history o^ the change of meaning which 
it has undergone. 

Valentine, Cannot your grace win her to fancy him ? 
Duke. No, trust me ; she is peevish, sullen, froward, 
Proud, disohedient, stubborn, lacking duty. 
Shakespbabe, Two Gentlemen of Verona, act iii. sc. i. 

We provoke, rail, scoff, calumniate, challenge, hate, abuse 
(hard-hearted, implacable, malicious, peevish, inexorable as 
we are), to satisfy our lust or private spleen. — Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, part iii. § i. 

Pertinaof hominum genus, a, peevish generation of men. — - 
Id., lb,, part iii. § 4. 

That grand document of keeping to the light within us 
they [the Quakers] borrow out of St. John's Gospel ; and 
yet they are so frantic and peevish, that they would fling 
away the staff without which they are not able to make one 
step in religion. — H. MoBE, Chand Mystery of Godliness, 
b. viii. c. 12. 

In case the Bomans, upon an inbred peevishness and 
engraffed pertinacity of theirs, should not hear reason, but 
refuse an indifferent end, then both Qod and man shall be 
witness as well of the moderation of Perseus, as of their 
pride and insolent frowardness. — Holland, Idvy, p. 11 52. 

We must carefully distinguish continuance in opinion 
from obstinacy, confidence of understanding from peevish' 
'n£ss of affection, a not being convinced from a resolution 
never to be convinced. — Bishop Taylob, Liberty of Pro- 
phesyvng, § ii. 10. 

Pencil. The distinction between * pencil * and 
paint-brush is quite modem. The older use of 
* pencil ' ( * peniciUus,' or little tail) was etymo- 
logically more correct than the modem; the brush 
being so called because it hung and drooped as does 
that 
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Heaven knows, they were besmeared and overstained 
With slaughter's pencil, where revenge did paint 
The f eaif nl difference of incensed kings. 

Shakespkabb, JRng John, act iii. so. i. 

Learning is necessary to him [the heretic], if he trades 

in a critical error ; but if he only broaches dregs, and deals 

in some dull sottish opinion, a trowel will serve as well as a 

pencil to danb on snch thick coarse colours. — Fullsb, JPro- 

fane State, b. v. c la 

The first thing she did after rising was to have recourse 
to the red-pat, out of which she laid it on very thick with a 
pencil, not only on her cheeks, chin, under the nose, above 
the eyebrows and edges of the ears, but also on the inside of 
her bands, her fingers, and shoulders. — The Lady*% Travels into 
Spain, Letter 8. 



PsNlTEiniABT* It is curious that this word has 
possessed three entirely independent meanings, namely 
penitent, ordainer of penances in the Church, and 
place for penitents; only the last is current now. 

So Manasseh in the beginning and middle of his reign 
filled the city with innocent blood, and died a penitentiary, 
Jackson, Christ's Session at God^s Right Ha/nd, b. ii. c. 42. 

'Twas a French friar's conceit that courtiers were of all 
men the likeliest to forsake the world ^xAXmjh penitentiaHes, 
—Hammond, The Seventh Sermon, Worhs, vol. iv. p. 517. 

Penitentiary, a priest that imposes upon an offender what 
penance he thinks fit. — Phillips, yew World of Words. 

• 

Pensive, \ He is 'pensive,' according to our 

Pensiveness. j present estimate of the word, in 

whom a certain mild and meditative sadness finds 

place ; and in thus attaching to the word this meaning 

of a thoughtful sadness we are truer to its etymology 

as were our ancestors, when they used it, as they 
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often did, to express the sharpest anguish of grief. 

Thus, in my first quotation, by * the pensive court ' is 

meant the Court of David, which has just received 

tidings of the slaughter by Absalom of all the king's 

sons. 

The pensive court in doleful dumps did rue 

This dismal case. 

FULLBB, Poem Oft J)a/vid^s hainotu Sin. 

Great is the wit of penHveness, and when the head is 

racked 
With hard misfortune sharp forecast of practice 

entereth in. 

GOLDINO, Ovid's Metamorphosis, b. vi. 

What is care and thought ? a plain token of diffidence 
and distrust of God. It is an unfaithful care Budpensive- 
ness of the mind for meat, drink, clothing. — Becon, Works, 
vol. iii. p. 611. 



Penxtrt. This expresses now no more than the 
objective fact of extreme poverty ; an ethical mb- 
jective meaning not lying in it, as would sometimes 
of old. This is now retained only in 'penurious/ 
' penuriousness.' 

God sometimes punishes one sin with another; pride 
with adultery, drunkenness with murder, carelessness with 
irreligion, idleness with vanity, penwry with oppression. — 
Bishop Taylor, The FaitJi and Patience of the Saints, 

Perseverance. It is difficult to connect the uses 
of * perseverance ' whereof examples are given below, 
and they might easily be multiplied, with its more 
frequent use of old, and its sole use at present. 
Indeed I have sometimes doubts whether the word 
in these instances be the same word at aU^ Q.\\<i 
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whether we are not to look to * separare/ * sevrer,' 
' severance ' (it might thus be the power of dividing 
and distinguishing), for its root rather than to ' per- 
severantia.' None of our Dictionaries give any assist- 
ance here ; but there is a good collection of illustrative 
passages in Notes cmd Queriea, Ko. 182. 

For bis diet he [Ariosto] was very temperate, and a 
great enemy of excess and surfeiting, and so careless of 
delicates as thongh he had no perseveraruse in the taste of 
meats. — Sir J. Habington, Life of Ariogto, p. 418. 

He [-^milius PanJns] suddenly fell into a raving (without 
any persevera/rtcB of sickness spied in him before, or any 
change or alteration in him [irpli^ wr^iffBai icai i^o^o'eu r^v 
txtrafioK'hv'Y), and his wits went from him in such sort that he 
died three days after. — ^North, Pluta/rcK's lAves, p. 221. 



Person. We have forfeited the full force of the 
statement, * God is no respecter oi persona ; * from the 
fact that * person * does not mean for us now all that 
it once meant. * Person,* from * persona,' the mask 
constantly worn by the actor of antiquity, is by 
natural transfer the part or rUe in the play which 
each sustains, as irpoffwirov is in Greek. In the great 
tragi-comedy of life each sustains a * person ; ^ one 
that of a king, another that of a hind ; one must play 
Dives, another Lazarus. This * person * God, for 
whom the question is not w?iat ' person ' each sus- 
tains, but how he sustains it, does not respect. 

Kinff. What, rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 
The immediate heir of England I was this easy ? 
May this be washed in I^the, and forgotten ? 

Chief Justice, I then did use the person of your father ; 
The image of his power lay then in me. 

SHAKaSP^ASLE, a Hiww^ IV^ act V. sd 2, 
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Caesar also is bronght inby Julian attributing to himself 
the honour (if it were at all an honour to that person which 
he sustained), of being the first that left his ship and took 
land — Milton, Higtory of Ihtgland, b. ii. 

Her gifts 
Were such as under government well seemed ; 
Unseemly to bear rule, which was thy part 
And person, hadst thou known thyself aright. 

Id., Panradise Lost, x. 153. 

Certain it is, that no man can long put on a person and 
act a part but his evil manners will peep through the comers 
of his white robe, and God will bring a hypocrite to shame 
even in the eyes of men. — Bishop Taylor, Apples of Sodom, 



PERSPBCTrVB. * Telescope ' and * microscope ' are 
both as old as Milton ; but for a long while ' perspec- 
tive' (glass being sometimes understood, and some- 
times expressed) did the work of these. It is some- 
times written 'prospective.' Our present use of 
* perspective ' hardly dates fairther back than Dryden. 

A guilty conscience 
Is a black register, wherein is writ 
All our good deeds and bad, & perspective 
That shows us hell. 

Webstbb, Duchess of Malfi, act iv. sc. 2. 

While we look for incorruption in the heavens, we find 
they are but like the earth, durable in their main bodies, 
alterable in their parts ; whereof, beside comets and new 
stars, perspectwes begin to tell tales ; and the spots that 
wander about the sun, with Phaeton's favour, would make 
clear conviction. — Sir T. Beowne, HydriotaphidL 

Look through faith's perspective with the magnifying end 
on invisibles (for such is its frame, it lesseneth visibles), and 
thou wilt see sights not more strange than satisfying. — 
Whitlock, Zootomia, p. 535. 
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A tiny mite, which we can scarcely see 
Without 2k perspective, 

Oldham, Mgkth Satire of M, JBoileau, 



Pert. Whether there be any connexion between 

* pert ' and * malapert ' (see Wedgwood), it is certain 
that * pert * has now very much the meaning which 

* malapert ' had two or three centuries ago. * Pert ' 
was then brisk, lively, nimble ; now it is this with a 
very distinct subaudition of sauciness and impertinence 
as well. 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of youth. 
Shakespeabb, Midsftimmer Nighfs Dream, act i. sc i. 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert faeries and the dapper elves. 

Milton, Camus, 117. 



Pester. There is n6 greater discomfort or an- 
noyance than extreme straitness or narrowness of 
room ; out of which in Greek arevoxwpia, signi- 
fying this, has come to have a secondary signification 
of trouble or anguish. In English, ' to pester ' bears 
witness to the same fact, though it has travelled 
in exactly the opposite direction, and having first the 
meaning of to vex or annoy, which meaning it still 
retains, had also once a second meaning of painfully 
cooping-up in a narrow and confined space; which, 
however, it now has let go. 

Now because tlie most part of the people might not pos- 
sibly have a sight of him, they gat up all at once into the 
theatre, Bad pestered it quite full. — Holland, Livy, p. 1055. 
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They within, though pestered with their own numbers, 
stood to it like men resolved, and in a narrow compass did 
remarkable deeds.— Milton, History of Bnglandy b. ii. 

The calendar is filled, not to say, pestered with them 
[that is, with Saints* Days], jostling one another for room, 
many holding the same day in copartnership of festivity. — 
FuLLEB, Worthies of EngXandy c. 3. 



Physical, ) Though 'physical' has not disso- 

Physically.) ciated itself from 'physics,* it has 

fix)m 'physic' and 'physician,' being used now as 

simply the equivalent for 'natural 'which the Greek 

language has supplied us ; but it was not always so. 

Is Brutus sick ? and is it physical 

To walk unbracM and suck up the humours 

Of the dank morning ? 

Shakespeare, Julitis Ccesa/ty act ii. sc. i. 

Attains, surnamed Philometer (to say, lover of his 
mother), would plant and set physical herbs, as helleborum. 
— North, Plutarch's Lives, p. 739. 

And for physic, he [Lord Bacon] did indeed live physi- 
cally,^ but not miserably. — Rawlby, Life of Lord Bacon, 



Placard. Formerly used often in the sense of 
a license or permission, the ' placard * being properly 
the broad tablet or board on which this, as well as 
other edicts and ordinances, was exposed. 

Then for my voice I must (no choice) 

Away of force, like posting horse. 

For sundry men had placards then 

Such child to take. 

TUSSER, Author's Life. 



* There is allusioix here to the Latin proverb, Medice 
vivere est misere viveie. 
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Others are of the contrary opinion, and that Christianity 
gives US a placard to use these sports; and that man's 
charter of dominion over the creatures enables him to employ 
them as well for pleasure as necessity. — Fulleb, Sbly State, 
b. iii. c. 13. 

Plantation. We still * plant' a colony, but a 
' plantation ' is now of trees only ; and not of men. 
There was a time when *The Plantations' was the 
standing name by which our transatlantic colonies 
were known. One of Bacon's state-papers has this 
title, ' Certain Considei-ations touching the Plantation 
in Ireland.' 

It is a shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of 
people and wicked condemned men to be the people with 
whom you plant ; and not only so, but it spoileth the planta' 
turn. — Lord Bacon, Essays, 33. 

Pla/ntatioTis make mankind broader, as generation makes 
it thicker. — Fulleb, EToly State, b. iii. c. 16. 

Platform. This word has lost much of its 
meaning, that is in England ; for it is very far from 
having so done in America. The only * platforms * 
which we know of here are structures of boards 
erected to serve a temporary need. But a * platform ' 
was once a scheme or pattern on which, as on a ground- 
plan, other things, moral or material, might be dis- 
posed. Statesmen had their * platform * of policy ; 
Churches their * platform ' of doctrine and discipline ; 
and so is it still in America, where the word is in con- 
stant use. 

[They, the courtiers of Dionysius] were every one occu- 
pied about drawing ihepla^orm of Sicilia, telling the nature 
of the Sicilian Sea, and reckoning up the havens and places 
ooking towards Africk. — "^Iobth, Phtta/rch*s Lives, p. 456. 
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[he platfarm of this Tabernacle was by God delivered to 
Mosea on the Monnt, with s strict cbnrge to malte all things 
Gonformable thereunto. — Fullbb, ^l Pi^ak Sig/it of Paleg- 



Plaosible, 1 That is ' plausible ' now wluch pre- 

Plaubibly, \ sents itself as worthy of applause ; 

Plaxtsibiixtt. ) yet always with n subaudition, or 
at least a suggestion, that it is not so I'eally ; it was 
ouce that which obtained applauije, with at least the 
primd/acie likelihood that the applanse which it ob- 
tained was deserved. 

This John, ^isbop oE Constantinople, tliat assmned to 
himself the title of Dniversal Bishop or Patriarch, was a 
^ood man, given greatly to alms and fasting, bnt too much 
addicted to advance the title of his see ; which a 
jilaa-iible bishop seem to be Antichrist to Gregory the 
Croat,— Hackbt, lA/e of ArchiUhoji WiUiami, part ii. p. 66. 
The Roraaaa plausibly did give 
For Tarquin's everlasting banishment. 

SnAKBSFBAXB, Lwfrece. 

He was no sooner in sight than ever; one received him 
plamiibly, and with great Bubmiseion and n 
Anatomy of Abuses, p. 17. 

Being placed in the upper part of the world, [he] carried 
on hie dignity with that justice, modesty, integrity, fidelity, 
and other gracious ^iii««tfri(i(ie(, that in a place of ti 
contented those whom he could not satisfy, and in a place 
of envy proonred the love of those who emulated his great- 
ness. ~V An OH AN, lAfe and Death of Dr. Jackton. 

Poach, 1 ' Poker ' and ' poache 
PoAcanB.I same word. A 'poacher' 

speaking an intruder ; oue who intrudes, ' 

' poaches,' into land where he has no b 

that he does so with intention of 

superadded, not lying in the wow 
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So that, to speak truly, they [the Spaniards] have rather 
poached and offered at a number of enterprises, than main- 
tained any constantly. — Lord Bacon, Mrtes of a Speech eon- 
ceming a War with Spain. 

It is ill conversing with an ensnarer, delving into the 
bottom of your mind, to know what is hid in it. I would 
ask a casuist if it were not lawful for me not only to hide 
my mind, but to cast something that is not true before such 
a poacher. — Hacket, Life of Archbishop WilUamSy part ii. 
p. 113. 

Polite, ] Between * polite ' and * polished ' this 
Politely. ) much of difference has now grown up 
and established itself, that 'polite* is always em- 
ployed in a secondary and tropical sense, having 
reference to the polish of the mind, while it is free 
to use 'polished' in the literal and figurative sense 
alike. 

Polite bodies, as looking-glasses. — Cudwobth, Intellec- 
tual System^ p. 731. 

Polite \ well-polished, neat. — Phillips, New World oj 
Words. 

In things artificial seldom any elegance is wrought with- 
out a superfluous waste and refuse in the transaction. No 
marble statue can be politely carved, no fair edifice built, 
withoirt almost as much rubbish and sweeping. — Milton, 
Reason of Cliurch Oovemmenty b. i. c. 7. 

Politics, ] At the present ' politics * are always 
Politician. ) things, but were sometimes persona 
as well in times past. ' Politician ' too had an evil 
subaudition. One so named was a trickster or under- 
hand self-seeker and schemer in politics, or it might be, 
vs it is throughout in the sermon of South, quoted 
dlow, in the ordiaary aSaVr^ o£ \ife» Fuller calls 
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his Life of the wicked usurper Andronicua, ' The Un- 
fortunate Politician.' 

It did in particular eiaaperate Tacitus, and other j/nUtic/ig 
of his temper, to aee 80 many natural Sotnans renonnce their 
name and conntrj for maintenance of Jewish religion. — 
Jagksoh, The Eternal Troth of Scripturei, h, i, c. jo. 

Let them [Bpiritoal peisonBJ have the diligence and craft 
of Sshers, the watcMaluess and the care of sliepherds, the 
prudence of politict, the tenderness of parents. — Bishop 
Tayior, Life 1^ Cliriit, part ii. § 12. 

If this aich-yoKWoMn [the Devil] find in his pupils any 
remorse, any feeling or fear of God's future judgement, he 
persuades them that Ckid bath so great need of men's souls 
that He wilt accept them at any time and upon any con- 
ditions. — Sir W. RALEIGH, Eistifry of the World, b. i. c, 7, 
§9- 

Why, look you, I am whipped a,nd scourged with rods, 
Nettled and stung with piamiree, when I hear 
Of this tW^ politieiaa Bolingbr-ike. 

Shakespbabe, I neiiry IV., acl i. ac. 3. 
Lpolitieian Is the devil's qnilled anvil ; 
He fashions all sins on him, and the blows 

Webstbb, Diiahesi of Slalfi, act iii. 5c. 2. 
The politician, whoae very essence lies in this, that he 
is a person ready to do any thing that he apprehends tor his 
advantage, must first of all be sure to pat himself in a state 
of liberty, as free and large as his principles, and so to pro- 
vide elbow-room enongh for his conscience tc lay ahont it, 
and have its full play in. — Sodth, Sermona, 1744, vol. i. 



■ Pomp, ] ' Pomp ' is one of 
PoMPOTTB, [ which Milton ein] 
PoMPorsLY.) clflRsical aecur»c" 
to be perfectly understood wbe* 
thiit a ' pomp ' with Lim is alwa; 
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He is not, however, singular here, as he ofb^n is, in 
the stricter use of a word. It is easy to perceive how 
* pomp ' obtained its wider application. There is no 
such favourable opportunity for the display of state 
and magnificence as a procession ; this is almost the 
inevitable form which they take ; and thus the word, 
first applied to the most frequent display of these» 
came afterwards to be transferred to every display. 
In respect of * pompous' and * pompously V there is 
something else to note. There is in them always 
now the suggestion of that which is more in show 
than in substance, or, at any rate, of a magnificence 
which, if real, is yet vaingloriously and ostentatiously 
displayed. But they did not convey, and were not in- 
tended to convey, any such impression once. 

[Antiochus] also provided a great number of bulls with 
g;ilt horns, the which he conducted himself with a goodly 
pamj) and procession to the very gate of the city [&xp< '''*'' 
vv\wv iir6fjiir€v(r€]. — HOLLAND, Plutarch's Morals, p. 417. 

With goddess-like demeanour forth she went, 
Not unattended ; for on her, as queen, 
k^pomi) of winning Graces waited still. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, viii. 59. 

The planets in their stations listening stood, 
While the bright ^£W/^ ascended jubilant. 

Id., 2b, vii. 563. 

What j?owpon8 powers of ravishment were here,* 
What delicate extremities of pleasure. 

Beaumont, Psyclie, can. xv. st. 299. 

All expresses related that the entertainment [of Prince 
Charles at Madrid] was wery pompous and kingly. — Hacket, 
Liff' 0/ ArchbisJwp Willianis, part i. p. 119. 



' In heaven. 
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He [fiardecnute] gave his sUt«T Qunildis, a virgin oi 
tare beauty, in marriage to Henry tlie Alman Emperor ; and 
to send her forth pompmuly, all the nobilitj contribnted 
their jewels and richeat ornaments. — MiLTON, SMin-^ of 
Enniakd, b. vi, 

POPCLAR, 1 He was ' popular ' once, not who had 
PopiriABiTT. f acquired, but who was laying him- 
self out to acquire, the favour of the people. '' Popu- 
larity ' was the wooing, not, as now, the having won, 
that favour ; exactly the Latin * ambitio.' The word, 
which is passive now, was active then. 

Of a senator he [Manlins] hecaaxe popular, and began to 
break his mind and impart his designa onto the magistrates 
of I he commons, finding fault with the nobility. — Holland, 
Lii'y, p. M4. 

And oft in vain his name they closely bite, 
Aapojmlar and flatterer accusing. 

P. PLBTChee, Purple liland, c. lo. 

Divers were of opinion that he [Caius Gracchus] was 
morepojmlar and desirous of the common people's good will 
and favonr than his brother had been before him. Bnt 
indeed he wsjt clean contrary.— North, Pl-utM-ch'i Livti, 
p. 690. 

Cato the Younger chafed Huraina. and indited him in 
open court for popularity and ambition.— Holland, Pin- 
tarch'l MoToU, p. 243. 

Harold, lifted up in miod, and forgetting now his former 
shows of popularity, defrauded his soldiers their due and 
well-deserved share of the spoik.— MiLTOK, Hittory of Eng^ 

PoBTiy, 1 There lies in ' portly ' a certain 
POBTUNEas. I of dignity of demeanour stilt, but 
always oonnoted with this a cumbrou^Dess and weight, 
such M Bpenser in his noble £p<Uhai(*mion (see 
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below) would never have ascribed to his bride, 
as little Shakespeare to the swift-footed Achilles 
{TroUus cmd Cressida, act iv. sc. 5), or to the youth- 
ful Komeo. 

The chief and most jfortly person of them all was one 
Hasdrubal llngignis tamen inter ceteros Hasdmbal erat]. — 
Holland, Lwy^ p. 7 

He [Romeo] bears him like b. portly gentleman. 

Shakespeab^, Borneo and Juliet, act i. sc. 5. 

Rudely thou wrongest my dear heart's desire. 

In finding fault with her \joo portly pride ; 

For in those lofty looks is close implied 

Scorn of base things and *sdeigne of foul dishonour. 

Such pride is praise, ^mc^ portlineM is honour. 

Spenseb, Sonmt 5. 



Pragmatical. This is always employed at the 
present in an ill sense ; the * pragmatical * man is not 
merely busy, but over-busy, officious, meddling ; nay, 
more than this, with an assumption of bustling self- 
importance. The word's etymology does not require 
this ill sense, which is merely superinduced upon it, 
and from which it was not indeed always, but often 
free in its earlier use. 

It may appear at the first a new and unwonted argument, 
to teach men how to raise and make their fortune ; but the 
handling thereof concemeth learning greatly both in honour 
and in substance. In honour, because pragmatical men may 
not go away with an opinion that learning is like a lark, 
that can mount and sing and please herself, and nothing 
else ; but may know that she holdeth as well of the hawk, 
that can soar aloft, and also descend and strike upon the prey. 
• — Lord Bacon, Advancement of Lea/rningj b. ii. 



\ 
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We cannot always be contemplative or pragmatical 
abroad; but have need of some delightful intermissions, 
wherein the enlarged soul may leave off her severe school- 
ing. — Milton, Tetraohordon. 

Preposterous, ) A word nearly or quite unser- 
Preposterously.) viceable now, being merely an 
ungraceful and slipshod synonym for absurd. But 
restore and confine it to its old use and to one 
peculiar branch of absurdity, the reversing of the 
true order and method of things, the putting of the 
last first, and the first last, and of what excellent 
service it would be capable I 

It is & preposteraiis order to teach first, and to learn after. 
— The Trcmslatifri [of the Bible, iSii"] to the Header, 

King Asa justly received little benefit by them [phy- 
sicians], because of his preposterous addressing himself to 
them before he went to God (2 Chron, xvi. 12). — Fuller, 
Worthies of EngUmd, c. ix. 

To reason thus, I am of the elect, I therefore have saving 
faith, and the rest of the sanctifying qualities, therefore that 
which I do is good : thus 1 say to reason is very preposterous. 
We must go a quite ctmirary c^mrse, and thus reason : my 
life is good ... I theref^^e have th<$ gift* of sanctiflcation, 
and therefore am of (i(f*\*it tshfd.'^UALim, Mermon on St. 
Peter's Fall. 

iiomH indeed preposteromty mU$ffU»iHff i\mim^ imd make us 
partake of tlie \ftnfsfii of (^.rUl*n fffUmily ifflkit in the for- 
giveness fjf (mr nin» sau\ tmr rwffrif^Urt/mti Ut 0^ U^fore we 
are brought ntiAtfr Utts m^tn //f h\n kiti^iy *4liim by our 
obedience^ Hf/f;n#, Htsrmtms^ 1744^ ^*A, *h p, ^, 

Pbkte91»9 To f^mfKff ^m *»Mk '^wHwding* 
was wA wMMmr ilff m4 mAf ^ mA^AM^^\■^ ^ ^m^ 
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at alL That was 'pretended' which one atretchei 
oat before himself and in &oe of others ; but ^whethe 
it was the thing it affirmed itself to be, or, as at pre 
sent, onlj a deceitfdl resembhince of this, the ^woird di( 
not decide. While it was thus with ^to pretend, 
there was as jet no distinction recognized betweei 
* pretence ' and ^ pretension ; ' they both signified th 
act of 'pretending,' or the thing 'pretended;' bu 
whether trolj or &lselj it was left to the context, O] 
to the judgment of the reader, to decide. * Pretence 
has since followed the fortunes of ' pretend,' and hai 
Mien with it; while 'pretension' has disengaged 
itself from being a merelv useless synonym of 'pre 
tence,' and, retaining its relation to the earlier uses 
of the verb, now signifies a claim put forward whicb 
may or may not be valid, the word leaving this foi 
other considerations to determine. Louis Napoleon 
assumed the dictatorship under the 'pretence' oi 
resisting anarchy ; the House of Orleans had ' preten- 
sions ' to the throne of France. But these distinctions 
are quite modem. 

Being preferred by King James to the bishopric oi 
Chichester, and pretending his own imperfectness and in 
sufficiency tx) undergo such a charge, he caused to be engravei 
about the seal of his bishopric, those words of St. Paul, £i 
arl haec quis idoneus? — Isaacson, Life and Death o, 
Jjancelat Andre wes. 

[The Sabbath] is rather hominis gratis quam Dei ; an< 
though God's honour is mainly pretended in it, yet it i 
man's happiness that is really intended by it, even of Go< 
Himself. — H. More, Grand My gtery of Godliness jh. viii. c. i; 

I come no enemy, but to set free 

From out this dark and dismal house of pain 

Both him and thee, and all the heavenly host 
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Of Spirits, that, in our just pretences armed. 
Fell with us from on high. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 822 ; of. vi. 421. 

This is the tree whose leaves were intended for the heal, 
ing of the nations, not for a pretence and palliation for 
sin. — H. More, Grand Mystery of Godliness, b. viii. c. i. 

He [the Earl of Pembroke] was exceedingly beloved in 
the Court, because he never desired to get that for himself 
which others laboured for ; but was still ready to promote 
the pretences of worthy men. — Clabbndon, History of the 
Rebellion, b. i. c. 121. 

It is either secret pride, or base f aintness of heart, or dull 
sloth, or some other thing, and not true modesty in us if 
being excellently gifted for some weighty employment in 
every other man's judgment, we yet withdraw ourselves from 
it with pretensions of unsufficiency. — Sandebson, Sermons, 
1671, p. 208. 



Prevabicate, ] This verb, often now very loosely 
Pkevarication. ) used, had once a very definite 
meaning of its own. * To prevaricate ' is to betray 
the cause which one affects to sustain, the prevari- 
cator is the feint pleader, as he used to be called, 
and, so far as I know, the words are always so used 
by our early writers. "We have inherited the word 
from the Latin law-courts, which borrowed it from the 
life. The * prsevaricator * being one who halted on 
two unequal legs, the name was transferred to him 
who, affecting to prosecute a charge, was in secret 
collusion with the opposite party, and so managed 
the cause as to ensure his escape. Observe in the 
two following passages the accuracy of use which so 
habitually distinguishes our writers of the seven- 
teenth century as compared with too many of the 
nineteen^ 
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I proceed now to do the same service for the divines of 
England ; whom you question first in point of learning and 
suflBcienoy, and then in point of conscience and honesty, 
as prevaricating in the religion whidi they profess, and 
inclining to Popery.— Chillinqwobth, ReUgion of ^vUs- 
tantSy Preface, p. ii. 

If we be not all enemies to Gk)d in this kind [in a direct 
opposition], yet in adhering to the enemy we are enemies ; 
in our prevaricationSy and easy betrayings and surrendering 
of ourselves to the enemy of his kingdom, Satan, we are his 
enemies. — Donnb, On the Katirity. Sermon 7. 



Prevent, | One may reach a point before ano- 
Prevention. j ther to help or to hinder him there j 
may anticipate his arrival either with the purpose of 
keeping it for him, or keeping it against him. * T© 
prevent' has slipped by very gradual degrees, which 
it would not be difficult to trace, from the sense of 
keeping /or to that of keeping against, from the sense 
of arriving first with the intention of helping, to that 
of arriving first with the intention of hindering, and 
then generally from helping to hindering. 

So it is, that if Titus had not prevented the whole 
multitude of people which came to see him, and if he had 
not got him away betimes, before the games were ended, he 
had hardly escaped from being stifled amongst them. — North, 
Plutarch's Lives f p. 321. 

Gentlemen that were brought low, not by their vices, but 
by misfortune, poveri vergognosi as the Tuscan calls them, 
bashful, and could not crave though they perished, hejfre- 
rented their modesty, and would heartily thank those that 
discovered their commiserable condition to him. — Hackbt, 
JA/e of Archbishop WilUams^ part i. p. 201. 

That poor man had waited thirty and eight years [at the 
pool of Bethesda], and still was prevented by some other. — 
shop Taylor, Life of Christy part iii. § 13. 



Probable -Probation. 

There he beheld how hnmblj diligent 
New Adulation was to be at hand ; 
How ready Falsehood slept ; how nimbly weni 
Base pick-lhojik Flattery, B,nA preventt comms 
Daniel, Civil Wart, b. i 



MllTON, Paradise Lost, vi. 129. 

Pbobable. Already in. the best claasioal Latin 
' probabilis ' hud passed over into the Becondary 
meaning of ' probatus ; ' thus ' probabilis orator ' 
{Cicero) is an approved orator. 'Probable' ia often 
80 used by our scholarly writers of the seventeenth, 
lieutury ; though we now use it only in its original 
sense of ' likely.' On the distinction between ' pro- 
Ijable ' and ' likely,' ' pi-obability ' and ' likelihood,' see 
Garden, Dictionary of Philosophical Terms. 

Tlie Lord Bacon would have rewards given to those men 
who in the qnest of natural experiments make prahable 
mistakes. An ingenious mias is of more credit than a bung- 
ling casual hit. — Fuller, Jfiart CotitemplatU)K», i. 26. 

S. Ambrose, who was a good probaiile doctor, and one as 
tit to he relied on as any man else, hath these words. — Bishop 
Tatloh, Do^riiie and Practice of Rej/e-ittance, Preface, 



Probation. This is strictly Bpeaking=J<ii;i;iii, the 
process of proving; as 'proof is^ todiiwr or 
SnKi/ic'io}; that by which thia proving is carried out; 
thuR toil is the lonitmiv of soldierB (Herodian) ; and 
we now very properly keep the words ftpart aoeor'l- 
ing to this rule; but formorly this was IV" 



-v^ 
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He, sir, was l^^ied 
In a most corioas mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of bis qaeen-mother, which for more jnr&iiMtum 
I can with ease prodaoe. 

Shak£8pbabe, (\^Mimey act v. sc 5. 

Also Philip the Evangelist bad three daughters. Neither 
can it help to sar that these children were bom before his 
election ; for this is but a simple saving, and no probation, 
—Frith, Worhty 1572, p. 325. 



Pbodigious. This notes little now bnt magni- 
tude. Tmer to its etymology once (' prodigimn ':= 
' prodidnm,' and that from ' prodico '), it signified the 
ominous or ominously prophetic. 

Blood shall put out your torches, and instead 
Of gaudy flowers about your wanton necks. 
An axe shall hang, like 2^ prodigious meteor, 
Beady to crop your loves' sweets. 

Beaumont and Flstcheb, PAt/^u^er, act t. sc. i. 

Without this comely ornament of hair, their [women's] 
most glorious beauty appears as deformed, as the sun would 
he prodigiotts without beams. — Fulleb, Th^ Profojie State, 
b. V. c. 5. 

I began to reflect on the whole life of this prodigious man 
Cowley, On the Government of Oliver Cromwell. 



Promote ) ' ^^ promote,' that is, to further or 
Promoter ' set forward, a * promoter,* a furtherer, 
Promotion. ) are now words of harmless, often of 
quite an honourable, signification. They were once 
terms of extremest scorn ; a ' promoter ' being a com- 
mon informer, and so called because he * promoted ' 
charges and accusations against men (promotor litium : 
JSkinner). 
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There \adk mea to premoU the king's offlcets when they 
do amiss, and to promote all offenders. —Latimbb, Latt ^ 
Sermon before Edmard VI. 

Thou, Linus, that lov'st still to be pntmatiiig, 
Becaoae I sport about King Henry's mairiage, 
Think'st this will prove a, matter worth the carriage. 
Sir J. Harinhton, Epijrami, ii. 98. 
Ariatogilon the sycophant, or false premater, was con- 
demned to death for troubling men with wrongful imputa- 
tions.— Hollabd, Plutarck'i Mor/iU, p. 421. 

Wisejeuhe promotert, some trespass to sp7. 

TU88EB, Of an eativv* and haughty !feigltb<mr. J^ 
Promoiei-s be tliose which in popular and penal actions do 
defer the names or complain of offenders, having part of the 
profit tor their reward.^ Co well. The Interpreter, a. v. 

Covetonsness miA promotion and such like are that right 
hand and right eye which must be out off and plncked out, 
that the whole inan perish not.— Tyndale, ExpmiUon of the 
Si^h Chap, af Matthew. 

Propriett, All 'propriety' is now mental or 
moral ; where material things are eoQCSmed, we 
employ 'property,' at the first no more than a 
different spellings or slightly different form of the 
same word. 

But some man haply will say. That where private pru- 
priety is in place, public commanity is turned out of doors. 
—Holland, Phttarrh'n Moralf,p. 680. 

He [the good servant] providea good bonnds and suffloienl 
fences betwixt his own and his master's ealate (Jacob, 6tn. 
HI. 36, set his flock three days' journey from taban'a), that 
no quarrel may arise about their propriety, nor suspicion 

that his remnant hath eaten op his master's whole cloth.- 

FfLLEB, The Sols •'iti^' b. i. c S. 

Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true sonrca 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all thines rj>> 
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A prvprUty U nothing el^e bet ju4 md 
fl:,*.:. claim «ach a thing as his own, aad has m powr u> m 
i' si.r.f\ di.%p//A^ of it in a lawful war for his own Cwnedc ac 
ful ,ii,ti*Ji$[^f:, — 53TB05G, Of the Tirw t>nraa/ifjy b. tiL c i. 



Pufrs^ I ' To prose ' is now to talk or to writ' 
I'HfffvaL. ) heavily, tediously, withoat quit ant 
without animation; but 'to prose' wns once th^ 
aritithf^fflfl of if) versify, and a * proser ' of a write 
in met re. In the tacit assumption that vigpiir. anima 
tjon, rapid movement, with all the precipitation oj 
thf: Kfiirit, belong to verse rather than to proBe, lies 
tUfi ffxplanation of the changed uses of the words. 

ft. waM found that whether ought was imposed me bj 
t h^;rri thiat hsA the overlooking, or betaken to of mine own 
*:h*,ifj: in Knglish or other tongue, proiing or versing, but 
i:\t\t-My thi« latter, the style, by certain Wtal signs it had, 
v/a> likely if) live. — Milton, lieaton of Church GortrnmenU 
\t. ii. 

And surely Xash, though he 2k prater were, 
A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear. 

Draytos, On Poets and Poe$tf. 

Prune. At present we only 'prune' trees; but 
our wirlier authors use the word where we should 
iiw; * preen,* which indeed Ls but another form of the 
word ; nay, with a wider signification ; for with us 
only birds * preen' their feathers, while women, as 
in the example which follows, might *pnme' them- 
wrlves of old. 

A husband that loveth to trim and pamper his body, 
f:JiMsr;th his wife by that means to study nothing: else but 
the tricking and pruning of herself. — Holland, Plutarch^s 
M(tralMf p. 318. 
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Publican. Formerly one who gathered the 
tiHxes, and paid them icto the publicum, or treasury ; 
hut now — though, as Johnson assures us, ' in low 
language ' — a, man that keeps a house of public enter- 
tulnmeut. 

Thu lato king's exUniiagpvbliaaas (whereof Banolf Flam- 
bard, Bishop of Durham, the principal) were closely im- 
priaoned. — FtrLLBB, Chiinth IRttory, ii. 3, 13. 

They would not Bufiec him to take tiat money out of the 
treasory which was pressed aad ready for hira, but assigned 
and ordained certain moneys front the puiUcani and fanners 
of tbe dtj's customs and reyenuea to famish him. — Hol- 
land, Plutarch, p. 435, 

PoLSiT. "We distinguish now between the 'pulpit' 
and the roBtrum ; our ancestors did not so. 

I will myself into the pulpit first, 

And show the reason of our CieBar's death. 

Shakespbarb, JuHiu CiEfaT, act iii. sc. i. 

He [Cicero] aaid that those orators who T^aed to strain 

their voices and cry aloud in the jnilpit were privy to their 

own weakness and insufficience otherwise. — Holland, P7u- 

tarch'l Mirralii, p. 439. 

PoNCTCAL, 1 ' This word is now confined to the 
PnNCTUALLY. J meagre denoting of accuiucy in 
tcapect to time — fidelity to the precise moment of an 
appointment. Bitt originally it wae just as often 
and just as reasonably applied to space aa to time. 
Nor only was it applied to time and space, but it 
iiad a large and very elegant figurative use' (De 
Quincey, JVote Book). Thua a ' punctual ' narration 
was a narration which entered into minuter points 
ol' detail. 
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Truly I. thought I could not be too jfunctual in describing 
the animal life, it being so serviceable for our better under- 
standing the divine. — H. Mobe, Gra/nd Mystery of Godliness^ 
Preface, p. x. 

All curious solicitude about riches smells of avarice; even 
the very disposing of it with a too pvmctual and artificial 
liberality is not worth a painful solicitude. — Cotton, Mihi- 
taigne*8 Essays, b. iii. c. 9. 

Every one is to give a reason of his faith ; but priests 
or ministers more punctually than any. — H. Mobe, Grand 
Mystery of Godliness^ b. x. c. 12. 

Punt, The present use of * puny,' as that whidi 
is at once weak and small, is only secondary and in- 
ferential. * Puny ' or * puisne ' (puis n6) is bom after 
another, therefore younger; and only by inference 
smaller and weaker. 

It were a sign of ignorant arrogancy, if putties or freshmen 
should reject the axioms and principles of Aristotle, usual in 
the schools, because they have some reasons against them 
which themselves cannot answer. — Jackson, The Eternal 
Truth of Scriptures, c. i. 

[The worthy soldier] had rather others should make a 
ladder of his dead corpse to scale a city by it, than a bridge 
of him whilst alive for hisptmies to give him the go-by, and 
pass over him to preferment. — Fulleb, Holy /State, b. iv. 
c. 17. 

He is dead and buried, and by this time no puny among 
the mighty nations of the dead; for though he left this 
world not very many days past, yet every hour, you know, 
addeth largely unto that dark society. — Sir T. Bbownb, 
Letter to a Friend, p. i. 



Purchase. Now always to acquire in exchange 
for money, to buy; but much oftener in our old 
writeru simply to acquire, being properly to hunt^ 
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' pouichaaser,' ' procMciare ; ' and then to take in 
hunting; then to acquire; and iJien, as the commonest 
-way of acquii'ing is by giving money in exchange, 
to buy. The word occura six times in our Version 
of the New Testament, Acts i, 1 8 ; viii. 10 ; xi. 28 ; 
Ephes. i. 14 ; i Tim. iii. [3 ; 1 Pet. ii. 9, margin ; in 
none of these ia the notion of buying involved. At 
AcU i. 18, this is especially noteworthy. It is there 
said ; ' This man purchased a field with tJie reward 
of iniquity.' There will always remain certain diffi- 
culties in reconciling the different records of the 
death of Judas ; but if St. Peter had here affii'mcd 
that Judas hajil bout/ht this field of blood, these diffi- 
culties would be serjoufily increased, for the chief 
priests were the actual buyers {Matt, xxvii. 7). He 
affirms no such thing, neither did our Translators 
understand him to do so, hut simply that Judas made 
that ominous potter's field his own (f\-r.'jo-nro) ; he 
who had given away a heavenly inheritance, took 
fearful handsel and possession of this his earthly, 
when there ' falling headlong, he burst asnnder in the 
midst and all his bowels gushed out.' 

And tberefore Ime coQeideration of estate can hardly 
find what to reject, io matter of territory, in any empire, 
except it be some glorious acquis ts obtained sometime in 
tlie bravery of wars, which cannot be kept without excessive 
charge and trooble, of which kind were the inirc/iaff of 
King Henry YIII., that of Tournay, and that of Bologne. — 
Lord Bacon, Hittory of King H»nry VII. 

Tbe pitrchatBi at oor own industry are joined commonly 
with labour and atrife. — Id., Celaart of Good 

Meditation considers anything tbat 
to avoid the place and to quit a vicio' 
lectify an untoward inclination, 
eieroise one, — Bi.=hop Tayloh, 2^ 
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[Men] will repent, bnt not restore ; they will say Nbllem 
^factuniy they wish they had never done it ; but since it is 
done, you must give them leave to rejoice in iiheir pwchase, 
— Id., Sennon preached to the University of Dublin. 

As it is a happiness for us to pwrohcbfie friends, so is it 
misery to lose them. — Rbynolds, Qod'^s Revenge against 
Murther, b. v, hist. 21, 



Pursuer. * Pursue ' and * pursuer ' are older 
words in the language than * persecute ' and * perse- 
cutor * — earlier adoptions of * persequor ' and • per- 
secutor,' and not, as these last, immediately from the 
Latin. Besides the meaning which they still retain, 
they once also covered the meanings which these later 
words have, since their introduction, appropriated as 
exclusively their own. In Scotch law the prosecutor 
is the * pursuer,' 6 ^iwictDv. 

I first was a blasphemer and pursuwer. — i Tvm. i. 13. 

WiCLIP. 

If God leave them in this hardness of heart, they may 
prove as desperate opposites and pursuers of all grace, of 
Christ and Christians, as the most horrible open swine as 
we see in Saul and Julian. — Rogers, Naaman the Sgriaai, 
p. 106. 



Quaint, ) In * quaint, 'which is the Latin *comp- 
QuAiNTLY. I tus,' the early English * coint,' there 
lies always now the notion of a certain curiosity and 
oddness, however these may be subordinated to ends 
of beauty and grace, and indeed may themselves be 
made to contribute to these ends : pretty after some 
hygone standard of prettiness ; but all this is of late 
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introduction into the word, which had once simply 
the meaning of elegant, graceful, skilful, subtle. See 
Earle, Philology of the ErvgUsh Tongv>e, p. 343. 

brotel joye, swete poison queintCy 

monstre that so sotilly canst peinte 
Thy giftes, under hewe of stedfastness, 
That thou deceivest bothe more and less. 

Chaucbe, The Merohamtes Tale, 

1 grant, my Lord, the damsel is as fair 

As simple Suffolk's homely towns can yield, 
But in the court be qiuiinter dames than she. 

Greene, F'riar Bacon and Friar Bungujf, sc. i. 

But you, my lord, were glad to be employed, 
To show how quaint an orator you are. 

Shaejsspeabe, 2 Henry Vl.y act iii. sc. 2. 

Whom evere I schal kisse, he it is ; holde ye him, and lede 
ye warli, or queyntly. — Ma/rk xiv. 44. Wiclif. 

A ladder quaintly made of cords. 
Shakespe4.be, Two Gentlemen of Verona, act iii. sc. i. 

Querulous. Not formerly, as now, addicted to 
the making of complaints, but quarrelsome ; perhaps 
through some confusion between 'querulous* and 
quarrellous. • 

There inhabit these regions a kind of people, rude, war- 
like, ready to fight, qiwrulous, and mischievous. — Holland, 
Camden's SootUmdy p. 39. 

Not querulou^y or clamorous in his discourse ; * He shall 
not strive nor cry, neither shall any hear his voice in the 
streets ; ' but meek and quiet. — Fulleb, A Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine, b. iii. c. 6. 

Race. * Racy '.still exists as an epithet applied 
to that which, growing out of a strong and vi^o\:<^\\& 
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root, tastes of that root out of which it grows ; but 
* race/ in the sense of root imparting these qualities, 
is not any longer in use. 

But thy vile raoe^ 
Though thou didst learn, had that in it which good natures 
Could not abide to be with ; therefore wast' thou 
Deservedly confined into this rock, 
Who hadst deserved more than a prison. 

Shakespeabe, Tempegt, act i. sc. 2. 

I think the Epistles of Phalaris to have more race, more 
spirit, more force of wit and genius, than any other I have 
ever seen, either ancient or modern. — SirW. Temple, Werlu, 
vol. iii. p. 463. 



Saisin. It is conveniently agreed now that 
* raisin ' shall be employed only of the dried gi^ape, 
but this does not lie in * racemus,' from which it is 
descended, nor yet in its earlier uses ; indeed, * raisins 
of the sun ' (Sir J. Harington) was a phrase com- 
monly employed when the dried fruit was intended. 

Nether in the vyneyerd thou schalt gadere reysyns and 

freynes fallynge doun, but thou schalt leeve to be gaderid 
f pore men and pilgryms. — Lev. xix. 10. WiCLiP. 



Rascal, | The lean unseasonable members of 
Rascality.) the herd of deer were originally so 
called ; then the common people, the plehs as distin- 
guished from the populv^, although it would be hard 
to trace any connexion between the Anglo-Saxon 
* rascal ' and the French * racaille ; ' while it is only in 
comparatively modern English that the word is one 
of moral contempt. 



And ho smoot of the puple aeventi men, and Gfti thou- 
satidiB of the ntiieyl [Et percnssit de papulo septaajjinta 
viros Qt quinquagmUi laUUa jilslns (Vu\g.)], — ^l ifis, vi. 19. 

WiCLIP. 

The common priests be not so obedient unto tbeir ordi- 
naryes that they will pay money except they know why. 
Now it is not expedient that every raai-al should know the 
secreteB of the very tme cause, for many conaiderations. — 
Tyndalb, The Praotice of Popiafm PreUcUi. 

Now shall I t«l yaa which ben beates of chace ; 
And ye shall, m; deri; sones, other bcatcs all, 
Wheieso ye hem ficde, ToMeall hem call. 

Juliana Bernubs, The Book of St. Atbant. 
Ab one shonld in reproach say to a poor man, Thou Totkall 
knave, where raitaU ia properly the hunter's term given to 
young deer, lean and out of season, and nut to people,— 
I'lTTBNHAM, AH of Eogliak Poe»y, 1811, p. 150. 
Both sorts of seasoned deer, 
Here walk the stalely red, the freckled fallow there ; 
The bucks and luaty stags among the rtucalt strewed. 
As somelimes gallant spirits amongst the multitude. 

Dbayton, Polyelbion, song 13. 
The report which these roving- liun1«is had made to tJieir 
countrymen of that pleasant land, did invite tie cMef heads 
of Iheir clans, with their several ratcaliUa, to flock into 
Kurupe, like beggars dismissed out of a prison, Invited to a 
solemn banquet. — Jackbok, ^ TreaiUe oh the Divine Etsenn; 
b. vi. c. i^, % 6. 



Rather, This survives for us now only as an 
adverb, that part of speech to which 80 many others 
seem to tend ; hut meets us often in old English in 
its prior form, that is as an adjective ; being properly 
the comparative of ' mthe,' a synonym for early. 

This is he that I setde of, aftir me is comen a man, 
whiche was made bifor me for be was rather than I [quia 
prior me erat, Vnlg.]. — Jehu i. 30. WlCLW, 
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If the world hatith you, wite ye that it hadde me in hate 
rather than you [me j^riorem, vobis odio habuit, Vulg.]. — 
JohnnY, 18. WlCLIF, 

The Sarazines maden another cytie more far from the 
see, and clepeden it the newe Damyete, so that now no man 
dwellethe at the rathere town of Damyete. — Sir John 
Maundeyills, Voyage and Tra/vaUe, p, 46, Halliwell*8 
edition. 

Whatsoever thou or such other say, I say that the pil- 
grimage that now is used is to them that do it, a praisable 
and a good mean to come the rather to grace. — FoxE, JSook 
of Martyrs ; EsDaminaUoni of WUUam Thorpe. 

' The rather lambs been starved with cold. 

Spenseb, The Sfiepherd's Calenda/r, Fehrua/ry. 

Eeceipt. At this present the act of receiving, 
or acknowledgment of having received ; but not 
seldom once the place for receiving, or receptacle. 

To conclude, his house was a common receipt for all those 
that came from Greece to Kome. — ^Nobth, Plutarch'' s Livesi 
p. 446. 

Fountains I intend to be of two natures, the one that 
sprinkleth or spouteth water, the other a fair receipt of 
water, of some thirty or forty foot square, but without fish, 
or slime, or mud. — Bacon, Essays, 46. 

Reclaim. A * reclamation ' is still sometimes a 
calling out against ; but * to reclaim ' is never, I think, 
anything now but to call hack again ; never to dis- 
claim. 

Herod, instead of reclaimwg what they exclaimed ^Aets 
xii. 22], embraced and hugged their praises as proper to 
himself, and thereupon an angel and worms, the best and 
basest of creatures, met in his punishment, the one smiting, 
the other eating him up. — Fuller, A Pisgah Sight of 
Palegtine, b. ii. c/8. 
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RecoosIZB. This verb means now to revive our 
knowledge of a person or thing ; to reacqimint one- 
self with it ; but in earlier usage to review, as in my 
first quotation, to reconnoiti'e, »8 in my second. 

In recogniziTig this history I have emploj'ed a little more 
labour, partly to enlarge tlie argument whioli I took in hand, 
partly also to assay, whether by any painstaking I might 
pacify the Htomaohs, or to satisfy the jndgnients of these 

importnne quarrellers Foxk, Soofi nf Martyrt; Efiittls 

Hedieatory [of the Second Hditian] to the Qseen^t Mi^ttty. 

In quartering either in Tillagre, field, or oily, he [a oom- 
mander] ongbt himself to reaegnize all avenues, whereby his 
enemies may come to him. — Monro, His E/'pedHwn., p. 9. 

Ebdcce. Thatwhicbis 'reduced' nowisbro\ight 
back to narrower limits, or lower tei-ms, or more 
subject conditiona, than those under which it sub- 
sisted before. But nothing of this lies of necesaity in 
the word, nor yet in the earlier uses of it. Accord- 
ing to these, that was ' reduced ' which waa brought 
liack to its former estate, an estate that might be, 
and in all the following examples i.s, an ampler, 
larger, or more prospeiBua one than that which it 



The drift of the Koman am 
bring free states into servitude, but c 
thoBe that were in bondage to liberly. — Hollabd, lAvy, 

There remained only Britain [i.e.. Britany]to lie reunited, 
and so the monarchy of France to be redveed to the ancient 
terma and bounds.— Lord Bacon, Hiitonj nf Etna Uears VIZ 

That lie might have these keys to open the heavenly 
Hades to rcdneed apostates, to penitent, believing, self- 
devoting sinners, for this it was tiooeasarj Ke aWcii-^^K. «& 
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man, become obedient to death, even that servile punish- 
ment, the death of the cross. — Howe, The Redeemer's 
Dominion over the InmsibU World. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 
That would reduce these bloody days again. 

Shakespeare, Rioha/rd III., act v. sc. 5. 

Ebign, This is now in the abstract what * king- 
dom * is in the concrete, but there was no such dis- 
tinction once between them. 

And for a little glorie vaine. 
They lesen God, and eke his roAgne, 

Chaucer, Roniaunt of the JRosey 448. 

Eejoice. See * Enjoy.' 

Then was mad pes on this manere, that he and his puple 
schuld frely r^oijce all the lond of the othir side of Seyne. — 
Capgrave, Chronicle of England, p. 112. 

In special he [Constantine] assigned and bequathe the 
lordschip of the west parte, which was Rome, to his eeldist 
sone Constantyn, which sone rejoiced the same parte so to 
him devysid, and that thorugh al his liif. — Pecock, Re- 
pressor, c. xiii. 

Eeligion, ] Not, as too often now, used as equiva- 
Religious. J lent for godliness ; but like dprftrKeia, 
for which it stands Jam. i. 27, it expressed the outer 
form and embodiment which the inward spirit of a 
true or a false devotion assumed. In the Middle 
Ages a * religion ' was a monastic Order, and they 
were * religious ' who had entered into one of these. 

We would admit and grant them, that images used for 
no religion, or superstition rather, we mean of none wor- 
shipped, nor in danger to be worshipped of any, may be 
suffered. — Homilies ; Against Peril of IdolatT\j. 
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By falsities and lies the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 
Grod their Creator, and the invisible 
Glory of Him that made them to transform 
Oft to the image of a brute, adorned 
With gay reliffions full of pomp and gold. 

Milton, Paradise Lod, i. 367. 

Religunia folke ben full covert. 
Secular folke ben more apert, 
But natheless I woll not blame 
Religious folke, ne hem diffame 
In what habite that ever thei go ; 
Religion humble and true also 
Woll I not blame, ne dispise ; 
But I n*ill love it in no wise, 
I mean of false religiotiSf 
That stout been and malicious. 
That woUen in a habit go. 
And setten not hir herte thereto. 

Chauceb, Ramaunt of the Rose^ 6152. 

And thus when that thei were counseilled. 
In black clothes thei them clothe. 
The daughter and the lady both, 
And yolde hem to religion, 

GOWBE, Confessio AmatitiSf b. viii. 



Remark, There are no * remarks' now but 
verbal ones. * To remark ' was once to point out, to 
designate. 

They [the publicans and harlots] are moved by shame, 
and punished by disgrace, and rem^irked by punishments, 
and frighted by the circumstances and notices of all the 
world, and separated from sober persons by laws and an 
intolerable character. — Bishop Taylor, Of Lukervarmness 
and Zeal, Serm. 13, part ii. 

Officer, Hebrews, the prisoner Samson here I seek. 
Clwi'us. His manacles reviark him ; there he sits. 
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Eemonstrate,) Its present sense, namely to ex- 
Kemonstrais^ce. J postulate, was only at a late 
date superinduced on the word. * To remonstrate ' is 
properly to make any show or representation in 
regard to some, step that has been taken. It is now 
only such show or representation as protests against 
this step ; and always assumes this step to have lieen 
distasteful ; but this limitation lies not of necessity in 
the word. 

Properties of a faithful servant: a sedulous eye, to 
observe all occasions within or without, tending to reman- 
gtrate the habit within. — RoGEBS, Naaman the Syrian^ 

p. 309- 

It [the death of Lady Carbery] was not (in all appear- 
ance) of so much trouble as two fits of a cominon ague ; so 
careful was God to remonstrate to all that stood in that sad 
attendance that this soul was dear to Him. — Bishop Taylor, 
Fv/neral Sermon on Lady Carhery. 

I consider that in two very great instances it was remoU' 
strated that Christianity was the greatest persecution of 
natural justice and equality in the whole world. — Id., Life 
of Christy Preface, § 32. 

When Sir Francis Cottington returned with our king's 
oath, plighted to the annexed conditions for the ease of the 
Roman Catholics, the Spaniards made no remon^rance of 
joy, or of an ordinary liking of it. — Hacket, Life of Arch- 
bishop Williams^ part i. p. 145. 

No; the atheist is too wise in his generation to make 
remonstrances and declarations of what he thinks. It is 
his heart and the little council that is held there, that is 
only privy to his monstrous opinions. — South, Sermons, 
1744, vol. ix. p. 78. 

Eemorse, ] In * remorseless * and in the phrase 



Kemgrseful. , 



* without remoi*se,' we retain a 



lense of 'remorse' aa equivalent with pity, which 
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otherwise has quite passed away from ii. It may 
thus have acquired this Dieaning. There is nothing 
which is followed in natures not absolutely devilish 
with so Hwift reviilaion of mind as acts of cruelty. 
Nowhere does the conscience so quickly ' remoi'd/ if 
one may use the word, the guilty actor as in and 
after these ; and thiis ' renaorae,' which is the peni- 
tence of the natural man, the penitence not wrought 
by the spirit of grace, while it m^aus the revulsion 
of the mind ajid conscience against any evil which 
hna been done, came to mean predominantly revulsion 
against acts of cruelty, the pity which followed close 
on the^ ; and thus pity in general, and not only as 
in this way called out. 

King Richard by his own experieooe grew searible of the 
miseries which merchants and marineis at aea undeTwent. 
Wherefore, now touched with remorie of their pitifnl case, 
he reaolred to revoke the law of wreoka. — Fcller, .ffolj 
War,b. in. a. 7. 

Hia helmet, jastice, judgment, and remorse. 

MiDDLBTOM, WUdom tf Solomon, c v. 17. 
EglamoQi, thon art 3 genlleman. 
Valiant, wise, remm-ieful, well accomplished. 
Sbaebbpbaab, IW OentUviea nf Veeona, act iv. sc z. 

Ebpbal. ' To repeal ' (rappeler) is to recall, and 
seldom or never appUed now except to some statute 
or law, but formerly of far wider use. 

I wi]l repeal thee, or, be well HBsnred, 
Adventure to be baniehfed mysalf. 

Shakespeabb, 2 Eenry VL, act iii. sc. a. 
Whence Adam soon repealed 
The doabts that in his heart arose. 

MiLTOS, Parasite Zott, vii.. cjv 
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Or else Nepenthe, enemy to sadness, 
Bepelling sorrows, and repealing gladness. 

Sylvestbe, DubaHas, £den, The Second Week. 

Eeprove. Now * to rebuke/ but once equivalent 
to * disprove/ and convertible with it. 

As it [the Apology] has been well allowed of and liked 
of the learned and godly, so hath it not hitherto, for ought 
that may appear, been anywhere openly reproved either in 
Latin or otherwise, either by any one man's private writing, 
or by the public authority of any nation. — Jewel, Defence of 
the Apology, 

Reprove my allegation if you can ; 
Or else conclude my words effectual. 

Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI,, act iii. sc. i. 

Require. This has now something almost im- 
perative in it; being less to request or to entreat 
than to command ; but it was not so always. 

We do instantly require and desire the Blessed Virgin 
Mary with all the holy company of heaven, continually to 
pray for us. — WiU of Henry VIII, 

Lord of his fortune he salutes thee, and 
Beqtdres to live in Egypt. 
Shakespeabe, Antony cmd Cleopatra, act iii. sc. 12. 

Resent, V When first introduced into the 
Resentment.) language (this was in the seven- 
teenth century; *vox nova in nostra lingua:' Junius), 
* to resent * meant to have a sense or feeling of that 
which had been done to us ; but whether a sense of 
gratitude for the good, or of enmity for the evil, the 
word itself did not decide, and was employed in both 
janings. It has fared not otherwise with * ressenti- 
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ment ' in French. Of tLis G^nin, La Langue de, 
Molih-e, writea, Ce luot, dont I'usage a determine 
I'acception en maiiyaise part, ne aignifiait jadia que 
aentiment avec pins de force. Must we conclude from 
the fact that the latter is now the excluaive employ- 
ment of it, that our sense of injuiies is much Btronger 
and more lasting than onr sense of benefits 1 

'Tis by my touch alone that you resent 
Wliat objects yield delight, what discontent. 

Bbaumont, Piyche, can. iv. at. 156. 

Perchance as Tultnres are said to smell the eartbliness of 
a dying corpse | bo this bird of prey [tbe evil Spirit which 
personated Samuel] retented a worse than earthly savour in 
t)jG soul of Saul, an evidence of his death at band. — Fcll.br, 
TAe Profane State, b. v. c. 4. 

The jndicions prelate will prefer a drop of the sincere 
milk of the word before vessels full of traditionary pottage, 
reietititiff of the wild gourd of human invention. —Id., A 
FUgah Sight of FaUttint,\i. in. a. I. 

I renented as I ought tbe news of my mother-in.Iaw'a 
death.— Sancsopt, Variorum Siahespea^-e, vol. i. p. 518. 

Sadness does in some cases become a Christian, as being 
on index of a pious mind, of co-mpaaaion, and a wise, proper 
rcmntmeat of things.^Bisbop Tayloh, Sermim 23, part ii. 

The Council taking nrtice of the many good services 
performed by J^r. John Milton, their Secretary for foreign 
languages, particularly for his book in vindication of the 
Parhament and people of England against the calumcieH 
and invectives of SalmaBins, have tboaght fit to declare 
tbeir resentment and good acceptance of tbe same, and that 
tbe thanks of the Council be returned ta Mr. Milton.— £1;- 
traotfrimt ' Tile Qmitcil Book,' 1651, Juie iS. 

Resiskncb,) It will be seen from the quotations 

Rbstdekt. I which follow that 'residence' in the 

seventeenth century meant something quite different. 
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from ordinary place of habitation, which is all tli 
meaning which now it has. 

Separation in it is wrought by weight, as in the ordinal 
residence or settlement of liqnois. — Lord Bacox, Nature 
Iligtory, § 302. 

Of waters of a muddy residence we may make good ue 
and quench our thirst, if we do not trouble them ; yet iqx> 
any ungentle disturbance we drink down mud, instead of 
clear stream. — Bishop Tatlob, Sermon on the Gunpomde 
Treason. 

The inexperienced Christian shrieks out whenever hi 
vessel shakes, thinking it always a danger that the water 
pavement is not stable and resident like a rock. — ^Id., SermOi 
II, part 3. 

Restive, ] Any one now invited to define 1 
Restiveness. I * restive * horse would certainly pui 
into his definition that it was one with too mud 
motion ; but in obedience to its etymology * restive 
would have once meant one with too little ] determined 
to continue at rest when it ought to go forward. Im- 
mobile, lazy, stubborn (the Italian * ritroso *), are th€ 
three stages of meaning which the word went through, 
before it reached the fourth and present. 

Bishops or presbyters we know, and deacons we know 
but what are chaplains ? In state perhaps they may be listed 
among the upper serving-men of some great man's household 
the yeomen ushers of devotion, where the master is toe 
resty or too rich to say his own prayers, or to bless his owe 
table. — Milton, Iconoclastes, c. xxiv. 

Itesftivey or Itestyy drawing back instead of going forward 
as some horses do. — Phillips, New World of Words, 

Nothing hindereth men's fortunes so much as this : Idem 
manebat, neque idem decebat ; men are where they were 
when occasions turn. From whatsoever root or cause this 
restiveness of mind proceedeth, it is a thing most prejudicial. 
Lord Bacon, Advancement of Learning, b. ii. 
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The snake, by restineas and lying still all winter, hath a 
certain membrane or film growing over the whole body. — 
Holland, Pliny ^ part i. p. 210. 



Retaliate, ) It has fared with * retaliate ' and 

Retaliation. J * retaliation * as it has with * resent ' 

and ' resentment/ that whereas men could onoe speak 

of the * I'etaliation * of benefits as well as of wi'ongs, 

they only * retaliate ' injuries now. 

Our captain would not salute the city, except they would 
retaliate. — Dia/ry of Henry Teonge, Aug. i, 1675. 

[The king] expects a return in specie from them [the Dis- 
senters], that the kindness which he has graciously shown 
them may be retaliated on those of his own persuasion. — 
Deydbn, The Bmd a/iid the Panther, Preface. 

His majesty caused directions to be sent for the enlarge- 
ment of the Boman priests, in retaliation for the prisoners 
that were set at liberty in Spain to congratulate the prince's 
welcome. — Hacket, Life of Archbishop Williams, part i. 
p. 166. 



Revoke. This has now a much narrower range 
of meaning than the Latin * revocare ; ' but some took 
for granted once that wherever the one word could 
have been used in Latin, the other might be used in 
English. 

The wolf, who would not be 
Revoked from the slaughter for the sweetness of the blood, 
Persisted sharp and eager still, until that as he stood. 
Fast biting on a bullock's neck, she turned him into stone. 

G0LDIN6, Chides Metamorphom, b. xi. 

Her knees revoked their first strength, and her feet 
Were borne above the ground with wings to greet 
The long-grieved queen with news her king was come. 

Chapman, The Odysseys of Hom.&ip^\s.%x^.\^'^ 
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ElG. A somewhat vulgar word, with the present 
use of which, however, we are probably all familiar 
from its occurrence in John Gfilpm : 

* He little guessed when he set out 
Of running such a rig.^ 

But a *rig' in its earlier use was not so often a 
strange uncomely /ea^, as a wanton uncomely person. 

Let none condemn them [the girls] for r^# because thus 
hoyting with the boys, seeing the simplicity of their age was 
a patent to privilege any innocent pastime. — Fullbb, A 
Pixgah Sight of PalegHne, b. iv. c. 6. 

BiPPLE. The same word as ' wrimple,* * rumple,' 
to make wrinkles on. It is now a poetical word, and 
nothing is * rippled ' but the surface of the water ; but 
once it was otherwise; and provincially is so still. 
Thus in a useful Glossary of Yorkshire Words cmd 
Phrases y Whitby, 1855, p. 140 : ^To ripple, to scratch 
slightly as with a pin upon the skin ; * which is pre- 
cisely its use in the following citation. 

On a sudden an horseman's javelin, having slightly rippled 
the skin of his [Julian's] left arm, pierced within his short 
ribs, and stuck fast in the nether lappet or fillet of his liver. — 
Holland, Ammianiis, p. 264. 

Rogue. There was a time when * rogue * meant 
no more than wandering mendicant. What of dis- 
honesty is implied now in the word was afterwards 
superinduced upon it ; as has also been the case with 
* tramp ' and * vagabond.' 

Mine enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
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Against my fire ; and wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn 
In short and musty straw 7 

Shaksspeabe, Mug Lear, act iv. sc. 7. 

Bogiie signifieth with us an idle sturdy <beggar, that, 
wandering from place to place without passport, after he hath 
been by justices bestowed upon some certain place of abode, 
or offered to be bestowed, is condemned to be so called j 
who for the first offence is called a rogve of the first degree, 
and punished by whipping, and boring through the gristle 
of the right ear with a hot iron an inch in compass, and foi' 
the second offence is called a rogue of the second degree, 
and put to death as a felon, if he be above eighteen years 
old. — Co WELL, The Interpreter y s. v. 

The third sort of those that live unprofitably and without 
a calling are our idle sturdy rogues and vagrant towns-end 
beggars^ I mean such as are able to work, yet rather choose 
to^wcmder abroad the country, and to spend their days in ^ 
most base and ungodly course of life. — Sanderson, Sermons, 
167 1, vol. i. p. 197. 



BoMANTIC. It is much rarer to find words which 
in tract of time have mended their position than those 
which have seen theirs grow worse. But such there 
are, and this is one of them. Who would have ex- 
pected two centuries ago that ' romantic * would have, 
held the place of honour which now it does ; would 
have divided with * classical * the whole world of 
modem literature ? 

Can anything in nature be imagined more profane and 
impious, more absurd, and indeed romaniicy than such a 
persuasion [namely that whenever in Scripture the Covenant 
is mentioned, the Scotch Covenant was intended] ? and yet, as 
impious and absurd as it was, it bore down all before it, and 
overturned the equallest and best framed government in the 
world. — South, Sermons, 1737, vol. vi. p. 42. 1 
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EooM. In certain connexions we still employ 
'room' for place, but in many more it obtains this 
meaning no longer. Thus one who accepts the words, 

* When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit 
not down in the highest room* {Luke xiv, 8), ac- 
cording to the present use of * room,' will probably 
imagine to himself guests assembling in various 
apartments, some more honourable than other; and 
not, as indeed the meaning is, taking higher or lower 
places at one and the same table. 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his son, young Edward, 
And all the unlooked-for issue of their bodies, 
To take their roomSy ere I can place myself 7 

Shakbspeabe, 3 Henry F/., act iiL so. 2. 

If he have but twelve pence in*s purse, he will give it for 
the best room in a playhouse. — Sir T. OvKRBUEY, C^racter$i 
A Proved Man, 

EuFFIAN, ) The Italian 'ruffiano,* the Spanish 
Ruffianly.) ^rufian,* the French 'rufien,' aU 
signify the setter-forward of an infamous traffic be- 
tween the sexes ; nor will the passages quoted below 
leave any doubt that this is the proper meaning of 

* ruffian* in English, others being secondary and 
derived from it. At the same time the * ruffian * is 
not merely the *leno,* he is the 'amasius ' as well; and 
the fi-equent allusions to long and elaborately curled 
hair which go along with the word make one suspect 
a connexion with the Spanish ' rufo,' not as it means 
red, but crisp or curled. On the possible derivations 
see Diez, Roman, Sprachey p. 299 ; and for some 
instructive English uses of it, Ascham's Soholem^aster, 
Wright's edit. pp. 44, 215. 
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Let young men consider the precious value of their time, 
and waste it not in idleness, in jollity, in gaming, in banquet- 
ing, in rvffians* company. — Homilies ; Against Idleness, 

Xenocrates, casting but his eye upon Polemon, who was 
come into his school like a rvfficm^ by his very look only re- 
deemed him from his loose life. — Holland, Plmta/rch's 
Morals, p. 112. 

He [her husband] is no sooner abroad than she is instantly 
at home, revelling with her ri{ffians, — Reynolds, God^s 
Jtevenge against Murther, b. iii. hist. 1 1. 

Who in London hath not heard of his [Greene's] dissolute 
and licentious living ; his fond disguising of a Master of Art 
with ruffianly hair, unseemly a])parel, and more unseemly 
company? — G. Hasvby, Fov,r Letters toticJdng Robert 
ChreenSy p. 7. 

Some frenchified or outlandish monsieur, who hath 
nothing else to make him famous, I should say infamous, but 
an effeminate, T\iffianly, ugly, and deformed lock. — Peynnb, 
The Unloveliness of Loce-LockSy p. 27. 

BuMMAGE. At present so to look for one thing 
as in the looking to overturn and unsettle a great 
many others. It is a sea-term, and signified at first 
to dispose with such orderly method goods in the 
hold of a ship that there should be the greatest 
possible room, or *roomage.* The quotation from 
Phillips shows the word in the act of transition from 
its former use to its present. 

And that the masters of the ships do look well to the 
romaging, for they might bring away a great deal more than 
they do, if they would take pain in the romaging. — 
Hackluyt, Voyages, vol. i. p. 308. 

To niinmage (sea-term) : To remove any goods or luggage 
from one place to another, especially to clear the ship's h**^^ 
of any goods or lading, in order to their beiiu^ 
stowed and placed; whence the word if 
occasions, for to rake into, or to Beardh 
JViBw World qf Words. 
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Sad, ) This had once the meaning of earnest. 
Sadly, f serious, sedate, *set,' this last being only 
SADirBssJ another form of the same word. The 
passage fix)m Shakespeare quoted below marks 'sadly' 
and ' sadness ' in their transitional state from the old 
meaning to the new ; Benvolio using ' sadness ' in the 
old sense, Bomeo pretending to understand him in 
the new. 

dere wif , o gemme of lustyhede, 

That were to me S9 sade, and eke so trewe. 

Chauceb, 17ie Manciplet Tale, 

He may have one year, or two at the most, an ancient and 
sad matron attending on him. — Sir T. Eltot, The OovrnmoTy 
h. i. c. 6. 

For when I think how far this earth doth us divide, 
Alas, meseems, love throws me down ; I feel how that I slide. 
But then I think again, Why should I thus mistrust 
So sweet a wight, so sad and wise, that is so true and just ? 

SuBBBY, The Faithful Laeer. 

In go the speres sadly in the rest. 

Chauceb, The Knigkte* Tale, 

Therefor ye, britheren, bifor witynge kepe you silf , lest 
ye be disseyved bi errour of unwise men, and falle awei fro 
youre owne sadness [a propria firmitatei Vulg.]. — 2 Pet, iiL 
17. WiCLIF. 

BenvoUo. Tell me in sadness who she is you love 7 
Romeo. What, shall I groan, and tell you ? 
Ben, Groan ? why, no ; 

But sadly tell me who 1 

Shakespeabe, Romeo and Juliet, act i. sc. i. 



Sampler. This has now quite dissociated itself 
in meaning from * exemplar,* of which it is the popular 
form, as * sample * has done from * example ; * not so, 
however, once. 
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Job, the SMvmpler of pacience. — Pr.^paratory Epigtles of 
St. Jerome to Wtclifs Bible, 



Sash. At present always a belt or girdle 0/ the 
loins ; not so, however, when first introduced from 
the East. By the * sash,* or * shash * as it was then 
always spelt, was understood the roll of silk, fine 
linen, or gauze, worn about the head; in fact a 
turban. 

Shash : Cidaris seu tiara, piletis Turcicus, ut doct. Th. H. 
placet, ab It. Sessa, gausapina cujus involucrls Turcse pileos 
suos adomant. — Skinkbb, Mymologicon, - 

So much for the silk in Judea, called Shesh in Hebrew, 
whence haply that fine linen or silk is called shashes, worn 
at this day abont the heads of eastern people. — Fulleb, A 
Pisgah Sight of Palegtine, b. ii. c. 14. 

He [a Persian merchant] was apparelled in a long robe of 
cloth of gold, his head was wreathed with a huge shash or 
tulipantof silk and gold. — Hbbbebt, Tra/cels, 1638, p. 191. 



Scarce. ) Now expressing the fact that the thing 

SoABCSLY, f to which this epithet is applied is rare, 

ScARCiTT. J not easily to be come by ; but in the 

time of Chaucer, Wiclif, and Gower, and till a later 

day, parsimonious or stingy. For the derivation see 

Littr6, DicU Frcmi^, s. v. flchars. 

Ye shuln osen the richesses which ye have geten by 
youre wit and by yoore travaille, in swiche manere, that men 
holde ye not to sca/rse ne to sparing, ne fool-large ; for right 
as men blamen an avaricious man because of his soa/rsitee 
and chincherie, in the same wise is he to blamen that 
spendeth over largely.— Chauobb, The Tale of MeUhceus, 

A man is that is maad riche in doynge soarsH [parce 
agendo, yulg.],—Jihclus, id, 18. WiCUP, 
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For I saye this thing, he that soweth icarjutH schal also 
repe searseU. — 2 Cor. id. 6. Id. 

Both free and scarce, thou giv'st and tak*8t again ; 
Thy womb, that all doth breed, is tomb to alL 

Davison, Poetical Rhaptod^y p. 2f;6. 



Secure, 
Skcubblt, 
Sectjbity. j 



In our present English the difierenoe 
between * safe ' and * secure ' is hardly 
recognized, but once it was otherwise. 
' Secure' ('securus'^sine curd) was subjective] it was 
a man's own sense, well grounded or not, of the absence 
of danger ; ' safe ' was objective, the actual fact of such 
absence of danger. A man, therefore, might not be 
* safe,' just because he was ' secure ' (thus see Judges 
xviii. 7, lo, 27, and Paradise Lost, iv. 791). I may 
observe that our use of * secure ' at Matt xxviii. 14, 
is in fact this early, though we may easily read the 
passage as though it were employed in the modem 
sense. * We will secure you * of our Version repre- 
sents cLfiepifivovg vfidg voiritrofiev of the original. 

My wanton weakness did herself betray 

With too much play. 
I was too bold ; he never yet stood safe 

That stands secv/re. 

QuABLES, Emblems, ii. 14. 

We cannot endure to be disturbed or awakened from our 
pleasing lethargy. For we care not to be safe, but to be 
secure. — Bishop Tayloe, 0/ Slander and Flattery. 

Man may secvrely sin, but safely never. 

Bbn Jonson, The Forest, xi. 

We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 
But yet we strike not, but securely perish. 

Shakespeabe, Richard II,, act ii. so. I. 
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He means, my lord, that Ve are too remiss, 

While Bolingbroke, through our sec^trity, 

Grows strong and great in snbstance and in friends. 

Id. IMd., act ill. sc. 2. 

The last daughter of pride is delicacy, under which is 
contained gluttony, luxury, sloth, and secwrity, — Nash, 
Chrigt's Tea/rs over Jemsalemy p. 137. 

How this man 
Bears up in blood ; seems fearless I Why 'tis well : 
Security some men call the suburbs of hell, 
Only a dead wall between. 

Webster, Duchess of Malfij act v. sc. 2. 



Sedition,] There was an attempt on the part of 
Sbditioxts. J some scholarly writers at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century to keep * sedition ' 
true to its etymology, and to the meaning which 
' seditio ' bears in the Latin. This is the explanation 
of its employment as a rendering of hxofrraalaif Gal. 
V. 21, as quoted below; which in our present English 
would be more accurately rendered, secessions, dis- 
sensions, or divisions; in exactly which sense 'se- 
ditious' is there used by our Translators. So too, 
when Satan, in the quotation given below, addresses 
Abdiel * seditious Angel,* this is to find the same 
explanation, as is clear from the words which im- 
mediately follow. He the one faithful, taking the 
Lord's side, had in so doing divided the ranks of those 
who adhered to the fallen Archangel, and separated 
from them, being therein * seditious.* The quotation 
from Bishop Andrewes not less evidently shows how 
distinct in his mind * seditions * were from those 
overt acts of petty treason which we now call by this 
name ; however, they might oftexx ks 
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» 

Whom jon find thus magnifying of changes and project- 
ing new plots for the people, be sure thej are in the way to 
sedition. For (mark it) they do sedire, that is seorHm ire, 
go aside ; they have their meetings apart abcut their new 
alterations. Now of sedire comes sedition^ side-going. For 
if that be not looked to in time, the next news is, the blow- 
ing of a trumpet, and Sheba*s proclamation, We have no part 
in David. It begins in Shimei; it ends in Sheba. — ^An- 
DBBWES, Of the Gunpowder Treason, Serm. 6. 

Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these, 
. . seditiom, — GaL v. 20, 21. Authorized Version. 

HI for thee, but in wished hour 
Of my revenge, first sought for, thou retumest 
From flight, seditious Angel, to receive 
Thy merited reward. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 150. 

See. Not always confined as now to the neat or 
residence of a bishop ; nor indeed did it necessarily 
involve the notion of a seat of authority at all. 

At Babiloine was his soveraine see. 

Chaucer, The Monhcs Tale. 

And small harpers with hir glees 
Sate under hem in divers sees. 

Id., The House of Fame, b. iii. 

The Lord smoot all the f yrst gotun in the loond of Egipte, 
fro the fyrst gotun of Pharao, that sat in his see, unto the 
f yrst gotun of the caitiff woman that was in prisoun. — Eacod, 
xii. 29. WiCLiP. 

Not that same famous temple of Diane 
Might match with this by many a degree ; 
Nor that whieh that wise King of Jewry framed 
With endless cost to be the Almighty's see, 

Spenseb, Fairy Queen, iv. 10, 30. 

Seedsman. Between the * seedsman ' and the 
^ sower ^ there is now a \iseful distinction. The one 



sells the seed ; the other scatters it in the furrow ; but 
the (listiuction is comparatively modem. 

The higher Nilua swells 
The moro it promises ; ss it ebbs, the seedti'iaii 
Upon the alime and ooEe scatters his grain, 
Aad shortly comes to liBrveat, 
Bhakbbpbasb, Aiitoay aad Cleopatra, act ii. bc. 7. 

Sensual, 1 ' Sensual ' is employed now only in 
Sknsttaiitt. I an ill meaning, and implies ever a. 
pi-edominance of sense in quarters where it ought 
not so to predominate. Milton, feeling that we 
wanted another word affirming this predominance 
where no such fault was implied by it, and that ' sen- 
sual' only imperfectly expressed this, employed, I 
know not whether he coined, 'sensuous,' a word 
whichj if it had rooted iteelf in the language at once, 
might have proved of excellent service. ' Sensuality ' 
bSiS had always an ill meaning, but not always the 
Ltfftme ill meaning which it baa now. Any walking by 
F'tense and sight rather than by fiiith was 'sensuaUty ' 

r of old. 

Hath Dot the Lord Jesus convinced iby »entiiai heart by 
teiimial arguments 7 If thy lettae were not left-handed, thou 
mighteat with thy eight band bear down thine infidelity; 
for God hath given assuraiicB BuiBcient by bis Sou to thy very 
lenie, if thou wert not brutish (i John i i). — Rogbbb, Naa- 
mati the Syritm, p. 493. 

There cannot always be that degree of (nwuol, 
or delectable affections towards religion u f 
deai/es of nainre and sense. — Bishop Taylos, 1 
partu. g 12. 

Far as creation's ample range extet 
The scale of tcntual, meulal powp" 
Popa 
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I do take him to be a hardy captain ; but jet a man more 
meet to be governed than to govern ; for all his enterprizes 
be made upon his own sensuality, without the advice and 
counsel of those that been put in trust by the King's 
Majesty. — ^ate Papers, ^538, vol. iii. p. 95. 

He who might claim this absolute power over the soul to 
be believed upon his bare word, yet seeing the sensuality of 
man and our wof ul distrust, is willing to allow us all the 
means of strengthening our souls in his promise, by such seals 
and witnesses as confirm it.— B06BBS, Naaman the Syrian, 

V' 483. 

A great number of people in divers parts of this realm, 
following their own sensuality, and living without knowledge 
and due fear of God, do wilfully and schismatically abstain 
and refuse to come to their own parish churches. — Act cf 
Uniformity, 1662. 



Servant. A wooer, follower, admirer, lover, not 
of necessity an accepted one, was a * servant * in the 
chivalrous language of two or three centuries ago. 

Valentine, Madam and mistress, a thousand good morrows. 
Silvia, Sir Valentine and servant, to you two thousand. 

Shakespeare, Two Gentlemen of Verona, act ii. sc i. 



Servility. The subjective abjectness and base- 
ness of spirit of one who is a slave, or who acts as one, 
is always implied by this word at the present ; while 
once it did but express the objective fact of an out- 
wardly servile condition in him of whom it was pre- 
dicated, leaving it possible that in spirit he might be 
free notwithstanding. 

Such sen'ility as the Jews endured under the Greeks and 
Asiatics, have they endured under the Saracen and the 
Turk.— Jackson, The Eternal Truth of Scriptures, b. i. c 26. 



r 
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We are no longer under the tfrmlitij of tLe law of Mosea, 
but are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesua.— 
H. MoHB, The Grand Slyttery of Gadlhieti, b. viii. c 6. 

The same [faith] inclined Mosea to eichacge the dignities 
and delights of a court for a state of Tagiancy and iervility. 
— BiRKovf, Semum 3, Oii the Apaxtlei' Creed. 



Shed, There are two A. S. verbs, 'scedaii,' oiir 
present 'to shed,' and 'sceHilim,' the modem German 
' scheiden,' to separate or divide. To this last, not 
surviving as a verb, we owe ■* shed ' and ' watershed ' 
or water-divider. How strongly this of partition or 
division was felt to be the central meaning of ' shed ' 
the quotations which follow will show. ' To shed ' is 
still used in the North in this sense; and 'unshed' 
as = unparted appeara in Spenser's Fairy Qmen, 
iv. 7, 40. 

They aay also that the manner of makinglhe shed [Siupi- 
MirAfli] of new-wedded wives' hair with the iron head of a 
javelin came up then likewise, — Nokth, Plutarch's Lives, 
[>. 22. 

They were never so careful to comb their heads as when 
they should to the battle ; for then they did noint their 
selves with sweet oils, and did sited their hair. —Id., Ibid. 



■ Sheer. It is cni-ioiis that Christopher 

■ claration that he was ' fourteen pence on 
for nheer ale' (Taming of the Shreio, Indv 
should have given ao much trouble to f 
early commentators upon Shakeapea' " 
which is pure, unmixed, was used of 
once, although moetly of thiuge ab 
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They had scarcely sunk through the uppermost course of 
sand above, when they might see small sources to boil up, at 
the first troubled, but afterward they began to yield sheer and 
clear water in great abundance. — Holland, Idvy, p. 1 191. 

Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain. 
From whence this stream through muddy passages 
Hath held his current. 

Shakbspeabe, ISjing Riehard TI., act v. sc. 3. 

Thou never hadst in thy house, to stay men's stomachs, 
A piece of Suffolk cheese, or gammon of bacon. 
Or any esculent, but s?ieer drink only. 
For which gross fault I here do damn thy license. 
Massingbb, a New Way to pay Old Debts, act iv. sc. 2. 



Shelf. * To shelve ' as to shoal, still remains \ 
but not so, except in mariners* charts, 'shelf' aj3= 
shallow or sandbank. 

I thought fit to follow the rule of coasting maps, where 
the sJielves and rocks are described as well as the safe channel. 
— Davenant, Preface to Gondihert, 

God wisheth none should wreck on a strange shelf ; 
To Him man's dearer than t' himself. 

Ben Jonson, Tlie Forest, iii. 

The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 
The tossing vessel sailed on shoaly ground. 
Sure of his pilot's loss, he takes himself 
The helm, and steers aloof, and shuns the she\f, 

Dbyden, VvrgiVs .Mneid, b. v. 



Shrew. There are at the present no * shrews' 
save female ones ; but the word, like so many others 
which we have met with, now restrained to one sex, 
was formerly applied to both. It conveyed also of 
eld a much deeper moral reprobation than now or in 
the middle English it did. Thus Lucifer is a * shrew * 
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in Fiers Floughman, and two murderere are ' sLrewe ' 
■in the quotation from Chaucer which foUowe. 

Add UiiiB accorded ben tkia shretreg tweye 
To slea the tliridde, as ye ban herd me seye. 

Chaucek, The Pardsnerea Tale. 
If iBohalschewe me innocent, Heschal preveme aiekreiee 
[pramm me comprobabit, Valg.]. — Jab ix. 20. Wiclip. 

I know none more coTeWns ihremi than ye axe, when ye 
Lave a benefice. — FoxK, Sooh i>f Slartp's; Hjeamination of 
William Thorpe. 

V Shbewd, ] The weakness of the world's moral 
ShbewdnessJ indignation against evil causes a 
multitude of words which once conveyed intenseat 
moral reprobation gradually to convey none at all, or 
it may be even praise. ' Shrewd ' and ' shrewdness ' 
must he numbered among these. 

An But is a wise creature for itself ; but it is a shreird 
tbing in an orchard or garden, ^Bacos, Etiay 23. 

Is he ihremd and unjnBt in Mb dealings with others !— 
80DTK, Smtwowi, 1737, vol. yi. p. 106, 

Forsothe the erthe is compt before God, and is fulfilled 
with thremdme/a [iniquitate, Volg.J — Gen. vi. 12. WlCLlP. 

The prophete aaith ; Flee thremdnftee [declinet a male, 
Vnlg.], and do goodnesse ; seek poes, and folwe it. — 
Chaucbh, JSf ?i»fe of Melilueu4. 

SlEOB. A ' siege ' is now the sitting down of an 
army before a fortified place ^-ith the purpose of 
taking it; and has no other meanin|; but thia. 
Iiad once the double meaning, i 
oE the Fi-encb ' 8i6ge,' a seat. 

Whanne mannes sons Bchal o 
bise aungelis with him, tl 
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his majeste, and alle folkis schal be gaderide bifore him.— 
MaM, XXV. 3, 321. WiCLiP. 

A stately siege of soveraine majesty. 
And thereon sat a woman gorgeous gay. 

Spbnsbr, Ibiry Queen^ ii. 7, 44. 

Besides, upon the very siege of justice 
Lord Angelo hath to the common ear 
Professed the contrary, 
Shakespbabb, Measwrefor Measwre, act iv. sc. 2. 



Sight. The use of * sight* to signify a multitude, 
a many, that is, to see, has now a touch of vulgarity 
about it, which once it was very far from possessing. 

Ye are come unto the mounte Sion,andto the citie of the 
livinge God, the celestiall Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
sight of angels. — Heh. xii. 22. Tyndalb. 

Clodius was ever about him in every place and street 
he went, having a siglit of rascals and knaves with him. — 
NoBTH, Platarch's Lives f p. 722. 

Silly, ) A deep conviction of men that he 
Silliness. ) who departs from evil will make him- 
self a prey, that none will be a match for the world's 
evil who is not himself evil, has brought to pass the 
fact that a number of words, signifying at first good- 
ness, signify next well-meaning simplicity; the 
notions of goodness and foolishness, with a strong pre- 
dominance of the last, for a while interpenetrating 
one another in them ; till at length the latter quite 
expels the former, and remains as the sole possessor of 
the word. I need hardly mention the Greek AKaKOc, 
ivfiSrjg, eiffidein : while the same has happened in 
regard of our own * silly,' which (the same word as 
the German *selig '), has successively meant, (i) bliss- 
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ful (so the Prompiorium Parvulorum), (2) innocent, 
(3) hannlees, {4) weakly foolish. 

O scly woman, fnll at innocencii. 

Ch^vcsr, Legend af Fair fPomeit, 1251. 

Holofemes, a valiant and mighly captain, being over- 

wheimed with wine, had his head stricken from his shoulders 

by that rillj/ woman J\idilh.—Hinitiii£i ; Agaanit OliiUuny 

and Srankennett. 

This Miles Forest and Jolm Dightonabont midnight (the 
Hilly children lying in their beds) came into the chamber, 
and suddenly Iappc»d them up among the clothes. — ^Sir T. 
MOUB, EUtirry of King RicJtard TJT. 

Oh God, qned she, so worldly islineui; 
Which clerkea oallen false felicite, 
Yin eddied is with many bittemHsise. 

Chauceb, Trailug and Creteida, 3, Soo, 



Sincere, ) The etj-mology of ' Bincerus ' being 
SiSCHRiTY. I uncertain, it is imposaible to say 
what is the primary notion of our English ' sincere.' 
These words- belong now to an ethical sphere ex 
ciusively, and even there their meaning is not alto- 
gether what once it was ; but the absence of foreign 
admixture which they predicate might be litenil once. 

The mind of a man, as it Is noC of that content or receipt 
to comprehend knowledge without helps and supplies, so 
again, it is not riiuji.-re, but of an ill and corrupt tincture. — 
Bacon, Qfthe Interpretation nf Xatwre, a. iri. 

The Qermans are a people that more than all the world, 
I think, may boast tineerity, as being for some thousands of 
jeara a pure and unmixed people. — FhlthAM, A brief 
Charaeter of the Line Comitriet, p. 59. 

Skeletom, Now the framework of bones as en- 
tirely denuded of the flesh ; but in early English, and 
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there in stricter agreement with its etymology, the 
dried mummy. 

Scelet; the dead body of a man artificially dried or tanned 
for to be kept or seen a long time. — Holland, Ptutareh's 
Morals; An IkspUmationqf certain obsifvre Words, 



Smug. One of many words which have been 
spoilt through being drawn into our serio-comic 
vocabulary. It still means adorned, being connected 
with the Grerman * schmucken ; ' but seeks to present 
the very adornment and smoothness which it implies 
in a ridiculous ignoble point of view. Any such in- 
tention was very far from it once. 

And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly. 

Shakespbabe, I Henry IV,, act iii. sc. i. 

Twelve sable steeds, smug as the old raven's wing, 
Of even stature and of equal pride, 
Sons of the wind, or some more speedy thing, 
To his fair chariot all abreast were tied. 

Beaumont, Psyche, ix. 176. 

Snail. It is curious what different objects men 
will be content for long to confuse under a common 
name. Thus in some provincial dialects of Grermany 
they have only one name, * padde * (compare our * pad- 
dock'), for frog and toad. So too * snail* (cochlea) 
and * slug ' (limax) with us were both to a compara- 
tively recent period included under the former name. 
* Slug ' indeed, as=sluggard, is an old word in the 
language; but only at the end of the seventeenth 
or beginning of the eighteenth century was it trans- 
ferred to that familiar pest of our gardens which we 
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now call by tbis name. Indeed up to the present day 
in many of our provincial diulecta sings and snails are 
invariably both included under the latter name;, the 
snail proper being sometimes distinguiahed from the 
other as the ' s/i«K-snail ' (see Holland's Plutarch, p. 
2 1 z). See an interesting discussion in the Philological 
Society's Transactions, i86o-i, pp. 102-106, 

There U much variety even in creatures of the same kind. 
See these two iiuiiii. One hath a house, the other wants it; 
yet both are maUa, and it ia a question whether case is the 
hetter. That which hath a house hath more shelter, that 
which wants it bath more freedom. — Biahop HiLL, Occa- 
tioaal Sfeditatioat. 

S/iaili, a soft and ezoBKeous animal, whereof in the na^eii 
and greater sort, as though she would requite the lose of a 
shell on their back, nature near the head hath placed a flat 
white sione. Of the great gray mmiU I have not met with 
Bay that wanted it. — Sir. T, Beowjib, Vulgar Envrt, h. iii. 
c 13. 

Sncb. Another form of 'snip,' 'sneap,' 'snape,' 
to nip with cold, and so to check or cut short. It is 
now never used save in a figurative sense and in 
familiar language ; but this was not always so. 

If we neglect them [the tirat stirrings of corruption] but 
a little, out of a thought that they can do no great harm yet, 
or that we shall have time enough to limb them hereafter, 
we do it to our own certain ditadvantage, if not utter nn- 
doiog.^SANDKBSON, Settimwu, 1671, Vol. ii. p. 241. 



Soft, 1 It is not an honourable fact that ' soft ' 
SoFEiBsa. f and ' softness ' should now be terms o£ 

slight, almost of contempt, when ethically employed ; 

although indeed it is only a repetition of what we 
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And they knew liim, that it wBg he which aate for aliai 
t the Sj)e€ioiii Gate of the temple. — Aett iii. lo. Ubeimi. 
His mind as pure and neatly kept 
As were hia nurseries, and swept 
So of nncteanDeaa or oSence 
That nerer came ill odour thence ; 
And add hia actions unto these, 
They were aa ipeciou) aa his Irees. 
Bbn Jonsos, Ejntaph on Na^er Vincent Cariet. ' 
Which [almug-trees], if odoriferous, made that paasagsJ 
as sweet to the amell as spemoii^ to the sight, — Fuij.Ba, A 
Piiyah Sight of Paleitiiie, b. iii. c. 2, % 5, 



Spice. We have in English a double adoption 
Latin ' species,' namelj ' spice ' imd ' species.''! 
'hicb we made the word.a 
certain aromatic drugB^I 



kinds, have this namffl 
species'! 



of 

' Spice,' the earlier form 
our own, is now limited 
which, as consisting of 
of 'apices.' Bat 'spice' 
is now. 

Abstflyne joa fro a! yvel ijnae [ab omni »peeie i 
Volg.].— I Tkeas. r. 12. WiCLir. 

The ipicet of penance bea three. That on of hem i4| 
Holempne, another is commone, and the thriddo priree.— 
Chaucbh, The Pcrtonei Tale. 

Justice, although it he bu 
described in two kinds of tpicei. The ona is named josticeB 
distributive, the other is called oommntative.— Sir T. Elyot,J 
I'&e Govtrnor, b. i: 

Spill. Nothing appears so utterly and irrecovei^ 
L ably lost as liquid poured upon the si-oiiiid ; , 
Lit has come to pass that ' to spill,' the 0. E. ' 
>rliich had once the meaning of to "n-^tR. to a 
consume, to destroy, and thd* 
Jricted to this single meaniB? 
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litel child, alas 1 what is thy gilt. 
That never wroughtest sin as yet, parde ! 
Why wol thin hajde father liave thee apiU 1 

Craucee, Tite Mao, of Larrel Taif. 
If tlia colors ... be not wall temperetl or not well laid, or 
he luud. in excess, or never so little disordered and misplaced, 
they diafignre the siuif, and tpill the whole workmanship, 
taking away all beauty and good liking fromit.—PuTTBNHAM, 
Art of Engiuh Pueay, b. iii. c. I. 

Spill not the morning, the quintessence o£ the day, in 
— FuLLBB, Ifahj SCiUe, b. iii. 0. 13, 



Spin3TBB. a name thab was often applied to 
women of evil life, in that they were eet to enforced 
labour of spinning in the Spittle or House of Cor- 
rection (it is still called ' The Spinning House ' at 
Cambridge), and thus were 'spineters.' None of our 
Dictionaries, so far aa I have obsei'ved, take note of 
thia use of the word. 

Many would never be indicteii ipitisteri, were they spin- 
sters indeed, nor come to so publicand shameful punishments, 
if painfully employed in that vocation. — Fullbb, Wurthict 
nf England, Kent. 

OHa. These women are stUl troublesome ; 
There ho houses provided for such wratched women. 
And some small rents to Bet je a spinning. 
l>ninlla. Sir, 

We are no tpinaters, nor, if you look upon us, 
So wretched as you take us. 

Beaumont and Flktchkk, The Pmpheteis^ 



The exploits of the Teutonic Knights 

Lthe Fruzi, the stubborn heathen of Lithuania, 

a to be very familiar on the lips of men in 

iddle Ages. This Prussia, Sprutia very 
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often in medieval Latin, appeals now as ' Pruoe ' (so 
in Chaucer), and now as * Spruce ; ' and in this latter 
form it survives in our spruce fir, which was bitiught 
from Northern Europe, in spruce beer, and in «|irtfce, 
more vaguely applied to a certain neatness and smart- 
ness of outward appearance ; one which it is implied 
had reached us from those quarters. 

They were apparelled after the fashion of Prussia or 
Spruce, — ^Hali^, Civronicle, Henry VIII, 

Norway in that age, the tpruoegt ot the three kingdoms 
of Scandia, and best tricked np with shipping, sent her fleet 
of tiUl soldiers to Syria. — Fulleb, Holy War, b. v. c. 22. 

Sqcamdeb. The examples' whieh follow will 
show that ''to squander' had once, if not a difforenty 
yet a Hbuch wider use than it now, at least in our 
classical English, retains. In the northern dialects it 
is still used as equivalent to ' disperse.' 

He hath an argosy bound to Tripolis^ another to the 
Indies ; ... he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for England^ 
and other ventures he hath, squandered abroad. — ShajlbS^ 
PEABB, Merchant of Venice, act i. so. 3. 

The minister is not to come into the. pulpit, as a fencer 
upon the stage, to make a fair flourish against sin, but rather 
as a captain into the field, to bend his forces 4)ecially 
against the strongest troops of the enemy, and to squander 
and break through the thickest ranks. — Sandjsbson, Strmon 
2, ad Clertwi, 

They charge, recharge, and all along the sea 
They chase and squander the huge Belgian fleet. 

Dbyden, Annus Mirahilis, st. 67. 

Staple. A curious change has come over this 
word. We should now say, Cotton is the great 
^staple,* that is, the established merchandize, of 
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Mimcbester ; om- anceBtore would have reversed tliia 
and said, Mtiucliester is the grefit ' staple,' or esta- 
blished mart, of cotton. We make the goods prepared 
or Ruld the ' staple ' of the place ; they made the place 
the 'staple' of the goods. See Cowell, The Inter' 

Men in all ages have made themselves merry with 
singling not some place, and fixing tlie Oaple of stupidity 
and BtoHdity therein. — Follbe, Wm-thitt af England, Not- 
HaghamslwrB. 

Staple ; a city or town, where merchantf jointly lay up 
their commodities for the better uttering of them by the 
great; a public atoreliouse.—Peii,LiPB,JVfew Wofldof Wordi. 

Starve. The A.-S. ' steoi-fan,' the German 
' Bt«rben,' to die, it is only by comparatively modem 
use rratrict«d to dying 6y cold or hy hunger ; in this 
restriction of nse, resembKng somewhat the French 
' noyer,' to kill by drowning, white ' necare,' from 
which it descends, ia to kill by any manner of death. 
But innumerable words are thus like rivers, which 
ODCo pouring their waters through many channels, 
have now left dry and abandoned them all, save one, 
or, as in the present iustaoce it happens, save two. 
For wcle or wo she n'ill him not loraake : 
She n'ia not wcty him to love and serve. 
Though that he lie bedrede til that he iteree. 

Chauceb, Tilt iferehantei Ihle. 
But, if forme ye fight, or me will servo, 
Not this inde kind of battle, nor tliese arms 
Are mee^ the which do men in bale to eterve. 

Spenser, Fairg Qaeen, ii. 6, 34. 

Statk. Used often by our old writers for a raised 
dus or platform, oq which was placed a chair or 
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throne with a canopy (the German * Thronhimmel ') 

above it ; being the chiefest seat of honour ; thus in 

Massinger's Bondman^ act i. sc. 3, according to the 

old stage-direction Archidamus 'offers Timoleoa the 

state* But there is another use of ' state ' not un- 

frequent in the seventeenth century, though altogether 

unknown in our t)wn. A ' state ' was a republic, as 

contradistinguished from a monarchy. This usage, 

which the States of Holland may have contributed 

to bring about, does not seem to have lasted very 

long. 

But for a canopy to shade her head, 

No gtaie which lasts no longer than 'tis stayed, 

And fastened up by cords and pillars* aid. 

Beaumont, Psyche, can. xiz. at. 170. 

Their majesties were seated as is aforesaid under their 
canopies or states, whereof that of the Queen was somewhat 
lesser and lower than that of the Eling, but both of them 
exceeding rich. — History of the Coronation of King James 11,, 
1687, p. 61. 

When he went to court, he used to kick away the state, 
and sit down by his prince cheek by jowl. Confound these 
states, says he, they are a modem invention,— Swift, Wstory 
of John Bull, part ii. c. i. 

What say some others ? A government of states would do 
much better for you than a monarchy. — ^Andbbwbs, Sermon 6, 
Of the Gunpowder Treason, 

Dull subjects see too late 
Their safety in monarchal reigfn ; 
Finding their freedom in a state 
Is but proud strutting in a chain. 

Dayenant, The Dream, 

Those very Jews, who, at their very best 
Their humour more than loyalty expressed, 
Thought they might ruin him, they could create ; 
Or melt him to that golden calf, a state. 

Dbydbn, Ahsalain and Achitophel, 66. 
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Stationer. There was a time when ' stationer,' 
meaning properly no more than one who had his 
station, that ia, in the market-place or elsewhere, in- 
eluded the bookaeiler and the publisher, as well as 
the dealer in the raw material of books, Johnson at 
Ijitchfield. But when, in the dividon of labour, 
these became separate buamessea, the name waa 
I'estrained to him who dealt in the latter articlea 

Stacyoaere, or he that aellythe bokys, slacionarius, biblio- 
pola. Prampiorinm Parwltn-iiiii, a. v. 

I doubt not bat that tbe Animadverter's itatimeT doth 
hope and desire that he hath thns pleased people in his book, 
for the advancing of tbe price and quickening' the sale 
thereof .^FuLi-KB, Apjieal of Injured Inaaoanoe, p. 38. 

The right of the printed copies {which the staHonrr takes 
as his own freehold), was dispersed in live or six seveTEil 
handa.^OLEr, Preface to Dr. Jacknon't Worh. 

Quarlea, Chapman, Heywood, Wither had applause, 
And Wild, and Ogilbj io former days ; 
But now are damned to wrapping drugs and wares, 
And cursed by all their broien atationera. 

OlJ>HAM, A Satire. 



Stickle, \ Now to stand with a certain pertina- 
SiicKLBH, } city to one's point, refusing to re- 
nounce or go back from it ; hut formerly equivalent 
to the emphatic 'decharpir,' a. word which the French 
language has now let go, to interpose between com- 
batants and separate them, when they had sufficiently 
satisfied the laws of honour > some deriving it from 
the wands, sceptres, or sticks with which the heralds, 
' the sceptred heralds ' Milton calls them, separated 
the combatants. Our present meaning of the word 
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there in stricter agreement with its etymology, the 
dried mummy. 

Scelet] the dead body of a man artificially dried or tanned 
for to be kept or seen a long time. — Holland, Plutarch's 
Morals ; An EBcpkmatwn qf certain obscure Words, 



Smug. One of many words which have been 
spoilt through being drawn into our serio-comic 
vocabulary. It still means adorned, being connected 
with the German * schmucken ; ' but seeks to present 
the very adornment and smoothness which it implies 
in a ridiculous ignoble point of view. Any such in- 
tention was very far from it once. 

And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly. 

Shakespbabe, I Henry IV,, act iii. sc. i. 

Twelve sable steeds, smug as the old raven's wing, 
Of even stature and of equal pride. 
Sons of the wind, or some more speedy thing. 
To his fair chariot all abreast were tied. 

Beaumont, P^yo^tf, ix, 176. 

Snail. It is curious what different objects men 
will be content for long to confuse under a common 
name. Thus in some provincial dialects of Germany 
they have only one name, * padde * (compare our * pad- 
dock'), for frog and toad. So too 'snail' (cochlea) 
and * slug ' (limax) with us were both to a compara- 
tively recent period included under the former name. 
* Slug ' indeed, as = sluggard, is an old word in the 
language; but only at the end of the seventeenth 
or beginning of the eighteenth century was it trans- 
f erred to that familiar pest of our gardens which we 
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now call by this name. Indeed up to the present day 
in many of our proviocial dialects slugs and Kunils are 
invariably both included under the latter name;, the 
snail proper being sometimes difitinguigbed from the' 
other as the 'gkeU~sa&i\' (see Holland's /"iMiarcA, p. 
212}. See an interesting discussion in the Philological 
Society's TransacCiona, i86o-r, pp. 102-106, 

There U much variety even in -creatures of the same kind. 
See t^ese two iinailt. Une hath a house, the other wantE it; 
yet both are tnaUi, and it is a question whether case ha the 
better. That which hath a house hath more shelter, that 
which wants it hath more freedom, — Bishop Hall, Oeca- 
lioBal MedittUioia. 

Snaile, a soft and esosseous animal, whereof in the noicij 
and greater sort, as though ahe would requite the low of a 
shell on their back, nature near the head hath placed a Hat 
white atuue. Of the great graj snaili^ I have not met with 
any that wanted it. — 6ii. T. Bbowne, Valgai- Errort, b. iii. 
c. 13. 



Snub. Another form of 'snip,' 'sneap,' 'miape,' 
to nip with cold, and so to check or cut short. It is 
now never used save in a figurative sense and in 
^miliar lan^fuage ; but this was not always so. 

If we neglect them [the first stirrings of cormption] but 
a little, out of a thought that they can do no great harm yet, 
or that we shall have time enough to nvab liem hereafter, 
we do it to our own certain disadvantage, if not titter un- 
doing. — Sasbbbbos, Sermont, 1671, vol. ii. p. 241. 

Soft, 1 It is not an honourable fact that 'soft' 
SoFTKEss. I and ' softness ' should now be t«rms of 

ehght, almost of contempt, when ethically employed ; 

although indeed it is only a repetition of what we 
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find in xpi?<Troc, €vq6»yc, * gutig/ ' bonhomie/ and otber 
words not a few. 

That they speak evil of no man, that they be no fighters, 
bat soft [^iri€iK€is], showing all meekness unto all men. — 
TitiMfy iii. 2. Tyndalb. 

The meek or soft shall inherit the earth; even as we say, 
Be still, and have thy will. — Tyndale, JBxpotition on the 
Fifth Chapter of -Matthem, 

Let your softness [rb ^irteticis b^v'\ be known unto all men. 
^Phil. iv. 5. Cbanmeb. 

Sonnet. A ' sonnet ' now must consist of exactly 
fourteen lines, neither more nor less ; and these with 
a fixed arrangement, though admittiilg a certain re- 
laxation, of the rhymes ; but ' sonnet ' used often to 
be applied to ant/ shorter poem, especially of an 
amatory kind. 

He [Arion] had a wonderful desire to chaunt a sonnet or 
hymn unto Apollo Pythius. — Holland, Plutarch's Morals, 

p. 343- 

If ye will tell us a tale, or play a jig, or show us a play 
and fine sights, or sing sonnets in our ears, there we will be 
for you. — BoOEBS, Naaman the Syrian, p. 492. 



Sot, 
Sottish, 

SOTTISHirBSS. 



He only is a *sot\now whose 
stupor and folly is connected with, 
and the result of, excessive drink ; 



but any fool would once bear this name. 

In Egypt oft has seen the sot bow down, 
And reverence some deified baboon. 

Oldham, Eighth Satire of Boileau, 

I do not here speak of a legal innocence (none but sots 

and Quakers dream of such things), for as St. Paul says, < By 

the works of the law shall no flesh living be justified ; ' but 

I speak of an evangelical innocence.— South, Sermons, vol. 

iL p. 427, 
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He [Peraeua] craiinatided those poor divprs to be aecrelly 
murderad, that no peraon ahoulci romain alive that was privy 
to that tottAth commandment of his. — ^Holland, Licj/, 
p. 1177. 

A leper once he lost, and gained a. Icing, 
Abas bis sottith coDqueror, wliom be drew 
Ood's altar to dicporage and displace 
Foe one of Syrian mode, 

MlLTON", ParadUe Lo»t, i. 471. 

SattUhiuu and dota^ is the eztingnishing of reason 

in phlegm or cold. — H. Mobb, Grand Myderi) i/f tiodlincts, 



Spaekle. Water ' epaikles ' most when it is 
scattered. This must explain the tiunsition of the 
word fi'om its former meaning, as indicated in the 
passages given below, to its present. 

The Lansgrave hath eparkled his army without any f urtlnjr 
enterprise. — State Pa/ieri, vol. x. p. 718. 

Cassandra yet there wiwe I how they baled 

Prom PaUas' house, wilh tpm-eled tre83e vmdoDe. 

SACKV11.LB, Inductitm to a Mimmrfor Magittraic*. 

And awhile chawing all those things in bis month, be 

spittetb it Qpon him whom he deaireth to kill ; who being 

fjmrkled therewith, dieth by force of the poison within tlie 

ijpace of half an hour. — Pmrclua') IHIj/Hiu, part ii. p. 1495. 

Specious. Like the Latin ' speciosns,' it simply 
sigtiified beautiful once ; it now means always pre- 
senting a deceitful appearance of that beauty which 
ia not really possessed, and is never UKed in any but 
an ethical sense. 

This prince hadde a dowter dere, Asneth v 

A virgjne ful tpeeiom, and semcly of statv 

MetHcal RBsumee iff the ftw 
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And they knew him, that it was he which sate for alms 
at the Specious Gate of the temple. — Aett iii. lo. Kheims. 

His mind as pure and neatly kept 
As were his nurseries, and swept 
So of uncleanness or offence 
That never came ill odour thence ; 
And add his actions unto these, 
They were as specious as his trees* 
Ben Jonson, Epitaph on Master Vincent Corbet. 

Which [almug- trees], if odoriferous, made that passage 
as sweet to the smell as specious to the sight. — PuiiiiBR, A 
Pisgah Sight of Palestitie, b. iii. c. 2, § 5. 

Spice. We have in English a double adoption 
of the Latin * species,' namely ' spice * and * species.' 
* Spice/ the earlier form in which we made the word 
our own, is now limited to certain aromatic drugs, 
which, as consisting of various hinds, have this name 
of * spices.' But * spice ' was once employed as ' species ' 
is now. 

Absteyne you fro al yvel spice [ab omni specie malS, 
Vulg.]. — I Thess. V. 22. Wiclif. 

The spices of penance ben three. That on of hem is 
solempne, another is commune, and the thridde privee. — 
Chauckb, The Persones Tale, 

Justice, although it be but one entire virtue, yet is 
described in two kinds of spices. The one is named justice 
distributive, the other is called commutative. — Sir T. Elyot, 
Tlie Governor^ b. iii. c. i. 

Spill. Nothing appears so utterly and irrecover- 
ably lost as liquid poured upon the ground ; and thus 
it has come to pass that * to spill,' the 0. E. * spillan,' 
which had once the meaning of to waste, to squander, 
to consume, to destroy, and that in any way, is now 
restricted to this single meaimig. 
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litel child, olaa ! what 13 thy gilt, 
That aever wroaghtest ain aa jet, parde 7 
Why wol thin horde father have thee ijnlt 1 

Chaocbr, The Man of Lame» Tain. 
If the colors . . , be not well tempered or not wall laid, or 
be used in eioesa, or never so little diaorderedand misplaced, 
they diafigure the ainS, and tpili the whole workmanship, 
taking awav all beaaty and good lildngfroiait.^PuTiENHAM, 
AH o/EagiUh Pveity, b. iii. c I, 

S^li not the morning, the quintessence of tie day, in 
— FuLLBE, Holy State, b. iii. c. 13. 



Spinsteb. a. name that waa oftea applied to 
women of evil life, in that they were set ia enforced 
labour of spLnniug in the Spittle or House of Cor- 
rection (it is Htill called ' The Spinning House ' at 
Oambridge), and thua were 'spinsters.' None of oiu" 
Dictionaries, so far as I have observed, take note of 
thia nse of the word. 

Many would never be indicted tpintten, were they spin- 
sters indeed, nor coma to so public and shameful pnnisbmenta, 
if painfully employed in that vocation. — Folleh, Wortkitt 
of EitgUind, Kent. 

ffeta. These women are still troahlesome ; 
There be houses provided for such wretched women. 
And some small rents to set ye a spinning. 
Drunlla,. Sir, 

We are no fpin^im, nor, it yon look upon us, 
So wretched as yon take os. 

Beaumont and Flbtcbbb, The Prop/teteai, 



Sprdcb. The exploits of the Teutonic Knights 
against the Pruzi, the atubbom heathen of Lithuania, 
made Prussia to be very familiar on the lips of men in 
tiie later Middle Ages. This Prussia, Sprutia very 
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often in medie^ Latin, appears now as ' Pruoe ' (so 
in Chaucer), and now as ' Spruce ; ' and in this latter 
form it survives in our spruce fir, which was brought 
from Northern Europe, in sprtice beer, and in spruce, 
more vaguely applied to a certain neatness and smart- 
ness of outward appearance ; one which it is implied 
had reached us from those quarters. 

They were apparelled after the fashion of Pmsaia or 
Spruee. — Hall, Chroniolej Henry VIII, 

Norway in that age, the tprueest of the three kingdoms 
of Scandia, and best tricked up with shipping, sent her fleet 
of tiUl soldiers to Syria. — Fullbb, Holy War, b. v. c. 22. 

Squander. The examples which follow will 
show that ''to squander' had once, if not a diSerenty 
yet a> xaucb wider use than it now, at least in our 
classical JSnglish, retains. In tibe northern dialects it 
is still used as equivalent to ' disperse.' 

He hath an argosy bound to Tripolis^ another to the 
Indies ; ... he hath a third at Mexico, a f onrth for England^ 
and other Tentnres he hath, squandered abroad. — Shakes- 
PEABB, Merchant of Venice, act i. so. 3. 

The minister is not to come into the. pulpit, as a fencer 
upon the stage, to make a fair flourish against sin, bnt rather 
as a captain into the field, to bend his forces specially 
against the strongest troops of the enemy, and to sgtiander 
and break through the thickest ranks. — Sandsbson, Sormon 
2, ad Clerum, 

They charge, recharge, and all along the sea 
They chase and sqiuinder the huge Belgian fleet. 

Dbyden, Annus Mirahilis, st. 67. 

Staple. A curious change has come ov^ this 
word. We should now say, Cotton is the great 
'staple,* that is, the established merchandise, of ' 
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Manchester ; our anceetorB would have reversed this 
and said, Mancliester k the great ' staple,' or esta- 
blished mart, of cotton. AVe make tie goods prepared 
or Ruld the ' staple ' of the pla^e ; they made the place 
the ' staple ' of the goods. See Cowell, The Inter- 
Men in all agea have made themselvee merry with 
bingling out Eome plac«, and fixing the itapU) at Etnpidity 
and stolidity therein.— Fpllbk, Worthiet ej England, Jfat- 
ting/iamiliire. 

Staple; a city or town, where merchants jointly lay up 
their commodities for the better uttering of them by the 
great; a public storehouae, — Phillips, JW;re Wm-ldff Wards. 

Stabte. The A.-S. ' steorian,' the German 
' sterben,' to die, it is only by comparatively modem 
use restricted to dying by cold or hy hunger ; in this 
restriction of use, resembling somewhat the French 
' noyer,' to kill by drowning, while ' necare,' from 
which it descends, is to kill by any manner of death. 
But innumerable words are thus like rivers, which 
once pouring their waters through many channels, 
have now left dry and abandoned them iill, save one, 
or, as in the present instance it htippena, save two. 

For wele or wo she n'ill him not forsake : 
Bhe n'is not wecy him to love and serve, 
Though that he lie bedrede til that he tterte. 

Chaucer, Tlie MercAantei Tale. 
But, if for me ye fight, or me will servo, 
Not this rude kind of battle, nor theEie arms 
Are mee^ the which do men in bale to tterre. 

SPBNBEK, HUr]/ Queen, ii. 6, 34. 

Statb, Used often by oar old writers for a raised 
mgi or platform, ced a chair or 
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throne with a canopy (the German * Thronhimmel ') 

above it ; being the chiefest seat of honour ; thus in 

Massinger's Bondman, act i. sc. 3, according to the 

old stage-direction Archidamus ' offers Timoleoa the 

state.' But there is another use of ' state ' not un- 

frequent in the seventeenth century, though altogether 

unknown in our t)wn. A * state ' was a republic, as 

contradistinguished from a monarchy. This usage, 

which the States of Holland may have contributed 

to bring about, does not seem to have lasted very 

long. 

But for a canopy to'shade her head. 

No gtate which lasts no longer than 'tis stayed, 

And fastened up by cords and pillars' aid. 

Beaumont, Psyche, can. xix. st. 170. 

Their majesties were seated as is aforesaid under their 
canopies or states, whereof that of the Queen was somewhat 
lesser and lower than that of the Eling, but both of them 
exceeding rich. — History of the Canmation of Xing James II., 
1687, p. 61. 

When he went to court, he used to kick away the state, 
and sit down by his prince cheek by jowl. Confound these 
states, says he, they are a modem invention,— Swift, History 
of John Bull, part ii. c. i. 

What say some others ? A government of states would do 
much better for you than a monarchy. — Andbbwbs, Sermon 6, 
Of the Gunpowder Treason, 

Dull subjects see too late 
Their safety in monarchal reign ; 
Finding their freedom in a state 
Is but proud strutting in a chain. 

Davknant, The Dream, 

Those very Jews, who, at their very best 
Their humour more than loyalty expressed. 
Thought they might ruin him, they could create ; 
Or melt him to that golden calf, a state, 

Dbyden, Ahsalatn and Achitophel, 6St 
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Stationer. There was a time when. ' atationer,' 
meaning properly no more than one who had hia 
station, that ia, in the market-place or elsewhere, in- 
cluded the bookseller and the publisher, as well as 
the dealer in the raw material of hooks, Johnson at 
Litchfield. But when, in the division of labour, 
these became separate businesaea, the name waa 
i-estrained to him who dealt in the latter articlea 

Statyoiiere, or he that aellj^he bokjs, atacionariua, biblio- 
polA. Prmnj/torivm Parmlorani, a. v. 

I doubt not bat that the AiiiinaiJpert«r's rtationer doth 
hope aod desire that he batb thus pleased people in his book, 
for the advancing of the pries and quickening the sale 
thereof.— Fuller, Appeal of Injiiavd Inmiemm, p. 38. 

The right of the printed copies (whiob tbe ftaHonrr takes 
US his own freehold), was dispersed in five or sis several 
liands. — Olby, Pre/ace to J}r. Jae/noa'i Woris. 

Quarles, Clmpman, Heywood, Wither had applause. 
And Wild, and Ogilby in forroer days ; 
Bnt now are damned to wrapping drugs and wares. 
And Qorsed by all tbeir broken itaCio'ieri. 

Oldhau, a Sitire. 



Stickle, l Now to stand with a certain pertina- 
SircKtBR.J city to one's point, refusing to re- 
nounce or go back from it; hnt formerly equivalent 
to the emphatic ' dScharpir,' a. word which the French 
language has now let go, to interpose between com- 
batants and separata tliem, when they had sufficiently 
satisfied the laws of honour ; some deriving it from 
the wands, sceptres, or gtidtM with which the heralds, 
' the sceptrer' separated 

the (v- word 
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connects itself with the past in the fact that the 
' sticklers/ or seconds, as we should call them now, 
often fulfilled another function, being ready to main- 
tain in their own persons and by their own arms 
the quarrel of their principals, and thus to ' stickle ' 
for it. 

Betwixt which three a question grew, 
Which should the worthiest be ; 
Which violently they pursue, 
And would not gticMed be. 

Dbayton, Mutei El^mim-y Nymph. 6. 

The same angel [in Tasso], when half of the Christians 
are already killed, and all the rest are in a fair way of being 
routed, sticJdei betwixt the remainders of God's hosts and 
the race of fiends ; pulls the devils backwards by the tails, 
and drives them from their quarry. — Dbtdbn, Dedication of 
Trcmtlationi from Jnvenalt p. 122. 

In ancient times they were wont to employ third persons 
as gHcklerSj to see no treachery nor disorder were used, and 
to bear witness of the combat's success. — Florio, Montaign^y 
ii. 27. 

The dragon wing of night overspreads the earth, 
And, 8t!ichler'V)k.e, the armies separates. 

Shakespeare, Troilm and Cressida^ act v. sc. 9. 

Our former chiefs, like gticlders of the war. 
First fought to inflame the parties, then to poise ; 
The quarrel loved, but did the cause abhor. 
And did not strike to hurt, but make a noise. 

Dryden, On the Death of Oliver Crom/rvelL 



Stomach. Already in classical Latin * stomachus ' 
had all the uses, courage, pride, indignation, ill-will, 
which * stomach * may be seen in the following quota- 
tions to have once possessed, but which at this day 
have nearly or quite departed from it. 
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And sience we herde therof oure hert hath failed us, 
neither is there a good stomaohe more in eny man, by the 
reason of youre oommynge. — Josh. ii. 11. Covbbdalb. 

He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomachy ever ranking 
Himself with princes. 

Sha^bspeabb, Hen/ry VIII.j aot iv. sc. 2. 

Arias, discontented that one should be placed before him 
in honour, whose superior he thought himself in desert, 
became through envy and gtomaoh prone imto contradiction, 
and bold to broach that heresy wherein the Deity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ was denied. — HOOKBB, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, b. V. § 42. 

Stout, ) The temptation to the strong to be 
Stoutness. ) also the proud is so natural, so diffi- 
cult to resist, and resisted by so few, that it is nothing 
wonderful when words, first meaning the one, pass 
over into the sense of the other. * Stout,* however, 
has not retained, except in some provincial use, the 
sense of proud, nor ' stoutness * of pride. 

Commonly it is seen that they that be rich are lofty and 
stovt, — Latimbb, Sermansy p. 545. 

I stout and yon stout. 

Who will carry the dirt out 7 

Old Proverb. ■ 
Come all to ruin ; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness ; for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. 

Shakbspbabb, CorioUmus, act iii. sc. 2. 

Stove. This word has much narrowed its mean- 
ing. Bath, hothouse, any room where air or water 
was artificially heated, was a 'stove' once. 

When a certain Frenchman came to visit Melanchthon, he 
found him in his stove, with one hand dandling his child in 
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the swaddling-clouts, and the other holding a book 'and 
reading it.— Fuller, The Holy States b. ii. c. 9. " "' 

How tedious is it to them that live in gtaves and caves 
half a year together, as in Iceland, Muscovy, or under the 
pole 1 — Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, part i. sect. 2. 

"When most of the waiters were commanded away to their 
supper, the parlour or ttove being nearly emptied, in came a 
company of musketeers, shot every one his man, and so pro- 
ceeded to an apothecary's house, where Wallenstein lay. — 
Letters and Despatches of Thomas Ea/rl of Strafford, vol. i. 
p. 226. 

Street. This, one of the words which the 
Komans left behind them when they quitted Britain, 
and which the Saxons learned from the Britons, is 
more properly a road or causeway (* via strata ') than 
a street, in our present sense of the word ; and as late 
as Coverdale was so used. 

For they soughte them thorow every strete, and yet they 
founde them not. — Josh. ii. 22. Coverdale. 

But when one sawe that all the people stode there still, 
he removed Amasa from the strete unto the felde. — i Sam, 
XX. 12. Coverdale. 

Sublime. There is an occasional use of ' sub- 
lime * by our earlier poets, a use in which it bears 
much the meaning of the Greek v7repri<t>avog, or perhaps 
approaches still more closely to that of fiiriutposy high 
and lifted up, as with pride; which has now quite 
departed from it. 

For the proud Soldan, with presumptuous cheer 
And countenance sublime and insolent. 
Sought only slaughter and aveng^ment. 

Spenser, Fairy Queen, v. 8, 30. 

Their hearts were jocund and stihlims. 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. 

HIUIO'S^) Samtoa Aqonistes, 1669. 



Sue- -Suspect. 

ScB. One now ' sues ' or follows another into 
the courts of law, being, aa in the legal 1 
Greece, Siiitftii', the 'pursuer; ' but'tosi 
to follow, without any such limitation of meaning. 

If thoQ wok be perfite, go, and silly alio thingis that thou 
hast, and come, and nie me.— Matt, xii 21. Wiolif. 

Andatioon, the nettes forsaken, thei siiedeiihym, — Marli i, 
19. Id. 

Sure. TJeed once in the sense of affianced, or, as 
it would be ROmetimes called, ' hand-fasted,' See 
' Assure," ' Ensure.' 

The lung was mfre to dame EliEabetb L11C7, and her 
hnsband before Qod, — Sir T. More, HiiUry of Kivg Bxehari 

in. 

Suspect, I To 'suspect' iaproperlytolook under, 
SuapicioN. [ and out of this fact is derived o:ir 
present use of the word ; but in looking wnder yon 
may altio look v/p, and herein lies tlie explanation of 
an occasional use of ' stispect ' and ' atwpicion ' which 
we find in our early writers. 

Pelopjdaa being sent the second time into Tlieasalj, to 
make accord betwixt the people and Alejtandcr, the tyrant 
of PhereB, was by this tyrant (not itapecting the dignity of 
an ambassador, nor of hia country) mads prisoner. — NOBTH, 
PbaaTph'i LUret, p. 927. 

If God do intimate to the Hpirit of any wise inferiors that 
they ought to reprove, then let them tuijieet their own 
persons, and beware that they make no open conteBtatian,bQt 
be content with privacy.— Roobbb, yaaman tke 3- 
P' 330- 

Cordeilla, out of mere love, wit' 
expected reward, at the message 
tress, pours forth true filial 
England, b. i. 



3/2 Sycophant— SyTnboL 

Sycophant. The early meaning of * sycophant/ 
when it was employed as equivalent to informer, de- 
lator, calumniator, 'promoter' (which see), agreed 
better with its assumed derivation, and undoubted 
use, in the Greek, than does our present. Employing 
it now in the senne of false and Owning flatterer, we 
might seem at first sight to employ it in a sense not 
merely altogether unconnected with, but quite oppo- 
site to, its former. Yet indeed there is a very deep 
inner connexion between the two uses. It is not for 
nothing that Jeremy Taylor treats of these two, 
namely * Of Slander and Flattery^,'' in one and the 
same oourse of sermons ; seeing that, as the Italian 
proverb has taught us, * He who flatters me before, 
spatters me behind.' 

The poor man, that hath nought to lose, is not afraid of 
the gycophant or promoter. — Holland, Plutarch*8 Morals, 
p. 261. 

He [St. Paul] in peril of the wilderness, that is of wild 
beasts ; they [rich men] not only of the wild beast called the 
sycophant, but of the tame beast too, called the flatterer. — 
Andebwes, Sermon preached at the Spittle, 

Sanders, that malicious sycophamt, will have no less than 
twenty-six wain-load of silver, gold, and precious stones to 
be seized into the king's hands hy the spoil of that monu- 
ment. — Hbylin, History of the Reformation, 1849, vol. i. 
p. 20. 



Symbol. The employment of 'symbol' in its 
proper Greek sense of contribution thrown into a 
common stock, as in a pic-nic or the like, is frequent 
in Jeremy Taylor, and examples of it may be found 
in other scholarly writei-s of the seventeenth oentuiy. 
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The consideration of these things hath oft saggeeted, tuid 
at length persnaded me to make this attempt, to cast in my 
mite to this treasurj, my tymbolv.'m toward bo charitable a, 
work. — Haumond, A Paraphrase onthe Pialmg, Preface. 

Christ hath finished his own sufferings for eipiation of 
the world ; jet there are ' portions that are behind of the 
snfferingB ' of Christ, which moat he filled up by his body the 
Chnrch ; and happy are they that put in the greatest tgrnbol ; 
for ' in the same measure yon are partakers of the Bnfferinga 
of Christ, in the same shiJl ye be also of the consolation.' — 
Bishop Taylor, The Ibith and Patieiuie of the Sainti. 

There [in Westminster Abbey] the warlike and the 
peaceful, the fortnnate and the miserable, the belored and 
the despised princes, mingle their dust and pay down their 
symbol of mortality. — Id., Soly l}ying, c i. § 2. 

Tablb, The Latin ' tabula ' bad for one of its 
meaningG picture or painting ; and this caused that 
' table ' was by our early writei-s used often in the 



The table wherein Detraction was expressed, he [Apelles]' 
painted in this form. — Sir T. Elyot, T}ie Bmeritor, b. iiL 

Yon shall see, as it were in a table paintetf before your 
eyes, the evil-favourednesB and deformitj of this most 
detestable vice. — Hotniliei; Agaimt CoateoiiBn. 

Learning fionrished yet in the city of Sic^an, and they 
esteemed the painting of tables in that city to be the per- 
fectest for trae eolonrs and fine drawing, of all other places, 
— North, Phitarek't lA-eei, p. 843. 

TaIKT. This and ' tint ' or ' teint,' the one con- 
nected more closely with the French, the other wi*.'' 
the Italian or Spanish form of the word. Lave div! 
off from one another, but own a common 01 
'tango,' 'tinctus.' The fact thot diecol™"' 
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Squa nder — Staple, 



often in medieTal Latin, appears now as ' Prace ' (89 
in Chaucer), and now as 'Spruce;' and in this lattn 
form it Hurvivea in our spruce fir, which was broughtj 
from Northern Europe, in tpruee beer, and ij 
more Taguelj applied to a certain neatness and m 
ness of outward appearance ; one which it is implii 
had reached us from those quarters. 

They were apparelled after the fashion of Prosaia 
Spftkie.—EA.l.h, ChrimicU, Searff VIIT. 

Norway in Oiat age, tie tpniBcut of the tbree kingdon 
of Scandia, and best tricked np with shipping, bi 
of ti^ Boldiers to Syiia.— Fuller, Holy War, b. 

Sqbander, The eaiamplee which follow will 
Bhow that ' to squander ' had once, if not a diffravnt, 
yet a much wider nse than it now, at least in ( 
daadcal English, retains. In the northern dialwtfl ^ 
is Btm used as equivalent to ' disperse.' 

He hath an ar^sy bound to TiipoUs, another t 
Indies; . . . he hath a tbiM at Mezico.afonrtliforBnglBii 
and other venttues he hath, tguandeo'ed abroad,— " 
PKAEB, Merehaiit of Venice, act i. S0.3. 

The minister is not to come into the pulpit, as a fencer 
upon the stage, to make a fair flooriah against sin, but rather 
as a captain into the field, to bend bis forces specially 
against the Gtrongest troops of the enemy, and to tqnattder 
and break Lbrough the thiokest ranks. — tj-UjOEBSON, Sarvu>it\ 
a, ad ClBrma. 

They charge, reoharg^e, and all along the sea 
Thfij ohaao and iquanjer the huge Belgian fleet. 

Dbyobn, Annvi Mrabilii, st. ( 



Staple. A curious change has come 
Lword. We should now say, Cotton is 1 
r, staple,' tliat is, the «ste.V>\ifi\\ed merchandizE^ 
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Manchester ; our ancestors would have reversed tliia 
and said, Manchester is the great ' staple,' or esta- 
bliahed mart, of cotton. We make the goods prepared 
or tiold the ' staple ' of the place ; they made the place 
the ' staple ' of the gooda. See Cowell, The ItUer- 

Men in all ages have made themselveB merry with 
singling oat Eome place, and fixing- the itapU ot Etnpidity 
and stolidity therein. — Fuller, WortMei qf England, Not- 
tiaghamikire. 

Staple; a city or town, where merchants jointly lay np 
their commodities for the better uttering of them by the 
great; a pnblic storehonse. — PEtiLiP8,iWOT World (f Words. 

Stabvb. The A.-S. 'Bt«or&n,' the German 
' sterben,' to die, it is only by comparatively modem 
use reetricted to dying by cold or by hunger ; in this 
restriction of use, resembling Bomewhat the French 
' noyer,' to kill by drotoning, while ' necare,' from 
which it descends, is to kill by any manner of death. 
But innumerable words are thus like rivers, which 
onee pouring their waters tbrough many channels, 
have now left dry and abandoned them all, save one, 
or, fts in the present instance it happens, save two. 
For wele or wo she □'ill him not forsake ; 
She n'is not wery him lo love and serve, 
Though that he lie bedrede til that he iterte, 

ChAucbk, I'ie Merohantei Ttifc. 
Bnl, if forme ye fight, or me will servo. 
Not this rude kind of battle, nor these arms 
Are meet, the which do men in bale to iteme. 

8PBKBGB, Ihir^ Qiieen, ii. 6, 34. 

Statb, Used often by our old writers for a nused 
dais or platform, on which was placed a chair or 
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throne with a canopy (the German * Thronhimmel ') 

above it ; being the chiefest seat of honour ; thus in 

Massinger's Bondman, act i. sc. 3, according to the 

old stage-direction Archidamus 'offers Timoleon the 

state,' But there is another use of ' state ' not un- 

frequent in the seventeenth century, though altogether 

unknown in our x)wn. A * state ' was a republic, as 

contradistinguished from a monarchy. This usage, 

which the States of Holland may have contributed 

to bring about, does not seem to have lasted very 

long. 

But for a canopy to 'shade her head. 

No gtate which lasts no longer than 'tis stayed, 

And fastened np by cords and pillars* aid. 

Beaumont, Psyche^ can. xix. st. 1 70. 

Their majesties were seated as is aforesaid under their 
canopies or gtatei, whereof that of the Queen waa somewhat 
lesser and lower than that of the King, but both of them 
exceeding rich. — History of the Coronation of King Jamet IT., 
1687, p. 61. 

When he went to court, he used to kick away the gtate, 
and sit down by his prince cheek by jowl. Confound these 
gtatetf says he, they are a modem invention.— Swift, History 
of John Bull, part ii. c. i. 

What say some others 1 A government of states would do 
much better for you than a monarchy. — ^Andbewbs, Sermon 6, 
Of the Gunpowder Treason, 

Dull subjects see too late 
Their safety in monarchal reign ; 
Finding their freedom in a state 
Is but proud strutting in a chain. 

Davknant, TJie Dream, 

Those very Jews, who, at their very best 
Their humour more than loyalty expressed. 
Thought they might ruin him, they could create ; 
Or melt him to that golden calf, a state. 

Dbydek, AhiaUyin and Achitqphel, 66, 
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Stationbb. There was a time when ' stationer,' 
meaning properly no more thsn one who had his 
station, that is, in the market-jjlace or elsewhere, in- 
oluded the bookseller and the publisher, aa well as 
the dealer in the i-aw material o£ books, Johnson at 
Litclifletd. But when, in the division of labour, 
these became separate businesses, the nune was 
restrained to him who dealt in the latter articles 
alone. 

Stseyantre, or he that selljihe boky b, Btaciauarias, biblio- 
pola. PnfBtptttriHm PaTvttlorujn^ a. v^ 

I doabt Dot but tbat tho Animadrerter'a utatioHer doth 
hope and desire that he hatli thus plvaaed people in hie book, 
for the advancing of the price anil qaickening the sale 
thereof. — Fullbb, Appeal of Injured Innocence, p. 38. 

The right of tJie printed copioB {which the itatiwur takaa 
an hia own freehold), was dispersed in. five or sii aeseral 
hnnda. — Olky, Pr^ace te lyr. Jaetioa'a Worii. 

QnarleB, Chapman, He7wood, Wither had applaud, 
And Wild, and Ogilby in former days ; 
Bat now are damned to wrapping drugs and warea. 
And cursed by all their broken atntionem. 

OLDHiM, A .Saiire. 

Stickle, ) Now to stand with a certain pertina- 
StiCKLER. f city to one's point, refusing to re- 
nounce or go back from it ; but formerly equivalent 
to the emphatic ' d6charpir,' a word which the French 
language has now let go, to intorpose between com- 
btitants and separate them, when they had sufBciently 
satisfied the laws of honour ; some deriving it from 
the wands, sceptres, or sticks with which the heralds, 
' the sceptred heralds ' Milton calls them, separated 
the combatants. Oui- preseot meaning of the word 



there in etricter agreement with its etymology, tb^l 
dried mummy. 

Scelet; the dead body of a man artificiaUj' dried ortannoil I 
for to be kept or seen a long time, — HolU-NTJ, Plvta/roh't \ 
Mofdlt; A tt Emplaaatinnnf certain oineitTe Warda. 

Smug. One of many words which have been j 
spoilt through being drawn into our Berio-comio ( 
vocabulary. It stiU means adorned, being eon 
with the GJerman ' achmucken ; ' but seeks to preeent I 
the very adornment and smoothness which it implicB j 
in a ridiculous ignoble point of view. Any such in- 
tention was very fiir from it once. 

And here the tmvg and silver Treat Ehall run 
Id B. new channel, fair and evenly. 

Sbakbbpbahb, I Henry IV., act iii. bc tA 
Twelve sable 6t«edB, hbkj as the old raven 'b wing. 
Of even Btatnie and of equal pride, 
Sons of the wind, or some more speedj tiling'. 
To bis fair cbaiiot all abreast were tied, 

Bbacmont, Ptyehe, i. 



Snail. It is curious what different objects m^l 
will be content for long to confuse under a c 
name. Thus in some provincial dialects of Gerroaiiy* 
they have only one name, ' padde ' (compare our 'pad- 
dock'), for frog and toad. So too 'anail' (cochlea) 
and 'slug ' (Umax} with us were both to a compara- 
tively recent peiiod inchided under the former name. 
' Slug ' indeed, as=filuggard, is an old word in the 
language ; but only at the end of the seventeenth 
or beginning of the eighteenth century was it tnuifr J 
ferred to that familiar peat of our gardens which i 
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now call by this name. Indeed up to the present day 
in many of our provincial dialects slugs and snails are 
invariably both included under the latter name ;. the 
snail proper being sometimes distinguished from the* 
other as the * sheU-snsAl ' (see Holland's PlutarcK, p. 
212). See an interesting discussion in the Philological 
Society's Trcmsactions, 1 860-1, pp. 102-106. 

There is much variety even in creatures of the same kind. 
See these two mails. One hath a house, the other wants it ; 
yet both are snaUs, and it is a question whether case is the 
better. That which hath a house hath more shelter, that 
which wants it hath more freedom. — Bishop Hall, Ooca- 
sional Meditations, 

Snails, a soft and exoaseous animalj whereof in the Tia^ed 
and greater sort, as though she would requite the loss of a 
shell on their back, nature near the head hath placed a flat 
white stone. Of the great gray snails I have not met with 
any that wanted it. — Sir. T. Bbowne, Vulgar Errors^ b. iii. 
c. 13. 



Snub. Another form of * snip/ ' sneap,' * snape,* 
to nip with cold, and so to check or cut short. It is 
now never used save in a figurative sense and in 
fami1ia.r language ; but this was not always so. 

If we neglect them [the first stirrings of corruption] but 
a little, out of a thought that they can do no great harm yet, 
or that we shall have time enough to snub them hereafter, 
we do it to our own certain disadvantage, if not utter un- 
doing. — Sandbeson, Sermons, 1671, vol. ii. p. 241. 



Soft, 
Softness. 



It is not an honoiu^ble fact that * soft ' 
and * softness ' should now be terms of 

slight, almost of contempt, when ethically employed ; 

although indeed it is only a repetition of what we 

82 
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find in xpjjffrof , evfidrjg, * gutig/ * bonhomie/ and other 
words not a few. 

That they speak evil of no man, that they be no fighters, 
bat soft [^irieiKtis'], showing all meekness imto all men. — 
Titiis, iii. 2. Tyndalb. 

The meek or soft shall inherit the earth; even as we say, 
Be still, and have thy will. — Tyndalk, ^position on the 
Fifth Chapter of 'Matthew. 

Let your softness \rh iiritiKh 6fjMp'] be known unto all men. 
— Phil iv. 5. Cranmee. 

Sonnet. A * sonnet ' now must consist of exactly 
fourteen lines, neither more nor less ; and these with 
a fixed aiTangement, though admittiilg a certain re- 
laxation, of the rhymes ; but ' sonnet ' used often to 
be applied to ant/ shorter poem, especially of an 
amatory kind. 

He [Arion] had a wonderful desire to chaunt a sonnet or 
hymn unto Apollo Pythius. — Holland, Plutarch's MoralSt 

p. 343- 

If ye will tell us a tale, or play a jig, or show us a play 
and fine sights, or sing sonnets in our ears, there we will be 
for you. — BOGEBS, Naaman the Syrian, p. 492. 

Sot, ) He only is a *sot'tnow whose 

SoTTiBH, r stupor and folly is connected with, 
SoTTisHNEss. ) and the result of, excessive drink ; 
but any fool would once bear this name. 

In Egypt oft has seen the sot bow down, 
And reverence some deified baboon. 

Oldham, Eighth Satire of Boileau, 

I do not here speak of a legal innocence (none but sots 
and Quakers dream of such things), for as St. Paul says, * By 
the works of the law shall no flesh living be justified ; * but 
I speak of an evangelical innocence.— South, Sermons, vol. > 
j'i. p, 427, 
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He [Perseoa] cnromanded tioae poor divera to he secretly 
murdered, that no person should remain alive tbat was privy 
to that aottiih commaiidmeiit of his. — Hox.land, JJvi/, 
p. 1177. 

A lepei onc« be lost, and gaioed a king, 
AhM his jottuA conqueror, whom he drew 
God's altar to diapsiage and displace 
For one of Sjiian mode. 

UlLlos, Paradise Loft, i. 471, 



Sparkle. Water ' sparkles ' most wheu it is 
scattered. This muBt explain the ti-atiaition qf the 
word from its former meaning, hs indicated in tlje 
passages given below, to its present. 

The Lansgrave hath sparkled hia army without any further 
enterprise.— Sirff Pajiere, toI, x, p, 71S. 

Cassandra yet there sawe I bow they haled 
From Pallas' house, with tperalfd tresse uudone. 

Sackvillk, JiidiicHtm ta a Mimmr firr MagUtrato. 

And awhile chawing all those things in his mouth, he 

spitteth it npon him whom he desireth to kill ; who being 

rparkled therewith, dieth by force of the poison within the 

space of half an hour. — Pnrchai'i J'ilgrimt, part ii. p. 1495. 

Specious, Lite the Latin ' speciosus,' it simply 
signified beautifiil once; it now means always pre- 
senting a deceitful appearance of that beauty which 
is not really possessed, and is never used in any but 
an ethical sense. 

TbJB prince hadde a doivter dere, Asneth was her 
A virgine fnl apecunu, and seme]; of stature. 
lUelriccd Mananoe ofthx fWrti 
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And they knew him, that it was he which sate for alms 
at the Specious Gate of the temple. — Acts iii. lo. Rheims. 

His mind as pure and neatly kept 
As were his nm^eries, and swept 
So of uncleanness or offence 
That never came ill odour thence ; 
And add his actions unto these, 
They were as specious as his lrees« 
Ben Jonson, Ejntaph on Master Vincent Corbet, 

Which [almug-trees], if odoriferous, made that passage 
as sweet to the smell as specious to the sight. — Fuller, A 
Pisgah Sight of Palestitie, b. iii. c. 2, § 5. 

Spice. We have in English a double adoption 
of the Latin * species,' namely * spice ' and ' species.' 
* Spice,' the earlier form in which we made the word 
our own, is now limited to certain aromatic drugs, 
which, as consisting of various kinds, have this name 
of ' spices.' But * spice ' was once employed as ' species ' 
is now. 

Absteyne you fro al yvel spice [ab omni specie malS, 
Vulg.]. — I Thess. V. 22. Wiclip. 

The spices of penance ben three. That on of hem is 
solempne, another is commune, and the thridde privee. — 
Chauceb, The Persones Tale, 

Justice, although it be but one entire virtue, yet is 
described in two kinds of spices. The one is named justice 
distributive, the other is called commutative. — Sir T. Elyot, 
TJie GovernoTy b. iii. c. i. 

Spill. Nothing appears so utterly and irrecover- 
ably lost as liquid poured upon the ground ; and thus 
it has come to pass that ' to spill,' the 0. E. * spillan,' 
which had once the meaning of to waste, to squander, 
to consume, to destroy, and that in any way, is now 
restricted to this single meamix^. 



seer— 



ipruce. 
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O litel child, alas I what is tliy gilt. 
That never wroughteat sin as yet, parde ! 
Wliy wol tiiin liorde father have thee tjriU ! 

Chauceb, The Man of Lawet Ta fc. 
1( the colors . . . be not well tempered or not well laid, or 
be used in excess, or never so little disordered and misplaced, 
they disfigure the stuff, and ipili the whole workmanship, 
takingaway all beauty and goodlildngfromit.—PirTTBNiiAM, 
AH of Engliih Poeiy, b. iiL c. I. 

SpiH not the morning, the quiutesaence of Che day, in 
— FULLBB, Holy State, b. iii. c. 13. 



Spinstbb. a name thab was often ivpplied to 
women of evil life, in that they were set to enforced 
Iftbour of spinning in the Spittle or House of Cor- 
rection {it ia Mtill called 'The Spinning House' at 
Cambridge), and thus were 'spinsters.' None of our 
Dictionaries, ho far as I have observed, take note of 
this use of the word. 

Many would never be indicted ipiiirteri, were they spin- 
aterg indeed, nor come to so public and ahaanefnlpunishmenta, 
[f painfully employed in that vocation. — FULLBB, WuTtkiei 
.,f Ett^laad, Seat. 

Offta. These women are still troublesome ; 
There be houaes provided for such wretched women, 
And same small rents t« set ye a spinning. 
DniHlla. Sic, 

We are no tpiiisters, nor, if you look upon us, 
Si} wretched as you take us. 

Beaumont and Flbtchbe, Tks Prophetm, 



I 



Spruce. The exploits of the Teutonic Knights 
against the Pruzi, the stubborn heathen of Lithuania, 
made Prussia to be very familiar on the lipa of men in 
the later Middle Ages. This Pniaaia, Spmtia ver^ 
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often in medie'val Latin, appears now as ' Pruoe ' (so 
in Chaucer), and now as ' Spruce ; ' and in this latter 
form it survives in our spruce fir, which was brought 
from Korthem Europe, in spruce beer, and in spruce, 
more vaguely applied to a certain neatness and smart- 
ness of outward appearance ; one which it is implied 
had reached us from those quarters. 

They were apparelled after the fashion of Prussia or 
Bpruoc—'RA.'L'L^ dvronioUy Henry VIII, 

Norway in that age, the sprucegt of the three kingdoms 
of Scandia, and best tricked up with shipping, sent her fleet 
of tsSi soldiers to Syria. — Fuller, Holy War, b. v. c. 22. 

Sqeamdbb. The examples which follow will 
show that ''to squander' had once, if not a different^ 
yet 'a>ttiuch wider use than it now, at least in our 
cksEiical English, retains. In the northern dialects it 
is still used as equivalent to ' disperse.' 

He hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the 
Indies ; ... he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for England^ 
■and other ventures he hath, squandered abroad. — Shakes* 
PEAEB, Merchant of Venice, act i. sc.3. 

The minister is not to come into the. pulpit, as a fencer 
upon the stage, to make a fair flourish against sin, but rather 
as a captain into the field, to bend his forces specially 
against the strongest troops of the enemy, and to 9qw»nder 
and break through the thickest ranks. — Sandsbson, Sermon 
2, ad Clerwm. 

They charge, recharge, and all along the sea 
They chase and sq'iiander the huge Belgian fleet. 

Dbyden, Annus Mirahilis, st. 67. 

Staple. A curious change has come over this 
word. We should now say. Cotton is the great 
* staple,^ that is, the established merchandize, of 
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Manchester ; our ancestors would have reversed this 
ajid said, Manchester is the great ' staple/ or eatar 
blished mart, of cotton. "We make the goods prepared 
or sold the ' staple ' of the place ; they made the place 
the 'staple' of the goods. See Cowell, The I^er- 

Men in all ages have made themselveB merry with 
Kindling oat some place, and fixing ttie staple of stapidity 
and stolidity therein. — Fulleb, Wortkiei ef England, Ifut- 
ting}iam»Mre. 

Staple ; a city or town, where meroliants jointly lay np 
their commodities foi the better nttering of them by the 
great; a public storehouse. — Phiilips, JVIjto Witrldqf Worde. 

Stahve. The A.-S. 'st«orfan,' the German 
' sterben,' to die, it is only by comparatively modem 
use restricted to dying hy cold or hy hunger ; in this 
restriction of use, resembling somewhat the French 
' noyer,' to kill by drowning, while ' necare,' from 
which it descends, is to kill by any manner of death. 
But innumerable words are thus like rivers, which 
ODce pouring tlieir waters tbrough many chfumela, 
have now left dry and abandoned them all, save one, 
or, as in the present inatauoe it happens, save two. 

For wele or wo she n'ill him not forsalte : 
She n'is not wery him to love and serve. 
Though that he lie bedrede til that he tierce. 

Chaucer, Tlte Merehantei 2kle. 
But, if for me ye fight, or me will servo. 
Not this rude kind of ba.ttle, nor these arms 
Are meet, the which do men in hale to tterve. 

Spehsbr, Ikir^ Queert, ii. 6, 34. 

Statb. Used often by oar old writers for a raised 
dais or platform, on which was placed a chair at; 
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his majeste, and alle folkis schal be gaderide bifore bim. — 
Matt. XXV. 3, 321. WiCLiP. 

A stately siege of soveraine majesty, 
And thereon sat a woman gorgeous gay. 

Spensbb, Fa/i/ry Queeriy ii. 7, 44. 

Besides, upon the very siege of justice 
Lord Angelo hath to the common ear 
Professed the contrary, 
Shakespeabe, Measwrefor Measti^e, act iv. sc. 2. 

Sight. The use of * sight* to signify a multitude, 
a many, that is, to see, has now a touch of vulgarity 
about it, which once it was very far from possessing. 

Ye are come unto the mounte Sion, and to the citie of the 
livinge Gkxl, the celestiall Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
sight of a.nge\s.—Seb, xii. 22. Tyndale. 

Clodius was ever about him in every place and street 
he went, having a sight of rascals and knaves with him. — 
North, Plutarch'' s Lives^ p. 722. 

SiLLT, ) A deep conviction of men that he 
SiLLDTBss. ) who departs from evil will make him- 
self a prey, that none will be a match for the world's 
evil who is not himself evil, has brought to pass the 
fact that a number of words, signifying at first good- 
ness, signify next well-meaning simplicity; the 
notions of goodness and foolishness, with a strong pre- 
dominance of the last, for a while interpenetrating 
one another in them ; till at length the latter quite 
expels the former, and remains as the sole possessor of 
the word. T need hardly mention the Greek ^icaicoc, 
ivridrjg, evfideia : while the same has happened in 
regard of our own * silly,' which (the same word as 
the German *selig '), has successively meant, (i) bliss- 
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fill (so the Pr(nnptarium ParvuXorum), (2) mnocent, 
(3) h&rmle^, (4) weakly foolish, 

O lely woman, full of iimocecce. 

CuAiroBK, LegemdofFair Women, 1252. 

Holofemea, a valiant and mighty captain, being aver- 

whelmed witli wine, bad hia head atrickon from liis elioulders 

by that tilly woman Juditli. — Homiliet ; ,lyainrt Olatloiiy 

and J}niiikeniie/a, 

This Miles Forest and John Dighton abont midnight (the 
Hily children lying in their beds) came into the chamber, 
and saddealy lapped them up among the clotliea.— Sir T. 
MoaB, nistory of King Richard HI. 

Oh God, qued she, so worldly teliaene, 
\Vhioh clerkes callen false felioite, 
Tmeddled is with many bitterneaae. 

Chaucbb, Trmha and CTeaaida,^-, Soo, 



Sincere, 1 The etymology of ' sincerus ' being 
SrHCHRin. ) uncertain, it is impossible to say 
what is the primary notion of our English 'sincere.' 
Tbeae words, belong now to an ethical sphere ex 
clusively, and even there their meaning is not alto- 
gether what once it was ; but the absence of foreign 
.idmiitui-e which they predicate might be literal once. 

llie mind of a man, ae it is not of that content or receipt 
to comprobcnd knowledge without hulpa and suppliea, so 
again, it is not aneere, but of an ill and corrupt tinctore, — 
Bacon, Qfthc Tnt&rpTetation of Natm-e, c. xvi. 

The Germans are a people that more than all the world, 
I think, may boast nneerity, as being for some thousands of 
years a pore and unmised people.— Fblt ham, A brief 
Cliaraeter of tlm Low Qmntriei, p. 59. 

Skeleton. Now the framework of bones as en- 
tirely denuded of the flesh ; but in early English, and 
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Smug — Snail. 
1 stricter agreement with its etyniolc^, tii( 
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dried -i 



Seelet; the dead body of a man artificially dried ortaDnecI^ 
for to be kept or seen a long time.— Holland, Flutarck't 
ifirrali ; An Eseplanationiif certain obaeure Words, 

Smuq. One of many words which have been 
spoilt through being drawn into our eerio-o 
vocabulary. It still means adorned, being connected 
with the German ' schmucken ; ' but seeks to present 
the very adornment and smoothness which it implies 
in a ridiouloTis ignoble point of view. Any such i 
tentiou was very far from it once. 

And here the trnvg and ailver Trent sliall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly. 

Shakesfbare, I Nenry IF., act iii. sc 
Twelve sable steeds, nnug as the old raven's wing. 
Of ei'en stature and of equal pride. 
Sons of the wind, or some more speedy thing'. 
To Ms fair chariot all abreast were tied. 

Bbaumont, Ftijehf, ix. 15 



Snail. It is curious what different objects n 
will be content for long to confuse under a commOTi 
name. Thus in some provincial dialects of Germany* 
they have only one name, ' padde ' (compare our • pad- 
dock'}, for frog and toad. So too 'snail' (cochlea) 
and ' slug ' (Umax) with ub were both to a compara' 
tively recent period included under the former name. 
'Slug' indeed, as=sluggard, is an old word i 
language ; but only at the eud of the seventeenth 
r V enni ng of the eighteenth century wa« it trans- 
' ferred to that familiar pest of our gardens which we 
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now call by this name. Indeed up to the present day 
in many of our provincial dialects slugs and snails are 
invariably both included under the latter name ;. the 
snail proper being sometimes distinguished from the* 
other as the * shell-SDail ' (see Holland's Pluta/rcK, p. 
212). See an interesting discussion in the Philological 
Society's Trcmsactions, 1860-1, pp. 102-106. 

There is much variety even in creatures of the same kind. 
See these two mails. One hath a house, the other wants it ; 
yet bath are snails, and it is a question whether case is the 
better. That which hath a house hath more shelter, that 
which wants it hath more freedom. — Bishop Hall, Occa- 
sional Meditations, 

Snails, a soft and exosseous animal^ whereof in the naJied 
and greater sort, as though she would requite the loss of a 
shell on their back, nature near the head hath placed a flat 
white stone. Of the great gray snails I have not met with 
any that wanted it. — Sir. T. Bbowne, Vulgar Errors, b. iii. 
c. 13. 



Snub. Another form of * snip,* * sneap,' * snape,* 
to nip with cold, and so to check or cut short. It is 
now never used save in a figurative sense and in 
familiar language ; but this was not always so. 

If we neglect them [the first stirrings of corruption] but 
a little, out of a thought that they can do no great harm yet, 
or that we shall have time enough to snub t^em hereafter, 
we do it to our own certain disadvantage, if not utter un- 
doing. — Sandsbson, Sermons, 1671, vol. ii. p. 241. 



Soft, 
Softness. 



It is not an honourable fact that 'soft' 
and * softness ' should now be terms of 

slight, almost of contempt, when ethically employed ; 

although indeed it is only a repetition of what we 

82 
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find in xP^trTo^, evnOrjg, *gutig,' * bonhomie/ and other 
words not a few. 

That they speak evil of no man, that they be no fighters, 
bat soft [^irieiKcis], showing all meekness unto all men. — 
Titiut, iii. 2. Tyndalb. 

The meek or soft shall inherit the earth; even as we say, 
Be still, and have thy will. — TyudaJjE, Meposition on the 
Fifth Chapter of 'Matthew. 

Let your softness {rh iirittKh d/iwr] be known unto all men. 
— Phil. iv. $. Cranmeb. 

Sonnet. A * sonnet ' now must consist of exactly 
fourteen lines, neither more nor less ; and these with 
a fixed arrangement, though admitting a certain re- 
laxation, of the rhymes ; but ' sonnet ' used often to 
be applied to any shorter poem, especially of an 
amatory kind. 

He [Arion] had a wonderful desire to chaunt a sonnet or 
hymn unto Apollo Pythius. — Holland, Pluta/rcK's Morals^ 

P- 343- 

If ye will tell us a tale, or play a jig, or show us a play 
and fine sights, or sing sonnets in our ears, there we will be 
for you. — BOGEBS, Naaman the Syrian, p. 492. 

Sot, ) He only is a *sot'tnow whose 

Sottish, r stupor and folly is connected with, 
SoTTisHNEss. ) and the result of, excessive drink ; 
but any fool would once bear this name. 

In Egypt oft has seen the sot bow down, 
And reverence some deified baboon. 

Oldham, Eighth Satvre of Boileau. 

I do not here speak of a legal innocence (none but sots 

and Quakers dream of such things), for as St. Paul says, * By 

the works of the law shall no flesh living be justified ; * but 

I speak of an evangelical innocence.— South, Sermons, vol. 

JL p, 427, 
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He [Perseus] commanded those poor divers to be secretly 
murdered, that no person should remain alive that was privy 
to that sottith commandment of his. — Holland, Idvyy 
p. 1 177. 

A leper once he lost, and gained a king, 
Aha^ his sottUh conqueror, whom he drew 
God's altar to diiparage and displace 
For one of Syrian ntode. 

MiLTOK, Paradise Lost, i. 471. 

Satti8hne$9 and dotage vi th|»: extinguishing of reason 
in j)hlegm or cold. — H. M.ota^ €hva^ Mystery of Godliness^ 
b. viii. c. 14. 

SpaKj^E. "Water 'sparkles' most when it is 
scattered. This must explain the transition qf the 
word firom its former meaning, as indicated in the 
passages given below, to its present. 

The Lansgrave hath sparkled his army without any further 
enterprise. — State Papers^ vol. x. p. 718. 

Cassandra yet there sawe I how they haled 
From Pallas' house, with spercled tresse undone. 
Sackville, Indtiotum to a Mirrov/rfor Ma^gistrates. 

And awhile chawing all those things in his mouth, he 
spitteth it upon him whom he desireth to kill ; who being 
spa/rJtled therewith, dieth by force of the poison within the 
space of half an hour. — PwrehMt's Pilgrims^ part ii. p. 1495. 

Specious. Like the Latin * speciosus,* it simply 
signified beautiful once; it now means always pre- 
senting a deceitful appearance of that beauty which 
is not really possessed, and is never used in any but 
an ethical sense. 

This prince hadde a dowter dere, Asneth was her name, 
A virgine ful specious, and semely of stature. 

Metrical Jioma/nce of the fWrtecutV, Oiawr-^. 
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And they knew him, that it was he which sate for alms 
at the Specious Gate of the temple. — Acts iii. lo. Rheims. 

His mind as pure and neatly kept 
As were his nurseries, and swept 
So of uncleanness or offence 
That never came ill odour thence ; 
And add his actions unto these, 
They were as specious as his trees. 
Ben Jonson, Ejntaph on Master Vincent Corbet. 

Which [almug-trees], if odoriferous, made that passage 
as sweet to the smell as specious to the sight. — Fuller, A 
Pisgah Sight of Palestitie, b. iii. c. 2, § 5. 

Spice. We have in English a double adoption 
of the Latin * species/ namely * spice ' and * species.' 
* Spice,' the earlier form in which we made the word 
our own, is now limited to certain aromatic drugs, 
which, as consisting of various kinds, have this name 
of ' spices.' But * spice ' was once employed as * species ' 
is now. 

Absteyne you fro al yvel spice [ab omni specie maM, 
Vulg.]. — I Thess, V. 22. Wiclip. 

The spices of penance ben three. That on of hem is 
solempne, another is commune, and the thridde privee. — 
Chaucer, The Persones Tale, 

Justice, although it be but one entire virtue, yet is 
described in two kinds of spices. The one is named justice 
distributive, the other is called commutative. — Sir T. Elyot, 
TJic Governor^ b. iii. c. i. 

Spill. Nothing appears so utterly and irrecover- 
ably lost as liquid poured upon the ground ; and thus 
it has come to pass that * to spill,' the 0. E. * spillan,' 
which had once the meaning of to waste, to squander, 
to consume, to destroy, and that in any way, is now 
restricted to this single meaning. 
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litel child, alaa t what ia thj gilt. 
That never wronglitest sin as yet, parde 7 
Why wol thin harde father have thee ipilt 1 

CiLAUGBB, The Man of Larett Tale, 
If the colors ... be not well tempered or not well Imd, or 
be uaed in eicess, or never so little diaordoted and misplaced, 
they diafigare the aiuff, and »piU the whole worfcmaiiBhip, 
takingawayall beauty and good likingfromit.—PuT-FBNHAM, 
Art of EnffUih Poety, b. iii. c. I, 

Sjpill not the morning, the quintessence of the day, in 
recreations Fullbk, Halj/ State, b. iii. a. 13. 

Spinstbh. a name that was oftea applied to 
women of evil life, in that they were set to enforced 
labour of spinning in the Spittle or House of Cor- 
rection (it ia stiU called. ' The Spinning House ' at 
(Jamhridge), and thiis were ' spinsters.' None of our 
Dictionaries, so far as I have observed, take note of 
this use of the word. 

Many would never be indicted ipiniteri, were Ihey spin- 
sters indeed, nor come to so public and shameful puuishments, 
if painfully employed in that vocation.— FcLLB a, Wurthiti 
<•/ England, £vn.t. 

Geta. Thuse women are still troablesome ; 
There be houses provided for such wretched women. 
And some small rents to set ye a spinning. 
ItniHlla. Sir, 

We are no tpiiistert, nor, if yon look upon na, 
So wretched as you take us. 

Beaumont and Plbtcbbb, The Propheten, 



Spruce. The exploits of the Teutonic Knights 
against the Fruzi, the stubborn heathen of Lithnania, 
made Prussia ta be very familiar on the lips of men in 
the later Middle Ages. This PruBsia, Sprutia ver^ 
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Unkynde [ingrati, Vulg.], carsid, withouten affeccionn.— 
2 Tim, iii. 2, 3. WiCLiP. 

It is all one to sey unMnde, 

As thing whiche doone is againe kinde. 

For it with kinde never stoode 

A man to yelde evill for goode. 

GowEB, CmfesHo Amantis, b. v. 

Whar-for ilk man, bathe lered and lewed, 
Suld thinke on that love that He man shewed. 
And love Hym and thank Hym als he can. 
And elles es he an unhynd man. 
KiCHABD RoLLE DE Hahpole, Pncke of Qmscience, 117 

The most damnable vice and most against justice, in mine 
opinion, is ingratitude, commonly called v/nMndness, He is 
unMnd that denieth to have received any benefit, that indeed 
he hath received ; he is unkmd that dissimuleth ; he is 
unkind that recompenseth not ; but he is most wnJdnd that 
forgetteth. — Sir T. Elyot, The Governor^ b. ii. c. 13. 

God might have made me even such a f oule and unreason- 
able beast as this is ; and yet was I never so kynde as to 
thancke Him that He had not made me so vile a creature ; 
which thing I greatly bewayle, and my nnUnd&nesse canseth 
me now thus to weepe. — Frith, WorkSf i573> P- 90» 

We have cause also in England to beware of wnkindnessef 
who have had in so f ewe yeares the candel of Goddes woorde, 
so oft lightned, so oft put out ; and yet will venture by our 
unthankf ulnesse in doctrine, and sinf ull life, to leese againe 
lighte, candle, candlesticke, and all. — Ascham, TJie Schole- 
magter, b. i. 

Unthrifty, | As the ' thrifty ' will probably 
Untheiftiness. ) be the thriving, so the * un- 
thrifty* the unthriving; but the words are not 
synonymous any more, as once they were. See 
' Thrifty.' 

What [is it] but this self and presuming of ourselves 
causes grace to be unthrifty, and to hang down the head ? 
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Manchester ; our ancestors would have reversed this 
and said, Manchester is the great ' staple,' or esta- 
blished mart, of cotton. We make the goods prepared 
or sold the ' staple ' of the place ; they made the place 
the 'staple' of the goods. See Cowell, The Inler- 

Men in all ages have made themselves melry with 
sia);lilig out' some place, and Kzlng the ttaph of stnpiditf 

and stoliditj' therein Fcllbb, Wirrtkiei qf England, Nut- 

tinghamahire. 

Staple; a city or town, where merchants jointly lay np 
their commodities for the better uttering of them by the 
great; a pablic storehouse.^ — Phillips, JVtw World of Wordt. 

Starve, The A.-S. 'eteorian,' the German 
' sterhen,' to die, it is only bj comparatively modem 
use restricted to dying by cold or by hunger ; in this 
restriction of use, resembling somewhat the French 
' noyer,' to kill 6y drowning, while ' neoare,' from 
which it descends, is to kill by any manner of death. 
But innumerable words are thus like rivers, which 
once pouring their waters through many channels, 
have now left dry and abandoned them all, save one, 
or, as in the present instance it happens, save two. 

For wele or wo she n'ill him not lorsalfe : 
She n'is not wery him to love and serve, 
Thongh that he lie bedrede til that he lierce. 

Chaucer, The Merehantei TaU. 
Bat, if for rae ye fight, or me wiU servo. 
Not this rode kind of battle, nor these arms 
Are meetj the which do men in bale Ui gterve. 

Bpbkbbr, Fairy Queen, ii. 6, 34. 

StatBi Used often by otir old writers for a raised 
dsis or platform, on which wae placed a chair or 
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throne with a canopy (the German ' Thronhimmel ') 

above it ; being the chiefest seat of honour ; thus in 

Massinger's Bondman, act i. sc. 3, according to the 

old stage-direction Archidamus 'offers Timoleon the 

state* But there is another use of ' state ' not un- 

frequent in the seventeenth century, though altogether 

unknown in our t)wn. A * state * was a republic, as 

contradistinguished from a monarchy. This usage, 

which the States of Holland may have contributed 

to bring about, does not seem to have lasted very 

long. 

But for a canopy to 'shade her head. 

No state which lasts no longer than 'tis stayed, 

And fastened up by cords and pillars* aid. 

Beaumont, Psyche, can. xiz. st. 170. 

Their majesties were seated as is aforesaid under their 
canopies or states, whereof that of the Queen was somewhat 
lesser and lower than that of the King, but both of them 
exceeding rich. — History of the Coronation of King James II., 
1687, p. 61. 

When he went to court, he used to kick away the state^ 
and sit down by his prince cheek by jowl. Confound these 
states^ says he, they are a modem invention.— Swift, History 
of John Bull, part ii. c. i. 

What say some others ? A government of states would do 
much better for you than a monarchy. — Andbewbs, Sermon 6, 
Of the Gunpowder Treason, 

Dull subjects see too late 
Their safety in monarchal reign ; 
Finding their freedom in a state 
Is but proud strutting in a chain. 

DAVENiLNT, The Dream, 

Those very Jews, who, at their very best 
Their humour more than loyalty expressed, 
Thought they might ruin him, they could create ; 
Or melt him to that golden calf, a state. 

Dbyden, Absalom and Achitophel, 66. 
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Stationer. There was a, time when ' stationer,' 
meaning properly no more than one who had hia 
station, that is, in the market-place or elsewhere, in- 
eluded the bookseller and the publisher, as well as 
the dealer in the i-aw material of books, Johnson at 
Litchfield. But when, in the division of labour, 
these became separate businesses, the name was 
roatrained to him who dealt in the latter articles 



Staeyenere, or he that selly the bokys, slacionariiis, btblia- 
pola. FrtmiptimMin, UtTwtonisi, s. v. 

I doubt not but tbat the Animadverter'a itatiimtT doth 
hope and desire that be hath thus pleaaed people In his book, 
for the advandog of the price and quickening the sale 
thereof. — Fullbb, Appeal of Injured Tnnocenee, p. 38. 

The right of the printed copies (which the rtotwwHv takes 
as Ills own freehold), was dispersed in five or six several 
hands. — Oley, Preface to Ur. Jaekton't Worh. 

Qnarles, Chapman, HeTwood, Wither had applause. 
And Wild, and Ogilby in former days ; 
But now are damned to wrapping drugs and wares, 
And cursed by all tlieir broken rlalioHeri. 

Oldham, A Satire. 

Stickle, 1 Now to stand with a certain pertina- 
STrcKLBK. I city to one'a point, refusing to re- 
nounce or go back from it ; hut formerly equivalent 
to the emphatic ' decharpir,' a word which the French 
language has now let go, to interpose between com- 
batants and separate them, when they had sufficiently 
satisfied the laws of honour ; some deriving it from 
the wands, sceptres, or gtuJcs with which the herafda, 
'the sceptred heralds' Milton calls tiiem, sepemted 
the combatants. Our present meaning of the word 
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This crooodile is a mischievous four-footed beast, a 
dangerous vermin used to both elements. — Hoi«i«ak])^ Ji*- 
mianutj p. 212. 

Wherein were all manner of four-footed beasts of the 
earth, and vemdn [iced rh (hipia\, and worms, and fowls of the 
air. — Aet$ x. 12. Cteneva. 

The Lord rectifies Peter, and frames him to go by a 
vision of all crawling vermin in a dean sheet. — B001SB8, 
Naa/man the Syrian, p. 42. 

ViLlFT. This now implies a great deal more 
than to hold morally cheap, which was all that in the 
seventeenth century it involved. 

Can it be imagined that a whole people would ever so 
vilify themselves, depart from their own interests to that 
degree as to place all their hopes in one man. — Milton, 
Defence of the People of ihgland, c 7. 

The ears of all men will be filled with deceitful figments 
and gainful lies, the merits of Christ's passion will be 
vilified and maimed. — H. MoBB, The Mystery of Iniquity, 
b. ii. c. 7, § II. 

The more I magnify myself, the more God vilifies me. — 
E06EBS, NoAima/n the Syrian, p. 469. 

Villain,] A word whose story, like that of 
ViLLANY. J ' churl,* is so well known that one 
may be spared the necessity of repeating it. It was, 
I think, with ' villany ' that there was first a transfer 
into an ethical sphere, though it is noticeable how 
' villany ' till a very late day expressed words foul 
and disgraceful to the utterer much oftener than 
deeds. 

Pour the blood of the villain in one basin, and the blood 
of the gentleman in another ; what difference shall there be 
proved ?—Becon, The Jewel of Joy. 
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now call by this name. Indeed up to the present day 
in many of our provincial dialects slugs and snails are 
invariably both included under the latter name ;. the 
snail proper being sometimes distinguished from the* 
other as the ' ^Ae^snail ' (see Holland's Pluta/rcK, p. 
2 1 2). See an interesting discussion in the Philological 
Society's Trcmsaction8j 1 860-1, pp. 102-106. 

There is much variety even in creatures of the same kind. 
See these two snails. One hath a house, the other wants it ; 
yet bath are snails, and it is a question whether case is the 
better. That which hath a house hath more shelter, that 
which wants it hath more freedom. — Bishop Hall, Occa- 
sional Meditations, 

Snails, a soft and exo&seous animalj whereof in the nalte^ 
and greater sort, as though she would requite the loss of a 
shell on their back, nature near the head hath placed a flat 
white stone. Of the great gray snails I have not met with 
any that wanted it. — Sir. T. Bbowne, Vulgar Errors, b. iii. 
c. 13. 

Snub. Another form of ' snip,' * sneap,' ' snape,* 
to nip with cold, and so to check or cut short. It is 
now never used save in a figurative sense and in 
familiar language ; but this was not always so. 

If we neglect them [the first stirrings of corruption] but 
a little, out of a thought that they can do no great harm yet, 
or that we shall have time enough to snub them hereafter, 
we do it to our own certain disadvantage, if not utter un- 
doing. — Sandebson, Sermons, 1671, vol. ii. p. 241. 



Soft, 
Softness. 



It is not an honourable fact that 'soft' 
and ' softness ' should now be terms of 

slight, almost of contempt, when ethically employed ; 

although indeed it is only a repetition of what we 
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find in 'xp^^'^^^9 cvqOiyc, ' gutig/ ' bonhomie/ and otiiier 
words not a few. 

That they speak evil of no man, that they be no fighters, 
but soft [^Ttcijceis], showing all meekness unto all men. — 
TitiMt, ill. 2. Tyndalb. 

The meek or soft shall inherit the earth; even as we say, 
Be still, and have thy will. — TysdaJjE, MBposition on the 
Fifth Chapter of 'Matthew. 

Let yom: softness \rh iwitiKhs 6fiQv'] be known unto all men. 
— Phil iv. 5. Cranmbr. 

Sonnet. A * sonnet ' now must consist of exactly 
fourteen lines, neither more nor less ; and these with 
a fixed arrangement, though admitting a certain re- 
laxation, of the rhymes ; but ' sonnet ' used often to 
be applied to any shorter poem, especially of an 
amatory kind. 

He [Arion] had a wonderful desire to chaunt a sonnet or 
hymn unto Apollo Pythius. — Holland, Plutarch's Morals, 

p. 343- 

If ye will tell us a tale, or play a jig, or show us a play 
and fine sights, or sing sonnets in our ears, there we will be 
for you. — ROGBBS, Norman the Syrian, p. 492. 

Sot, ) He only is a 'sot\now whose 

Sottish, r stupor and folly is connected with, 
S0TTI8HNBS8. ) and the result of, excessive drink ; 
but any fool would once bear this name. 

In Egypt oft has seen the sot bow down. 
And reverence some deified baboon. 

Oldham, Eighth Satire of Boileau. 

I do not here speak of a legal innocence (none but sots 

and Quakers dream of such things), for as St. Paul says, ' By 

the works of the law shall no flesh living be justified ; * but 

I speak of an evangelical innocence.— South, Sermons, vol. 

ii, p. 427, 
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He [Perseus] commaiided those poor divers to be secretly 
murdered, that no person should remain alive that was privy 
to that wiMsh commandment of his. — Holland, Livy, 
p. 1 177. 

A leper once he lost, and gained a king, 
Aha^ his wttM conqueror, whom he drew 
God's altar to dIsiMffage and displace 
For one of Syrian mode. 

Milton, Paradise Loxty i. 471. 

SotHshneit and dotage hi th^ extinguishing of reason 
in j)hlegm or cold. — ^H. MoBB, 6hxmd Mygtery of Godliness, 
b. viii. c. 14. 

SPAk&Li:. Water ' sparkles ' most when it is 
scattered. This must explain the tiunsition qf the 
word from its former meaning, as indicated in the 
passages given below, to its present. 

The Lansgrave hath sparkled his army without any further 
enterprise. — State Papers, vol. x. p. 718. 

Cassandra yet there sawe I how they haled 
Frota Pallas' house, with spercled tresse undone. 
Sackvillb, Indtiction to a Mirrour/or Magistrates, 

And awhile chawing all those things in his mouth, he 
spitteth it upon him whom he desireth to kill ; who being 
sparkled therewith, dieth by force of the poison within the 
space of half an hour. — Pwrchas'*s PUgrvms, part ii. p. 1495. 

Spbciods. Like the Latin ' speciosns,' it simply 
signified beautiful once; it now means always pre- 
senting a deceitful appearance of that beauty which 
is not really possessed, and is never used in any but 
an ethical sense. 

This prince hadde a dowter dere, Asneth was her name, 
A virgine ful specious, and semely of stature. 

Metrical BjovMmoe ofthx, fWrteeutV, Centa-wr^ 
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And they knew him, that it was he which sate for alms 
at the Specious Gate of the temple. — Acts iii. lo. Kheims. 

His mind as pure and neatly kept 
As were his nurseries, and swept 
So of uncleanness or offence 
That never came ill odour thence ; 
And add his actions nnto these, 
They were as specious as his trees. 
Ben Jonson, Ejntaph on Master Vincent Corbet, 

Which [almng-trees], if odoriferous, made that passage 
as sweet to the smell as specious to the sight. — Fuller, A 
Pisgah Sight of Palestim, b. iii. c. 2, § 5. 

Spice. We have in English a double adoption 
of the Latin ' species,' namely ' spice ' and * species.' 
* Spice,' the earlier fonn in which we made the word 
our own, is now limited to certain aromatic drugs, 
which, as consisting of various kinds, have this name 
of ' spices.' But ' spice ' was once employed as * species ' 
is now. 

Absteyne you fro al yvel spice [ab omni specie malS, 
Vulg.]. — I Thess. V. 22. Wiclip. 

The spices of penance ben three. That on of hem is 
solempne, another is commune, and the thridde privee. — 
Chauceb, The Persones Tale, 

Justice, although it be but one entire virtue, yet is 
described in two kinds of spices. The one is named justice 
distributive, the other is called commutative. — Sir T. Elyot, 
Tlw Governor, b. iii. c. i. 

Spill. Nothing appears so utterly and irrecover- 
ably lost as liquid poured upon the ground ; and thus 
it has come to pass that ' to spill,' the O. E. ' spillan,' 
which had once the meaning of to waste, to squander, 
to consume, to destroy, and that in any way, is now 
restricted to this single meaxmiig. 
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litel cliiM, alaa I what is thj g;ilt. 
That never wronglitest Bin as yet, parde 7 
Why wol thin harde father have thee $pilt ? 

ChA-UCHB, The Man uf Lawet Talf. 
IE the colors ... be not well tempered or not well laid, or 
be used in excess, oi never so little dUordered and misplaced, 
they di8fi§[ure the aiuff, and spill the whole workmanship, 
tafcingawayallbeantjandgoodlikingframit.— PuTiRNHAM, 
AH of MgHtk Puety, b. iii. c i. 

Spill not tbe morning, tbe quintessence of tbe day, in 
recreations.— FULLdK, Helg State, b. iii. c. 13, 

Spinster. A name that was often applied to 
women of evil life, in that thpy were Bet to enforced 
labour of spinning in the Spittle or House of Cor- 
i-ection (it is still called ' The Spinning House ' at 
Cambridge), and thus were ' spinsters.' None of our 
Dictionaries, so far as I have observed, take note of 
this use of tbe word. 

Many would never be indicted gpineteri, were thej- spin- 
stera indeed, nor come to so publicand ahamefol punishments, 
ii painfully employed in that vocation. — FULLEtt, Wiirtbiirt 
if Snglaitd, Kent. 

Qeta. These women are still troublesome ; 
There be hooses provided for sach wretched women, 
And some small rents to set ye a spinning. 
DriiMla. Sir, 

We are no apiMiteri, nor, if yon look upon us, 
So wretched as you take ua. 

Bbaumont and Plbtchbe, Tlie Prophetma, 



Sprucb. The exploits of the Teutonic Knights 
agtuDst the Pruzi, the stubborn heathen of Lithuania, 
made Prussia to be very familiar on the lips of men in 
the later Middle Agea. This Pniaaia, Sprutia very 
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often in medie^ Latin, appe«c8 now as ^ Pruoe ' (so 
in Chaucer), and now as ' Spruce ; ' and in this latter 
form it survives in our spruce fir, which was brought 
from Northern Europe, in spruce beer, and in spruce^ 
more vaguely applied to a certain neatness and smart- 
ness of outward appearance ; one which it is implied 
had reached us from those quarters. 

Thej were apparelled after the fashion of Pmssia or 
Sprnice, — Hall, Chronicle, Henry VIII. 

Norway in that age, the sprucest of the three kingdoms 
of Scandia, and best tricked up with shipping, sent her fleet 
of tjdl soldiers to Syria. — Fdllbb, Holy War, b. v. c. 22. 

Sqcamdbb. The examples which follow will 
show that ''to squander' had once, if not a different, 
yet a> iftuch wider use than it now, at least in our 
classical English, retains. In the northern dialects it 
is still used as equivalent to * disperse.' 

He hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the 
Indies ; ... he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for England^ 
and other ventures he hath, squandered abroad. — Shakes- 
P£ABE, Merchant of Venice, act i. sc.3. 

The minister is not to come into the pulpit, as a fencer 
upon the stage, to make a fair flourish against sin, but rather 
as a captain into the field, to bend his forces ^jeciallj 
against the strongest troops of the enemy, and to squander 
and break through the thickest ranks. — Sanderson, Sermon 
2, ad Clerum, 

They charge, recharge, and all along the sea 
They chase and sqiuinder the huge Belgian fleet. 

Dbyden, Annus Mirahilis, st. 67. 

Staple. A curious change has come over this 
word. We should now say, Cotton is the great 
'staple,' that is, the established merchandize, of 
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Manchester ; our ancestors would have reversed tliia 
arid said, Manchrater is the great ' staple,' or esta- 
blished maj-t, of cotton. We make the goods prepared 
or sold the ' staple ' of the place ; thej^ made the place 
the 'staple' of the goods. See Cowell, The Irtter- 

Men in all ages have made themBelvea merry with 
singling oat some place, and fixing the itapl^^ al etnpidity 
and stolidity therein. — FullBH, Wi^Hkiei qf England, Jfi/t- 
tingAamtkire, 

Stajile ; a city or town, where mercIiantB jointly lay up 
theii commodities foe the better uttering of tbem Ly tlia 
great; a public Btorehooae.— PHILLIPS, iViw Warldof Wordi. 

Starve. The A.-S. ' Bteorfan,' the German 
' sterben,' to die, it is only by comparatively modem 
use restricted to dying bj/ cold or by hunger; in this 
restiiction of use, resembling somewhat the Freuch 
' noyer,' to kill hy drowning, while ' necare,' from 
which it descends, is to kill by any manner of death. 
But innumerable words are thus like rivers, which 
once pouring their waters through many channels, 
have now left dry and abandoned them all, save one, 
or, as io the present instance it happens, save two. 
For wele or wo she n'ill him not forsake : 
She n'ia nut werj him to love and serve. 
Though that he lie bedrede til that he iterve. 

Chaucer, The Merchaatei Tale. 
But, if forme ye Sght, or me wiU serve, 
Not this lade kind of battle, nor theso arms 
Are meel^ the which do rncn in bale to tterve. 

aPBiTBEK, Fairy Quetrn, ii. 6, 34. 

Statb. Used often by our old writers for a raised 
dais or platform, on which -was placed a chaic or 
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throne with a canopy (the German * Thronhimmel ') 

ahove it ; being the chiefest seat of honour ; thus in 

Massinger's Bondman, act i. sc. 3, according to the 

old stage-direction Archidamus 'offers Timoleon the 

state,* But there is another use of ' state ' not un- 

frequent in the seventeenth century, though altogether 

unknown in our t)wn. A * state ' was a republic, as 

contradistinguished from a monarchy. This usage, 

which the States of Holland may have contributed 

to bring about, does not seem to have lasted very 

long. 

But for a canopy to 'shade her head. 

No gtate whicb lasts no longer than 'tis stayed, 

And fastened up by cords and pillars' aid. 

Beaumont, Psyche, can, xix. st. 1 70. 

Their majesties were seated as is aforesaid under their 
canopies or gtates, whereof that of the Queen was somewhat 
lesser and lower than that of the Eang, but both of them 
exceeding rich. — History of the Coronation of King James II., 
1687, p. 61. 

When he went to court, he used to kick away the state, 
and sit down by his prince cheek by jowl. Confound these 
states, says he, they are a modem invention.— Swift, JBistory 
of John Bull, part ii. c. i. 

What say some others ? A government of states would do 
much better for you than a monarchy. — Andbewbs, Sermon 6, 
Of the Gunpowder Treason. 

Dull subjects see too late 
Their safety in monarchal reign ; 
Finding their freedom in a state 
Is but proud strutting in a chain. 

DAVENiLNT, Tlie Dreamt. 

Those very Jews, who, at their very best 
Their humour more than loyalty expressed, 
Thought they might ruin him, they could create ; 
Or melt him to that golden calf, a state. 

Dbyden, Absalo^n and Achitophel, 66. 
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StATIONEh. There was a time when 'stationer,' 
meaning properly no more than one who had his 
station, that is, in the market-place or eluewhere, in- 
olnded the bookseller and the publisher, as well as 
the dealer in the raw material of books, Johnson at 
Litchfield. But when, in the division of labour, 
these became separate bosineesea, the name was 
I'estrained to him who dealt in the latter artiolea 



Staeygaere, ot he that sellythe bokjs, stacionarios, biblio- 
poia. iViraiyioriMm Parvulorum^ a. v. 

I doubt not but that the AQimadverter'a ttoH&ner doth 
hope and desire that he hath thus pleased people in his book, 
(or the advanoiog of the price and quickening the sale 
thereof. — Follbib, Appeal of Ixjured laaece/tee, p. 38. 

The right of the printed oopiea (which the itati<mfr takes 
OS his own freehold), was dispersed in five or six several 
hands.— Oley, Pre/ace to I>r. Jacliton'i Worts. 

Quarles, Chapman, Heywood, Wither had applause, 
And Wild, and Ogilhy in former days; 
But now ace damned to wrapping drugs and wares, 
And ouraed by all tlieir broken statio/iert. 

Oldham, A Satire. 

Stickle, ) Now to stand with a certain pertina- 
SncKLBK.J city to one'a point, refusing to re- 
nonnce or go back from it; but formerly equivalent 
to the emphatic ' dicharpir,' a word which the French 
language has now let go, to interpose between com- 
batants and separate them, when they had sufficiently 
satisfied the laws of honour ; some deiiving it from 
the wands, sceptres, or jt(icfej with which the heralds, 
'the sceptred heralds' Milton calls them, separated 
the combatants. Our pi'esent meaning of the word 
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For the world laghes on man and smyles, 
Bot at the last it him bygyles ; 
Tharf or I hald that man noght witty 
That about the world is over hyBy. 
KiCHAED BOLLE DE Hampolb, Pricke of C&nsoience, 1092. 

I confess notwithstanding, with the roittiegt of the school 
divines, that if we speak of strict justice God could no way 
have been bound to requite man's labours in so large and 
ample manner. — HookeE, JEcclesiastical Polity y b. i. c. 11. 

Witch. This was not restrained formerly, as it 
now is, to the/emaZe exerciser of unlawful magical arts, 
but would have been as freely applied to Balaam or 
Simon Magus as to her whom we call * the Witch of 
Endor.' * She-witch ' Was not uncommon in our 
Elizabethan literature, when such was intended. In 
the dialect of Northumbria 'witches* ai*e of both 
sexes still (Atkinson), 

There was a man in that citie whose name was Symount, 
a moche. — Acts viii. 9. Wiclip. 

Item, he is a witch, asking counsel at soothsayers. — FoxE, 
Hook of Ma/rtyrs ; Appeal against Poniface. 

Then the king commanded to call together all the sooth- 
sayers, charmers, witches, and Caldees, for to shew the king 
his dream. — Pan, ii. 2. Covekdale. 

Who can deny him a wisard or witch, who in the reign of 
lUchard the Usurper foretold that upon the same stone 
where he dashed his spur riding toward Bosworth field he 
should dash his head in his return ? — Cotta, The Trial of 
Witchcraft, p. 4$. 

Wizard. A title not necessarily used in times 
past with any dishonourable subaudition of 'perverted 
wisdom on his part to whom it was given, as is now 
the case. 
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Then Herod, calling the wisards privily, did narrowly 
search of them the time of the star's appearing. — Matt. ii. 
7. Sir J. Oheke. 

When Jeremy his lamentation writ, 

They thought the Tvizard quite out of his wit. 

Drayton, Elegies, To Mn G. Sandys, 

See how from far upon the eastern road 
The star-led ruizards haste with odours sweet. 

Milton, On the Nativity. 



Womb. This is now only the vtrrepa^ but once 
could be ascribed to both sexes, having as wide a 
meaning as the KoiMa of the Greeks. 

And he coveitide to fiUe his womhe of the coddis that the 
hoggis eeten, and no man gaf hym. — Luke xv. i6. Wiclif. 

Of this matere, o Poule, well canst thou trete ; 
Mete unto wombey and wombe eke ^nto mete. 

Chaucer, Canterhi/ry Tales. 

FaUtaff. An I had but a belly of any indifferency, I 
were simply the most active fellow in Europe. My vcomh, 
my womby my womb undoes me. — Shakespeare, 2 Henry 
IV., act iv. sc. 3. 



Worm. This, which designates at present only 
smaller and innoxious kinds of creeping and crawling 
things, once, as the German *wurm,* was employed 
of all the serpent kind ; and indeed in some of our 
northern dialects all snakes and serpents are * worms ' 
to the present day. In * hlindworm,' ' slowworm,^ 
* hsigworm,* we have tokens of the earlier use. 

There came a viper out of the heat and leapt on his hand. 
When the men of the country saw the worm hang on his 
hand, they said. This man must needs be a murderer. — 
Acts xxviii. 3, 4. Tyndale. 

X2 
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*Tis slander. 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongae 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile. 

Shakespeabb, Cymheline, act iii. sc. 4. 

O Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 
To that false womif of whomsoever taught 
To counterfeit man's voice. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. 1067. 



Worship. At present we * worship ' none but 
God ; there was a time when the word was employed 
in so much more general a sense that it was not pro- 
fane to say that God * worshipped,' that is honoured, 
man. This, of course, is the sense of the word in the 
Marriage Service, * with my body I thee worship.* 

If ony man serve me, my fadirschal worschip hym. — John 
xii. 26. WiCLiP. 

But I you pray and charge upon your life, 

That what wif that I take, ye me assure 

To noTship hire, while that hire lif may dure. 

Chaucer, The Cl&t^kes Tale. 

Man, that was made after the image and likeness of God, 
is full worshipful in his kind ; yea, this holy image that is 
man God wm'shippeth,. — FoxE, Book of Martyrs ; Exaviina- 
tian of Williami Tlwrpe. 

Wretched. What has been observed on * Un- 
happy* explains and accounts also for the use of 
* wretched ' as= wicked. * Wretch ' still continues 
to cover the two meanings of one miserable and one 
wicked, though ' wretched ' does so no more. 

Nero regned after this Claudius, of alle men mrechidhesty 
redy to alle maner vices. — Capgiiave, Chronicle of England^ 
% 62. 
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To do evil gratis, to do evil for good, is the ivretchedest 
wickedness that can be. — Andbewes, Of the Conspiracy of 
the Go7vrie8, serm. 4. 



YoUNKER. Now, as far as it is used at all, 
equivalent to * youngster ; ' but the * younker ' of our 
Elizabethan and earlier literature was much more 
nearly the Grerman 'junker,' or JungHerr, the young 
lord, — or perhaps * squire ' would be nearer the 
mark, — or youthful gallant. 

Yf some of them can get a fox tale or two, or that he 
may have a capons feder or a goose feder, or any long 
feder on his cap, than he is called a yonker. — BOEDE, The 
Boke of the Introdiiction of Knowledge, 1513. 

How like a younker or a prodigal 

The scarfM bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugged and embracM by the strumpet wind. 

8HAKESPEAEB, Merchant of Venice, act ii. sc. 6. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious sun ! 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimmed like a younker, prancing to his love. 

Id., 3 Henry VI., act ii. sc. I. 

Venus loved the younker Adonis better than the warrior 
Mars. — DoDOEN, History of Plants, p. 656. 

As Rehoboam's yonker s carried that weighty business of 
his kingdom and overthrew it, so do the unruly and rebel- 
lious humours of most youth miscarry this. — BOGEfiS, 
Matrimanial Honour, p. 31. 
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A wedge of wainsoot is fittest and most proper for cleav- 
ing of an oaken tree.— Sir T. Ubqtjhabt, Tracts, p. 153. 

Being thus arrayed, and enclosed in a chest of waingeot, 
he [Edward the Confessor] was removed into the before- 
prepared feretry.— Dart, History of St. Peter% Westmingter, 

b. c 3. 

Want, Among other differences between * carere 
and * egere/ this certainly is one, that the former may 
be said of things evil as well as good, as well of 
those whose absence is desirable as of those whose 
absence is felt as a loss, while * egere * always implies 
not merely the absence but the painful sense of the 
absence. * To want,* which had once the more 
colourless use of * carere,' has passed now, nearly 
though not altogether, into this latter sense, and is 
=* egere/ 

If he be lost, and want, thy life shall go for his life. — 
I Kings xx. 39. Geneva. 

The happy and fortunate want of these beasts [wolves] 
in England is universally ascribed to the politic government 
of King Edgar. — Harrison, Description of England, b. iii. 

c. 4. 

In a word, he [the true gentleman] is such, that could 
we want him, it were pity but that he were in heaven ; and 
yet I pity not much his continuance here, because he is 
already so much in heaven to himself. — Clement Ellis, 
Clia/racter of a Tni£ Gentleman. 

Friend of my life, which did you not prolong. 
The world had wanted many an idle song. 

Pope, lAnes to Arhuthnot, 

Wench. In very early English this term, like 
' girl,' 'coquette,' *slut,' * flii-t,' and so many more, might 
^>e ascribed to either sex •, and when afterwards re- 
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sti'aioed to one, was rather a word of familiarity, or 
even of pasaion, ttan of slight and contempt, which 
now it has grown to he. 
And, wretched tBunjih, she thinks she has obtataed. auch a 

As both to Progne and herself should joy and comfort bring. 
GoUJlBO, Ovid'i MHamorphiiiit, b, Ti. 
0, ill-starred menah, 
I'ale B3 thy smock, when we shall meet at oompt 
This look of tliine will hurl iny soul from heaven. 

Sbaebspbabi:, Oihello, act v, so. z. 
The tong^ies of mocking weaeket are as keen 
Ab is the razor's edge invisible. 

Id., Love's Labour't Lott, act v. so. 2. 

And going in, He saitJi to them ; Why make ye this ado, 

and weepe 1 The reenche is not dead, but aleepeth. . . And 

holding- the rvcnehet hand, He saitii to her, Talitha Cami. — 

Mark V. 39, 41. Bheims. 

Whirlpool. Dr. Latham, in his edition of 
Johnson, is the first t« notice the use of ' whirlpool' 
to designate some huge sea-monster of the whale kind, 
the sperm whale or cachalot has been sii^ested. 
Thus in the margin of our Bible, there is on Job xli. i 
{' Canst thou draw out leviathan i ') a, gloss, ' that is, 
a whale or whirlpool.' In Harrison's Description of 
Englamd, b. iii. c. 5, the 'thirlepoie' is mentioned 
with the porpoise and whale as among the great fishes 
of the sea. 

The Indian Sea breedoth the most and the biggest lishes 
that are ; among which the whales and mhirlpaali, called 
bal^^'nie, take up in length as much ss four acres or arpenii 
of land.— HoLLAKD, Pliny, vol. i. p. 235. 

Qreat tehirlpBali which all fishes make to ilce.— RrEiNSKB, 
Mary Qaeea, ii. 12, 23. 
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The ork, whirlpool, whale, or huffing physeter. 

Sylvbstbb, IhiboHaty First Bay of the Week, 

About sunset, coming near the Wild Island, Pantagruel 
spied afar off a huge •monstrous physeter, a sort of whale, 
which some call a whirlpool — Babelais, Panta^ruely b. iv. 
c. 33- 

WHISPBRBR,^ There lay in 'whisperer ' once, as 
Whtspebino.) in the yl^iSvpiarrig of the Greeks, 
the ' susurro ' of the Latins, the suggestion of a slan- 
derer or false accuser, which has now quite passed 
away from the word. 

Now this Doeg, being there at that time, what doeth he ? 
Like a whisperer or man-pleaser goeth to Saul the king, and 
told him how the priest had refreshed David in his ' journey, 
and had given unto him the sword of Goliath.— Latimbr, 
Sermons, Parker edit., p. 486. 

A whisperer separateth chief friends. — Prov, xvi. 28 ; cf . 
Ecclus. V. 14. Authorized Version. 

Bangs in ancient times were wont to put great trust in 
eunuchs. But yet their trust towards them hath rather 
been as to good whisperers than good magistrates and 
officers. — Lord Bacon, Essays^ Of Deformity, 

Lest there be debates, envyings, wraths, strifes, back- 
bitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults,— 2 Cor, xii. 20. Au- 
thorized Version. 



Whitbboy, Formerly a cockered favourite (com- 
pare Barnes's use of * white son,* Works, 1572, p. 192), 
but in later years one of the many names which the 
perpetrators of agrarian outrages in Ireland either 
assumed to themselves, or had given to them by 
others. 

His first address was An humble Remonstrance by a 
dutiful son of the Church, almost as if he had said her 
whitehoy. — Milton, Prose Works, vol. i. p. 172. 
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The Pope was losith to adventiirc Mb dajlingB int^ danger. 
Those nthiteioys were to stay at home with his Holineas, their 
teoder father.— Fdll BR, Ei>ly WaT,i. 13. 



Wife. It is a very profound teatiraony, yielded 
by language, to the fact that women are intended to 
be wives, and only find the true completion of their 
being when they are so, that in so many languages 
there is a word which, meaning first a woman, means 
afterwards a wife, as yui'n, ' m.ulier,' ' femme,' ' weib,' 
and our English 'wife.' With us indeed the secondary 
use of the word has now overborne and swallowed 
up the first, which only survives in a few such com- 
binations as ' midwife,' ' fishwjt/'f,' ' husMt/e,' and the 
like ; but it was not always so ; nor in our pro- 
vincial dialects is it so now. An intelligent corre- 
spondent who has sent me a ' Glossary of Words used 
in Central Yorkshire ' writes as follows : * In rural 
districts a grown woman is a young wife, though she 
be unmarried.' 

And with that word npstart this o]de wife. 

Chauceh, Th£ infeaf Bath's TaU. 

Like as a wife with childe, when hir travaile commetli 

upon her, is ashamed, crieth, and snffireth the payne, even so 

are we, O Loide, in thy sight. — Tsai. srvi. 17. CovBBDaLB. 

WlOHT. The beat discuBsion on this interesting 
word ia in Grimm's Devteeke Mythologie, pp. 408-410, 
who has a chapter, ' On WighU and Elves.' ' Wight ' 
has for us lost altogether its original sense of a pre- 
ternatural or supernatural being, and is used, but 
always slightingly, of men. It is easy to see how, 
with the gradual contempt for the old mythology, the 
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dying-out of the superstitions connected with it, words 
such as 'elf* and * wight' should have lost their 
weight and honour as well. 

I crouche thee from elves and from wights, 

Chaucbb, The Miller's Tale, 

The poet Homer speaketh of no garlands and chaplets 
but due to the celestial and heavenly wights. — HoLLAin), 
Pliny J vol. i. p. 456. 

A black horse cometh, and his rider hath a balance, and a 
voice telleth among the four Tvights that com shall be dear 
[Rev. vi. 6]. — Broughton, ^ Consent upon Apocalypse, 

When the four rvights are said to have given glory, 
honour, and thanks to Him that sate upon the throne {^Rev, v. 
14], what was their ditty but this ? — Mede, Sermons. 



Wilful, | 'Wilful' and 'wiUing,' ^wilfully' 
Wilfully.) and 'willingly,* have been con- 
veniently desynonymized by later usage in our lan- 
guage ; so that in ' wilful * and * wilfully * there now 
lies ever the sense of will capriciously exerted, de- 
riving its motives merely from itself; while the 
examples which follow show there was once no such 
implication of «e^-will in the words. 

AUe the sones of Israel halewiden wilful thingis to the 
'LQ>x6..— Exod, XXXV. 29. WiCLiP. 

A proud priest may be known when he denieth to follow 

Christ and his apostles in ivilful poverty and other virtues 

FoxE, Booh of Martyrs; Examination of William Thorpe, 

Fade ye the flok of God, that is among you, and purvey 
ye, not as constreyned, but wilfulli. — i Pet. v. 2. Wiclip. 

And so, through his pitiful nailing, Christ shed out 
nHlfuUy for man's life the blood that was in his veins. — 
FOXB, Book of Martyrs; Examination of William Thorpe. 



